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AN OBJECT LESSON 


IN STORAGE AND HANDLING 


Here is a truckload of 


ee 
Below you see a pile of-woodew boxes in stor- 
age. These pictures are frompactual photographs. 
If you count the boxes you'll find about 


These two photo- 
graphs tell the story 
of compactness and 
convenience better 


. than we can. 


| Let us send you | 
| our manual How | 
| to Pack It or a | 
| Free Sample | 
] Box or both, if you | 
'| want them. | 


Write us today. i ‘ 
Wooden Boxes in Storage 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 


Canadian Address: Toronto, Ontario SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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DIGEST OF DECISIONS 


Under the Interstate Commerce Act 
Opinions of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Courts 
Mr. H. J. Fernandez, Traffic Manager, The Alexandria Traffic Bureau, Alexandria, La., writes: 
“It is the best of its kind published.” 


10,000 Points for the Traffic Man. Price, $8.00 Delivered 
LUST & MERRIAM, Authors and Publishers, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 


Complete Reference Work 


PUBLIC UTILITY LAWS 
STATE and INTERSTATE 


‘The foundation for the study of all questions bearing on rates, and other features of regulation 
bet ween shippers and carriers, is the law. No traffic manager or traffic attorney can afford to be without 
the Interstate Commerce Laws and Statutes of ti. \ several states. The most complete and convenient compil- 

ation of these laws is contained in the book here illus- 
trated, which has been extensively sold to represent- 
ative carriers and prominent shippers. 


Edition Nearly Exhausted 


An Indispensable 
Reference Work 


The demand for this book has been so extensive 
that only a comparatively small number remain and in 
a few weeks copies can no longer be obtained. ‘This 
represents the last opportunity to get one of these dur- 
able volumes of the Digest of Federal and State Court 
Decisions, the Interstate Commerce Laws and the Laws 
of the Various States regulating carriers and relations 
with shippers. 

This volume of 1,500 pages, in addition to a com- 
plete compilation of State Public Utility Laws and 
Interstate Commerce Laws and the Digest of Court 
Decisions, also contains all forms prescribed for filing 
complaints with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


One of the remaining volumes, cloth bound, can be 
obtained for $7.50, delivered. Act quickly, as this op- 
portunity will soon pass. 


Send your order now, and you will have the book 
available when needed. 
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418 South Market Street, Chicago 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIG WORLD, piease Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


Operating the only steamers sailing out of any American 
port constructed specially for service in the Tropics. 
Regular passenger and freight sailings between 


New York—Boston 
Philadelphia— Baltimore 
Mobile—New Orleans 


AND 


Jamaica—Panama Canal 
Colombia—Costa Rica 
Guatemala—Nicaragua 
Honduras—British Honduras 


CONNECTIONS : 


AT COLON — for Panama City and Pacific Coast Ports of 
Mexico, Central and South America. 

AT PORT LIMON — for San Jose, Costa Rica and other 
points on the Northern Railway. 

AT PUERTO BARRIOS — for Guatemala City and other 
points on the Guatemala Railway. 

q The opening of the CANAL will see the greatest changes in 
the commercial routes of the world that have ever been known, 
and every Traffic Man owes it to himself to see it before the 
water is turned in. 

q Take one of the big air-cooled steamers of our GREAT 
WHITE FLEET this summer and go to Panama. You will 
enjoy every moment of the trip. 


Our illustrated booklets tell the whole story. Ask any TICKET 
or TOURIST AGENT for a copy, or write to us 


M. HARTMANN, Western Passenger Agent 
444 Commercial National Bank Building, Chicago, Il. 
131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y 


Pier 5 North Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. Pier 1 Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
626-630 Common Street, New Orleans, La 


Be a Traffic Manager 


Switch Yourself on the 
Right Track NOV 


Enter the New Profession of Traffic Management 
where there are Big Salaries—$40 to $75 weekly — 


awaiting the trained expert who can save money 
for his employers through getting at the minimum 
in mileage and rating and knowing how to effect 
deliveries in the shortest possible time. 


Through our unique system of instruction, at low 
fees, we train you thoroughly in the principles and 
practice of Traffic Management and Interstate Com- 
merce. 


Flag this opportunity right away. Don’t turn 
this page until you have filled in and despatched 
the coupon at foot. Give us a chance to fully dem- 
onstrate for your satisfaction the future awaiting 
you as a Traffic Manager. 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC COLLEGE 


309 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago ¢ 


Z TO NATIONAL TRAFFIC COLLEGE, 
309 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 


Please send me your new booklet telling how I may 
qualify myself to become a Traffic Manager. 
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ANALYZED 


Commission Regulation 
of 
Public Utilities 


A Conolati on and Analysis of Laws of the Different States and of the Federal Government for 


the Regulation of the Railways and Other Public Utilities 


BY THE NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION 


1300 Pages 


300 Topics 


5000 Paragraphs 


All Carefully Indexed. All Topically Cross Referenced. Ali Logically Arranged 
Edition Limited. Advance Orders Taken Now. Price $8.50 Delivered. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


Sole Distributors 


418 So. Market St. 
CHICAGO 


508 Colorado Bldg. 
WASHINGTON 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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Fairbanks Suspended Platform Railroad Track Scale 


New Type 


Most Highly 
Developed 


Maximum 
Efficiency 
With 

Minimum 


Machine 
Produced 


Up-Keep for Carload 





. 7. 
Cost Weighing 

Seale irons are set directiy on concrete. is 100 per cent more than in the old type, giving longer 

Tall supporting stands with bases of large area. life, due to reduced load per linear inch. 

Solid deck construction. Accumulations of dirt and Suspension bearing feature permits load being trans- 
snow on platform do not affect balance of beam. Also mitted to levers without shock and also prevents any 
a tighter pit insured sliding of bearings on knife edge which would result in 

Accessibility for inspection afforded by scale iron de- premature wear. 
sign and wide pit Main and supporting pivots are not réyuired to sustain 

Heavy section steel girders with web stiffening ang)es load. Casting is designed so that pivot is backed up by 
and bracings over each bering. cast steel of levers. Broken pivots are impossible. 

Scale irons 50 to 75 per cent heavier. Deflection is Main levers are steel castings. Main and supporting 
thereby reduced to the minimum and accurate weights pivots have continuous bearing edges. 
secured. This also means a larger factor of safety than Facilities are provided for easy inspection of all knife 
when strength only is considered edges, a most important factor when maintenance cost 

The bearing surface or knife edge length of load pivots is considered. 


Ask for Specifications 1888T9 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Abreast of the Times 


The Foreign Department of 
Wells Fargo & Company 


Offers Intelligent Service in connection with either 
Export or Import Traffic 


When ordering shipments from abrvad, instruct senders to for- 
ward through our European offices; send your bills of lading and 
invoices to our Foreign Department, 51 Broadway, New York, and 
we will arrange for prompt Custom House Clearance. 


Wells Fargo & Company Express will quote low rates on exports 
to any point in the commercial world. The Foreign Department 
will be glad to give any necessary information upon receipt of particu- 
lars as to weight, measurement, value and class of your goods.  Satis- 
factory marine insurance will be placed at favorable rates. 


Wells Fargo & Company Express, operating over go,ooo miles 
of railroad and steamship lines, with 8,000 offices across the land, is a 
direct route for the transportation of your goods in Bond, either by 
Express or Freight, to the principal cities of the United States, Mexico, 
Canada and Alaska. It has special equipment for shipping perishable 
goods in modern refrigerator cars; horses in clean horse-stall cars; 
automobiles in end-door cars. 


Wells Fargo & Company issues Travelers Checks and Domestic 
and Foreign Money Orders. 


Wells Fargo & Company 


Custom House Brokers and General Forwarders to All Parts of the World 


Principal Office: 51 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
LONDON LIVERPOOL PARIS HAMBURG GENOA 


2g Cannon Street 16 Brunswick Street 19 rue Scribe 32 Ferdinandstr 4 Piazza Campetto 
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POOLING FREIGHT EQUIPMENT. 

In view of the probability of a recurrence of the 
threatened shortage of equipment which a year ago 
caused so beneficial an agitation of the subject of 
increasing freight car efficiency, it is encouraging to 
note that the matter is being taken up this early in 
the The most notable move wiuch has 
come to the attention of The Traffic World is the 
action of the Business Men’s League of St. Louis. 
This league has adopted a series of resolutions on 
the basis that “every car should be treated as a 
umit,” which, being interpreted, means the adapta- 
tion of the Donnybrook Fair slogan to the freight 
“If you see a head, hit it,” was no more 
effective in adding to the completeness of old-time 
festivities in the Emerald Isle than would be “if you 
see an empty car, grab it,” as applied to freight car 
movement. 


season. 


car service. 


The most competent operating authorities among 
railway men have for years been agitating just this 
thing. Perhaps, unfortunately, they have called it 
“pooling equipment,” and even a billiard table gets 

bad name when the pocket game played upon it 
is called “pool.” 

When one considers how completely the owner- 
ship of a freight car is lost sight of under the present 

ystem of interchange, it is incredible that there 
should be objection from any source to the exten- 
sion of this same system so as to cover the moving 
f équipment in time of shortage. It is rare that 
n extraordinary number of cars is needed in all 
ections of the country at once. Why, then, should 
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not the idle cars in one section be made to supply 
the temporary deficiency in another? Of course, un- 
less the arrangement were entered into systematical- 
ly under a definite set of rules and with capable 
supervision of their enforcement, there might arise 
some inequities of distribution; yet the present 
lack of system gives rise to more complaint than 
any such system at all, however incompletely admin- 
istered. Some sort of a percentage basis might gov- 
ern the use of cars by such roads as were short of 
equipment as a chronic complaint. A very simple 
system would seem to be sufficient to secure the 
most effiective distribution of available equipment, 
without undue favor or injustice to any carrier, and 
at the same time reduce the total volume of equip- 
ment necessary to handle traffic even in times of the 
greatest intensity of movement. The resolution of 
the St. Louis League, which says: “A condition 
under which a string of empties may be pulled from 
a side track to be replaced immediately by others 
should not be tolerated,” is a very mild assertion. 


BETTER WEIGHING IN SIGHT. 


Just as sure as accuracy is better than guesswork, 
the possible improvements pointed out by the Com- 
mission in its findings resulting from the weighing 
investigation will point the way to a general im- 
provement of relations between shippers and car- 
riers. The importance of the subject was concisely 
indicated by Commissioner Prouty, who has recog- 
nized in this work an opportunity to perform a 
great constructive service, when he said :“It amounts 
to the same thing whether the rates be high or the 
weight be excessive.” The whole opinion is so full of 
exceedingly important suggestions that it merits the 
most thoughtful reading, and it wil: undoubtedly 
be carefully filed and referred to frequently in the 
next year or two. 

The carrying out of the suggestions of the opinion 
which involve the continuance of movements nuw 
under way among the carriers, and their extension 
to other lines, will mean the purchase of a great 
amount of material, after careful traffic studies have 
been made. The traffic departments will control 
this work, but will require very close co-operation 
of engineering and mechanical departments. 

The investigation upon which these findings are 
based consumed a great amount of time, was con- 
ducted with very great diligence, and brought into 
prominence a great amount of expert knowledge 
which has been accumulated through years of dili- 
gent and scientific work, as well as a not inconsider- 
able amount of irrelevant and unfounded opinion. 
The sifting of the wheat from the chaff by the Com- 
mission has been a work the importance of which 
will become more and more realized as the results 
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of carrying out the recommendations of this opin- 
ion become evident. At the same time the very 


prominence of the investigation, and the extensive 


and accurate publicity which was given to the evi- 
dence in The Traffic World, which covered the hear- 
ings in the West and South with a report by a staff 
representative, have given the shippers and the car- 
riers a very extended knowledge of the nature of 
the situation under discussion. Furthermore, the 
brief by Attorney ]. T. Marchand, who conducted 
the hearings for the Commision and showed great 
energy and tact in obtaining witnesses and develop- 
ing their positions, set forth many points which the 
text of the opinion shows met the approval of the 
Commission and have been embodied in its findings. 
This also was extensively reported in The Traffic 
World. 


equipped lines, the result of this work will be a 


Thus, even if for some of the more poorly 


revolution in practice, they have had ample warning 
of the need for investigating the situation on their 
lines, and taking active steps for necessary improve- 
ments; the now present decision, the forces at work 
as a result of the investigation, as well as the exam- 
ple of a few leading carriers whose practices are now 
well known and have received favorable attention 
in the consideration of this case, point out a clearly 
defined line of advance covering the main points. 


ORDERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Upon the statement that issues similar to those pre- 
sented to the Commission in No. 5252, F. G. Hartwell Co. 
vs. Chicago & Northwestern et al., are involved in other 
cases pending before the Commission, the complaint in 
this case has been dismissed on complainant’s motion to 
withdraw. 

The Board of Trade of Atchison, Kan., has been 
allowed to become an intervener in the matter of Docket 
No. 5655, Omaha Grain Exchange vs. Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific et al. By a similar order, and on re- 
quest, the Board of Trade of Kansas City has also been 
allowed to become an intervener in the same case. 

On complainant’s motion, the case of the United 
Zinc & Chemical Co. against the Kansas City Southern 
Railway Co., Docket No. 5115, has been dismissed. 

Docket No. 5382, F. J. Lewis Manufacturing Co. 
against the C., B. & Q., has been dismissed on motion 
of the complainant. 

An agreement having been reached between defend- 
ant and shipper in the matter of Docket No. 4369, San 
Joaquin County Table Grape Growers’ Association vs. 
Southern Pacific Co., the latter has been ordered to pay 
to the former, on or before July 1, the sum of $327, 
with interest at 6 per cent from Oct. 1, 1909, 

An agreed statement having been filed in Docket 
No. 4700, B. Johnson & Son against the Chesapeake & 
Ohio et al., an order has been issued for the payment of 
reparation before July 1 to the amount of $2,696.92, with 
interest at 6 per cent from July 1, 1911, as discrimi- 
natory charges on shipments of ties. 

The complaint of Maloney & Donaldson vs. Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, Docket No. 4707, has been dis- 
missed, the defendant having satisfied the complaint. 
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LEADERS IN TRAFFIC 


The Men Who Are Solving the Big Prob 
lems—and the Good Work 
They Have Done 


E. L. ROEDERER. 


About three years ago the Big Four transferred 
E. L. Roederer from St. Louis to Louisville and ap- 
pointed him assistant general freight agent. Immedi- 
ately upon getting settled in Louisville, Mr. Roederer 





E. L. ROEDERER, 
President Louisville Transportation Club. 


joined the Louisville Transportation Club. He began to 
take an active part in the club affairs, and, instead of 
being a stranger in a new city, Roederer was soon one 
of the best known and popular members in the Louis 
ville club. This year it was a railroad man’s turn to be 
elected president, and Mr. Roderer was elected unani 
mously. Mr. Roederer is an optimist and is enthusi 
astic about the Transportation Club and the good work 
it accomplishes in bringing the shippers and railroad 
men together in a social way. 


GRAIN CASE REOPENED. 


An order has been issued reopening for further hea! 
ings, I. & S. No. 174, “In the Matter of the Investigatio! 
and Suspension of Advances in ‘Break-Bulk’ Rates fo! 
the Transportation of Grain and Grain Products Fron 
Milwaukee, Manitowoc and Keewaunee, Wis., to Bosto! 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Other Points 
The request came from the Pere Marquette road. 
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TAP LINES, EXPRESS AND WEIGHING 


About all the important matters 
pending before the Commission were 
disposed of during the week. The 
industrial railroads’ case is the only 
one still undecided that it is easy to 
recall without any effort at all. 

Even that, in everything except 
the formal report, was, decided when 
the report and opinion in the Manu- 
facturers’ Railroad case were handed 
down. It is no feat of prophecy to 

say that practically all the short lines owned or con- 
or organized by industrial establishments will 
be put in the class with the lumber tap lines. 

Any other decision would be, in a broad way of 
speaking, a reversal of the position the Commission has 
been holding for a dozen years. It is just about that 
long ago that the Commission began considering the 
concessions to shippers that have had the effect of de- 
pleting the revenues of the carriers. Every decision on 
that question has been a lopping off of privileges. Some- 
times, as in the cases of the Manufacturers’ Railroad and 
the Illinois and Indiana line, it has been necessary for 
the Commission to reverse itself, if not in words, in effect. 

Running through the decision in the express company 
cases, it is possible to discern the line of reasoning tliat 
caused the decisions in the cases involving concessions 
It is no trouble to see that the Commission. 


trolled 


to shippers. 


ers are against the express companies on the theory that 
they are an unnecessary burden on the carriers. 


But there is much more ground for argument on that 
proposition that there is on the tap line and industrial 
railroad questions. That is not to say that there may 
not have to be modifications in the tap line and industrial 
railroad decisions. The tap line decision now in effect 
is not so sweeping as the original and it is not deemed 
impossible that the Commission may feel constrained, 
upon a closer view of facts, to make still further modifi 
cations. 


There is already talk of extending the use of the 
block system of stating rates to freight tariffs. It does 
not come from the Commission, because there is not the 
necessity for simplification in the stating of freight rates 
that the Commission thought existed with regard to ex 
press rates. Nobody has ever suggested that the Com- 
mission is imbued with an idea that it must go out of 
its way to change methods merely for the sake of 
changing them. On the contrary, everything indicates 
that the methods of stating freight rates are becoming 
so well settled that until all parts of the country are 
much more nearly alike than they are now, there is not 
likely to be any such radical change. The orders of the 
Commission every now and then eliminate incongruities 
that tariff and traffic men admit—afterward—should have 
been taken out long before. Too great a respect for the 
ancient forms, growing out of conditions no longer ex 
stent, cannot be charged against the Commission, but it 
las never gone out to change something because it had 
the power. 


The importance of the decision in the Carrollton, 
Vienna and La Grange complaints does not appear to 
have sunk in on the southern public at all. The southern 
newspapers paid little or no attention to the decisions, 
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probably because they were handed down on the day the 
final order in the express matter was given to the public. 
If they do not. compel a readjustment of rates for service 
beyond practically all basing points, there will be great 
surprise. The arbitraries, it is believed, in nearly every 
instance will fall under the condemnation of the rules 
laid down in the decisions mentioned. 


Commissioner Prouty’s report on discrepancies and 
general laxness in the weighing of freight calls attention, 
in a sharp manner, to the faultiness of the proposition 
that overweights are balanced by underweights and there- 
fore there need not be such a big fuss kicked up about 
the matter. It is easy to grant the fairness of such a 
rule if there were only one railroad and one shipper. 
The trouble arises when it is remembered that there are 
many railroads and many shippers. That way of dis- 
posing of the subject would not be so bad if once a 
shipper always a shipper were the fact, and it would be 
stil] better if the Shipper always sent the same quantity 
to the same destination. Then there would be equaliza- 
tion in fact as well as in theory. But the same shipper 
sending the same quantity to the same destination would 
soon show the futility of trying to do justice with such 
faulty scales. Sometimes the same quantity would weigh 
as much as 6,000 pounds less than on a given day and 
sometimes as much as 9,000 pounds more. Under such 
a condition there would be a “roar” from the shipper 
and an equally loud noise from the carrier, because the 
foolishness of the weighing system would be so obvious. 
A tape line that one day said New York and Chicago 
are 980 miles from each other, the next said-they were 
1,025 and the third day only 790 would be discarded on 
the third day as worse than useless. A fixed estimate of 
the distance would be more satisfactory, because, in the 
course of time the carrier could fix a rate for the mileage 
that would be just and reasonable, even if the estimate 
were only 50 per cent of the truth. 


There is no reason applying to the ordinary shipper 
which does not apply with equal force to the government 
as the shipper of mail matter. Shipping letters is as 
much of a commercial proposition as shipping butter and 
eggs. The government undertook it primarily because it 
had mail of its own to send and because of the feeling 
that it could be done cheaper collectively than by means 
of private corporations. A man’s letter is no more sacred 
than any other of his property. It is only in the matter 
of mail carriage that the government of the United States 
plays the part of a tyrant. In shipping supplies it sub- 
mits to prices made by the railroads subject to question 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. In England 
the railroads fix the rate for carrying mail in bulk. If 
the government is dissatisfied it appeals to the Railway 
and Canal Commission. The railroads have no appeal 
from the decision of the postmaster-general. No other 
American citizen is allowed such power as is exercised 
by that official. It is plain tyranny without a shadow 
of justification. A railroad dare not refuse to carry 
merchandise pending the settlement of a dispute as to 
what would be a fair rate. No railroad would think of 
refusing to carry the mails while men who know some- 
thing about the subject of what constittues a fair rate 
were considering the subject. So, why should not the 
question as to fair mail pay be submitted to the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission? A. E. H. 
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CASE NO. 4187 OPINION NO. 2387 


(27 I. C. C. Rep., P. 625.) 
FRANKE GRAIN CO. VS. ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAIL- 
ROAD CO. ET AL. 


Submitted May 23, 1912. Decided June 19, 1913. 

Defendant Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault-Ste. Marie Ry. Co. 
published Oct, 1, 1910, an index of tariffs, circulars, etc., 
showing Illinois Central tariff, I. C. C. A-5735, to be still in 
effect. The tariff had, however, been canceled Dec. 8, 1907. 
On applying to the agent of such defendant in Milwaukee, 
complainant was shown that company’s circular above 
mentioned, and also the Illinois Central tariff, which showed 
rate of 14.75 cents per 100 pounds from Oto and Onawa, 
Iowa, to Honey Creek, Wis. Relying on the information 
thus obtained complainant purchased and shipped one car- 
load of corn from Oto and two from Onawa to Honey Creek 
on which rates of 21.75 cents and 20 cents, respectively, 
were applied; Held: That, under the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court in Illinois Central R. R. Co. vs. Hen- 
derson Elevator Co., 226 U. S., 441, and other cases cited, 
complainant cannot recover damages on account of the 
failure of defendant to have the proper tariff posted at its 
stations: and that, as the record does not show that the 
rates charged were unreasonable, the complaint must be 
dismissed. 


George A. Schroeder for complainant. 
A. P. Humburg for Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
Report of the Commission. 
BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant is engaged in the grain business at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. In its petition, filed June 19, 1911, it alleges 
thet defendants collected excessive and unreasonable 
rates for the transportation of three carloads of bulk corn 
shipped from Iowa points to Honey Creek, Wis., in Octo- 
ber and November, 1910. Reparation is asked. 

The points of origin and other details of the ship- 
ments are as follows: 


a Le < 

Origin. Destination. =e a&8 Se 

eS 08s §& 

2 — s — es 5 
oo eee Honey Creek, Wis . 60,380 21.75 $131.33 
Onawa, Iowa...... Honey Creek, Wis....... 66,000 20.00 132.00 
Onawa, Iowa...... Honey Creek, Wis....... 65,950 20.00 121.90 


Cemplainant alleges, and it is not denied, that prior 
to the purchase of the corn its representative applied at 
the office of the defendant Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway, hereinafter called the Soo line, in 
Milwaukee to ascertain the rate on corn from and to 
the points above named, and that he was handed Soo 
line index of tariffs, circulars and billing books, I. C. C. 
No. 2857, issued October 1, 1910, which showed that 
Illinois Central tariff, I. C. C. A-5735, was in effect, and 
he was also handed the latter tariff. That tariff published 
a rate of 14.75 cents from Oto and Onawa to Honey 
Creek. On the strength of the information thus obtained, 
complainant purchased and shipped the three carloads of 
corn on which it paid freight charges as above stated. 
It alleges that it was thereby damaged and asks repara- 


tion for the difference between the amount of freight 
charges collected and the amount that would have been 
imposed at the rates published in the Illinois Central] tar- 
iff mentioned. The movement was via the Illinois Central 
to Chicago and the Soo line to destination. 

Defendant Illinois Central Railroad cites the fact that 
the rate of 14.75 cents from Oto and Onawa to Honey 
Creek was canceled by supplement No. 5 to its tariff 
No. A-5735, which was effective August 1, 1907; that this 
cancellation was made a matter of record in the office of 
the Commission; that copies of the supplement were 
posted in its stations in compliance with the act, and other 
copies distributed to railroads and shippers; therefore it 
denies responsibility for the consequences of any misin 
fotmation that may have been given to the complainant 
Tariff A-5735 was finally canceled on Dec. 8, 1907. It ap- 
pears that the Soo line had not been furnished with the 
supplement canceling said rate, and had no knowledge of 
the cancellation of the tariff until its tariff lists were 
checked in November and December, 1910. Illinois Cen- 
tral tariff No. A-5735 was a joint tariff publishing rates 
to stations on other lines, among them being the Wiscon- 
sin Central Railway, but the Soo line was not a party to 
it. Honey Creek is on the line of the Wisconsin Central, 
which was leased by the Soo line in 1909, and it was 
through this circumstance that the Soo became interested 
in the case. At the time of taking over the Wisconsin 
Central the Soo line filed, in accordance with the rules 
of the Commission, an adoption as its own of all tariffs 
and concurrences in tariffs that had been issued or 
granted by the Wisconsin Central. As has been seen, the 
Soo line, believing the same to be still in effect, included 
in its index and retained in its files the Illinois Central 
tariff in question, to which the Wisconsin Central had 
been a party. 

Through the erroneous reference to this tariff in its 
index and the inclusion thereof in its files, the Soo line 
misled the complainant into making shipments which re- 
sulted in financial loss. The act charges a shipper with 
knowledge of the lawful rate, and in this case complainant 
examined the tariffs at a point where these defendants 
were required to maintain complete tariff files. The Soo 
line had not complied with the requirements of law and 
the Commission’s regulations, and upon the record there 
would seem to be no doubt that the damage suffered by 
complainant was due to the misinformation contained in 
the Soo line index of tariffs. Upon these facts, the case 
would appear to come within the principle announced in 
Kiel Woodenware Co. vs. C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 18 I. C. 
C., 242 [Traffic World, April 30, 1910, p. 527], in which 
the Commission awarded reparation in the amount rep- 
resenting the damage suffered by the shipper by reason of 
the carrier’s failure to post a new tariff in accordance 
with the requirements of the act and the Commission’s 
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regulations thereunder, although said tariff had been 
lawfully filed with the Commission. 

In view, however, of certain recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, the rule announced in the 
Kiel Woodenware case, supra, cannot be followed. 

As the Commission has frequently held, following 
Texas Pacific Ry. Co. vs. Mugg, 202 U. S. 242, and Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. Co. vs. Hefley, 158 U. S. 98, the 
question of liability of carriers for mistakes of their agents 
in quoting freight rates to shippers is no longer open to 
discussion. The further question involved in this case 
is whether a carrier is liable in damages to a shipper in 
cases where the shipper has been damaged by failure of the 
carrier to post at its stations, although it has complied 
with the law by filing with the Commission, a tariff nam- 
ing new rates. In Illinois Central R. R. Co. vs. Henderson 
Elevator Co., 226 U. S. 441, the opinion of the court was 
as follows: 

The Henderson Elevator Co., defendant in error, as plaintiff 
below brought this action to recover damages from the railroad 
company, the plaintiff in error, because of a loss alleged to have 
been sustained by an erroneous quotation by the agent of the 
railroad company of the freight rate on corn shipped in inter- 
state commerce from the station of the railroad company at 
Henderson, Kentucky. A rate of 10 cents per 100 pounds was 
quoted by the agent when in fact the rate as fixed by the pub- 
lished tariff on file with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ind effective at the time was 13% cents per 100 pounds. On the 
trial before a jury the court instructed that if the loss sustained 
by the plaintiff ‘‘was occasioned and brought about by de- 


fendant’s failure to have posted or on file in its office in Hen- 
derson, Ky., its freight tariff rate in question and by reason of 


iny erroneous quotation of defendant of its freight rate from 
and to the points in question, of which plaintiff complains 
there should be a verdict for the plaintiff. A verdict 


having been rendered for the plaintiff in accordance with this 
instruction and the judgment entered thereon having been sub- 
sequently affirmed by the Court of Appeals of Kentucky (138 
Kentucky, 220), this writ of error was sued out. 

It is to us clear that the action of the court below in affirm- 
ing the judgment of the trial court and the reasons upon which 
that action was based were in conflict with the rulings of this 
court interpreting and applying the Act to Regulate Commerce. 
New York Central R. R. vs. United States (No. 2), 212 U. S. 500, 
604: Texas & Pacific R. R. Co. vs. Mugg, 202 U. S. 242; Gulf 
R. R. Co. vs. Hefley, 158 U. S. 98. That the failure to post does 
not prevent the case from being controlled by the settled rule es- 
tablished by the cases referred to is now beyond question. Kan- 
sas City So. Ry. Co. vs. Albers Comm. Co., 223 U. S. 573, 594(a). 


In United States vs. Miller, 223 U. S. 599, 
had before it demurrers to indictments which 
decision of the question whether compliance with the re- 
quirements of the act in respect of the posting of tariffs 
in depots, stations or offices of the carrier is essenyial to 


the court 
involved 


make a tariff lawfully effective. In that case the court 
said: 
It is the contention of the defendants that a tariff is not 


published in the sense in which the act uses that term unless 
printed copies are “kept posted in two public and conspicuous 
places in every depot,’ etc., and it was this contention that 
prevailed in the Circuit Court. 3ut, in our opinion, it is not 
sound. Publication and posting in the sense of the act are es- 
sentially distinct. This is the import of the provision that the 
requirements relating to “publishing, posting and filing’’ may 
be modified by the Commission in special circumstances, for if 
publishing included posting, mention of the latter was unneces- 
sary. And from all the provisions on the subject it is evident 
that the publication intended consists in promulgating and dis- 
tributing the tariff in printed form preparatory to putting it 
nto effect, while the posting is a continuing act enjoined upon 
the carrier, while the tariff remains operative, as a means of 
affording special facilities to the public for ascertaining the 
rates in force thereunder. In other words, publication is a step 
in establishing rates, while posting is a duty arising out of the 
fact that they ‘have been established. Obviously, therefore, 
posting is not a condition to making a tariff legally operative. 
Neither is it a condition to the continued existence of a tariff 
once legally established. If it were, the inadvertent or mis- 
chievous destruction or removal of one of the posted copies from 
t depot would disestablish or suspend the rates, a result which 
evidently is not intended by the act, for it provides that rates 
nce lawfully established shall not be changed otherwise than in 
the mode prescribed. 


Like views of the posting clause were expressed in Texas 
& Pacific Ry. Co. vs. Cisco Oil Mill, 204 U. S. 449, and upon 
further consideration we see no reason for departing from 
them, See also Kansas City Southern Ry. Co. vs. Albers Com- 
mission Co., ante, p. 573. 
j Whether, by failure to comply with that clause, a carrier 
secomes subject to a penalty is apart from the present case 
and need not be considered. 


In view of the decisions of the Supreme Court above 
mentioned, it is our conclusion that we may not award 
the damages which complainant alleges it has suffered in 
this case; and the rule announced in the Kiel Wooden- 


ware case, supra, is modified accordingly. 

This case illustrates the gross injustice that may re- 
sult to shippers who are misled by reason of default of 
carriers in respect to posting tariffs as required by law, 
and therefore the necessity for rigid enforcement of these 
requirements. The Commission deems it proper in this 
connection to draw attention to the provisions of the act 
in this respect. Section 6 provides that schedules of rates 
shall be plainly printed in large type, and that copies for 
the use of the public shall be kept posted in every depot, 
station or office of such carrier where passengers or freight 
respectively are received for transportation in such form 
that they shall be accessible to the public and can be 
conveniently inspected. This section gives the Commis- 
sion certain discretion to modify the provision as to post- 
ing. Under the rules of the Commission, however, every 
carrier must keep on file, subject to public inspection at 
stations where property is received for transportation, its 
current rates from such stations. Under these rules the 
Soo line was under requirement to have on file at Mil- 
waukee the rates here involved. 

The Elkins act provides that a fine of not less than 
$1,000 nor more than $20,000 shall be incurred by any 
-arrier failing to publish its rates in the manner provided 
above. . 

The Commission will request the prompt prosecution 
of carriers who fail to meet the above requirements of the 
law. It will make investigations on its own account to 
determine the state of tariff files at stations, and will 
receive and act upon information from any person having 
knowledge of such failure. 

There being no evidence tending to prove that the 
rates charged were unreasonable, the complaint must be 
dismissed, and it will be so ordered. 


WEIGHING OF FREIGHT BY CARRIERS 








OPINION NO. 2399 
(28 I. C. C. Rep., P. 7.) 
THE MATTER OF THE INVESTIGATION 


l. & S. NO. 4631 


IN OF AL- 


LEGED IRREGULARTIES AND DISCREPANCIES 
IN THE WEIGHING OF FREIGHT BY CARRIERS 
SUBJECT TO THE ACT TO REGULATE COM- 
MERCE. 


Submitted May 16, 1913. Decided June 18, 1913. 

1. Inaccuracies in weighing result in the imposition of unreason- 
able charges and in discrimination between shippers just as 
really as do differences in the freight rate itself. 

2. The record herein discloses that a majority of the track 
scales now in use should be at once rebuilt in order to obtain 
reasonably accurate results. It is also apparent that many 
additional scales should be installed. 


3. A modern scale, properly installed and kept in proper condi- 
tion, should be accurate within at least 100 pounds, and 
when under test it shows a variation of 100 pounds or more, 
it should be considered out of order. All scales should be 
tested by the test car at least once in two months; in many 
cases every month. 

4. Cars should never be weighed in motion coupled at both 
ends. They may properly be weighed in motion when un- 
coupled upon scales especially designed for that purpose and 
in charge of thoroughly competent men. Cars should not 
ordinarily be weighed when coupled at one end, and never 
unless at points where the greatest attention is paid to the 
condition of the scale and the competency of the weigh- 
master. 


5. A prolific source of error is the wrong stenciling of the tare 


weight of cars; when the car weighs more than the sten- 
ciled tare the shipper loses, while when the car weighs less 
than the stenciled tare the shipper gains. Correction of an 
erroneous stenciled weight is by a proper reweighing of the 
car at stated times. 
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6. Inacecuracies in weighing particular commodities, such as 
grain, coal and lumber, discussed and various remedies con- 
sidered; and criticism of certain team-track weighing made. 
7. General rules and practices of carriers whereby large amounts 
of carload freight are exempted from all weighing whatso- 
ever considered and various criticisms and recommendations 
thereon made, 
Remedies for the defects in weighing revealed by this investi- 
gation discussed at length, and the opinion advanced that 
some federal tribunal, perhaps this Commission, should be 
given authority in the following respects: (a) To fix the 
points at which track scales shall be installed; (b) to pre- 
scribe the standard of such scales and their installation; (c) 
to test or supervise the testing ef such scales; and (d) to 
supervise the operation. 

J. T. Marchand for Interstate Commerce Commission. 
D. H. Beatty, C. B. Northrop, G. W. Taylor and T. H. 

Gatlin for Southern Railway Co. 

Bel-eville & Bell for National Industrial Traffic 

League 
C. B. Berntsen, R. B. Scott and W. E. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 
W. M. 


ehants’ Association. 


Wells for 


Bertolet for Pennsylvania Retail Coal Mer 


C. H. Blatchford for Boston & Maine Railroad, Maine 
Central Railroad Co. and others. 

A. H. Boyd, Jr., and L. D 
Ohio Railroad Co. 

C. A. Briggs for Bureau of Standards. 

T. H. Burgess and F. H. Post for Erie Railroad Co. 

A. P. Burgwin for lines, west, and 


Davis for Baltimore & 


Pennsylvania 
others 

O. E. Butterfield for New York Central lines. 

E. B. Crosley, W. L. Kinter, C. H. Ewing and R. L. 
Russell for Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co. 

A. S. Dodge for Western Weighing & Inspection 
Bureau. 

F. P. Eyman and C. C. Wright for Chicago & North- 
western Raiiway Co. 

R. V. Fletcher for Illinois Central Railroad Co. and 
others 

W. A. Glasgow, Jr., 
and others. 

G. L. Graham for New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co. 

W. T. Hughes for Chicago, Rock Island & 
Railway Co. and others. 

J. H. Limberger for Trunk Line Association. 

J. C. Lincoln for Merchants’ Association of New York. 

J. W. McClure for Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis and 


for Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


Pacifie 


others. 

F. D. McKenney for Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and 
others. 

R. Walton Moore for Illinois Central Railroad Co 
and others. 

T. J. Norton for Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co. and others. 

W. S. Phippen for National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. 

H. T. Porter for Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Co. 

P. P. Rainer for Joint Rate Inspection Bureau. 

T. W. Reath, H. A. Tate and G. I. Waterhouse for 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 

G. K. Smith for National 
Association and others. 

J. E, Stark for National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 


Lumber Manufacturers 


tion. 

H. W. Woolf for Southern Weighing & Inspection 
Bureau. 

F. G. Wright for Missouri Pacific Railway Co. and 
others. 
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James Turnock and J. F. Cruikshank for Streeter- 
Amet Weighing & Recording Co. 

Teal, Minor & Winfree for West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

O. F. Bell for National Industria!] Traffic League. 

Pierson & Shertz for Philadelphia Coal Exchange. 

Davis, Kellogg & Severance and F. D. Adams fo: 
Duluth & Iron Range Railroad Co. and others. 


Report of the Commission. 
PROUTY, Commissioner: 

This investigation was undertaken in consequence of 
numerous complaints received from all sections that the 
weights upon which freight charges were assessed were 
grossly inaccurate and that great difficulty was experi- 
enced in correcting these inaccuracies. The principal 
complaint was against carload weights, and the weighing 
of carloads by track scale has been the principal subject 
investigated, although some attention has been incidentally 
given to platform scales. 

The investigation has taken a very wide range. Hear 
ings have been held in all parts of the country, occupying 
{6 days, in the course of which over 7,000 pages of 
testimony have been taken and a great number of ex 
hibits accumulated. Everything connected with the in 
stallation and the operation of track scales has been 
gone into, and the various rules of the carriers for the 
ascertainment and correction of weights have been con 
sidered. 

The results of this investigation have abundantly 
justified the proceeding. The first hearing made plain 
the deficiencies of the carriers in this respect, and imme 
diate steps were taken for the betterment of weighing 
onditions, which have already resulted in most marked 
improvement. Looking at conditions as they existed when 
the order instituting this investigation was made, on Jan 
15, 1912, this can be affirmed with some confidence 
Three-fourths of all the track scales in use in the United 
States were of defective design or improperly installed 
Not more 
than 10 per cent were accurately tested, and a majority 
were not in any proper sense tested at all. The methods 
of weighing were heedless and unsatisfactory in many 


Less than one-fourth were properly inspected. 


The stenciled tare weights upon 80 per cent of 
While check-weighing at certain 


cases. 
all cars were erroneous. 
points where better facilities were available and superior 
operating conditions prevailed tended to reveal many of 
the original erroneous weights, these changes in the origi 
nal weight were a source of constant irritation and in 
convenience to shippers. 

The carriers insist that these errors were as often 
-in favor of as against the shipper, and that on the whole 
they would offset one another. There is, and there can 
be, no intelligent opinion upon this point, nor is this, 
perhaps, material. The freight rate is in most cases 
assessed by the hundred pounds. It amounts to the same 
thing whether the rate be high or the weight excessive 
Inaccuracies in weighing result in the imposition of un 
reasonable charges and in discrimination between ship 
pers just as really as do differences in the freight rate 
itself. Nor does it meet the situation to say that the 
railroad has given to one shipper, by assessing charges 
upon too low a weight, what it has taken from another 
by enforcing an excessive weight. In so far as possible 


the weight assessed should be the true weight. 
This report will deal as briefly as possible with the 
following matters: 
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The installation of the track scale. 
2. Inspection and testing. 

3. Operation. 

Tare weights of cars. 

5. Weighing of particular commodities. 
6. General rules. 

7. Remedial suggestions. 





oe 
— 


Installation of Track Scales. 
This record contains the testimony of the representa- 
tives of one or more scale manufacturers and of the 
inufacturers of various devices used in connection with 
and also that of several railroad experts 
from those systems which have given special attention 


ick scales, 


this subject. There are exhibits showing the ideal 
ck scale and the method of its installation, but it 
vould not be profitab-e to attempt to here discuss any 


these matters of technical detail. It is only desired 
this point to emphasize the necessity of a proper in- 
tallation, the best scale cannot be kept 
proper condition or made to produce accurate results. 
The standard track scale of today has a capacity of 


from 200,000 to 300,000 pounds. Its length, meaning the 


without which 


ength of the track above the scale over which the cars 

; ass, is from 40 to 52 feet. The commonest defect in 
the installation of the scale seems to be in the con- 
truction of the pit containing the scale itself. Not only 

ould the foundations be sufficient, but the pit itself 

ould be so constructed that it can be kept absolutely 


iry and can be readily entered for purposes of inspection. 


en great accuracy is desired it should be kept at a 
iniform 

Formerly the platform above the scale was attached 
itself, the track upon which the stood 
laid on the platform. With this system 


truction the platform is very liable to bind at the edges, 


temperature. 


car 
of con- 


to the seale 


elng 


r 


oducing inaccuracy in weights, and the modern method 
tracks 
upon 


which the car rests when 
eing down 
e platform, so that the platform itself is stationary and 
with the 
track is 
when the 


to support the upon 


weighed standards which pass through 


not connected scale. 
A 
e car, 

ver the scale without engaging its mechanism. 
The 


somewhat 


platform so that 
use, passed 


second laid upon the 


scale is not in may be 
cost of a modern track scale, installed, depends 
the location where the installation is to 
runs from $3,300 to $10,000, according to 


upon 
and 
e size and quality of the scale. 

The state of Oregon has recently 
spector of track and we quote below 
first report to the railroad commission of that state: 

In the forty 


e ‘made, 


employed an in- 


scales, from his 


I have inspected I have found only 

that I could pass without adjustment. This was a2 
ivately owned scale, which did not belong to any railroad 
he seales inspected have varied from forty to twelve hundred 
ounds from correct weight: some have weighed heavy and 
thers have weighed light. 

Not a single scale in the lot was, in my judgment, originally 
roperly installed. I found the main platform bearings out of 
lace, and many scales have been found to be blinding. There 


seales that 


‘re all kinds of false bearings, levers were out of level. and 
nnections not plumb; check rods too tight—in fact, I found 
out every possible defect that would cause a scale to give 


> wrong weight. 


While conditions are improving, and while but little 
emains to be desired in the case of some few railroads, 
he akove illustrates what is still true of a con- 
derable part of this country. This record leaves no 
easonab e doubt that a majority of the track szales now 
should be at once rebuilt in order to obtain rea- 
sonably accurate results. It is also apparent that many 
dditional scales should be installed. 


very 
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Inspection and Testing. 


While a track scale is a strong and sturdy piece of 
mechanism intended to deal with heavy weights and to 
resist rough usage, it is, nevertheless, somewhat delicate 
and liable to get out of order. If the pit which contains 
the scale is damp the bearings rust, and this interferes 
with the ‘correctness of the result. If anything gets be- 
tween the platform and the edge of the pit, in those 
cases where the weighing track rests upon the piatform, 
the scale may bind. Various disarrangements may take 
place in the mechanism of the scale itself. 

A physical examination of the scale will frequently 
reveal defects of this character, and it is therefore essen- 
tial, according to the testimony of all those who have 
given this subject special attention, that the scale should 
be kept as clean as possible, and that a frequent inspec- 
tion should be made by going into the pit of the scale. 
By such examination defects can be frequently observed 
and corrected. A track scale much in use should be 
inspected and balanced every day. 

In the past, in the majority of cases, the subject of 
inspections seems to have received very scant attention. 
One witness testified that he regularly inspected the scale 
of which he had charge by looking through a crack in 
the platform, and this is a fair specimen of the manner 
in which that duty was often discharged. For this there 
is no excuse. It is not possiible to have an expert in 
charge of every track scale, but if the scale is properly 
installed a person of ordinary intelligence can be readily 
taught to give it such care and examination from day 
to day as may be necessary, although this should be 
supplemented by an expert inspection at regular intervals. 

While an inspection of this kind is necessary and 
should never be neglected, since it may reveal sources 
of error, the only certain way to determine whether a 
scale is accurate is by a weighing test of the scale itself. 
This test is made in various ways, but comes finally 
to the same thing, and consists in putting upon the scale 
and then comparing the reading of the 
The weight may be and is applied 


a known weight 
scale with that weight. 


in various forms, but the most approved method and 
the one most generally in use is by the test car. 
For this purpose a car of short-wheel base, usualy 


6 feet 6 inches, is provided, so constructed as to vary 
as little as possible in weight. As a test car moves 
from point to point upon a railroad there is almost of 
necessity some slight change in its weight, due to various 
causes, like the wearing away of those parts which are 
subject to wear, the varying weight of the oil in the 
boxes, etc. It was said, however, that a proper test car, 
properly would not vary more than 50 pounds in 
a trip of two weeks. 

The testing of the track scale, proper test 
car has been provided, consists merely in placing the car 
upon the scale and noting whether it weighs that car 
correctly. 

In order to make certain of the correctness of the 
test car itself, access must be had to a master scale; 
that is a scale which has been tested by standard weights 
obtained from the Bureau of Standards maintained by the 
United States government. There should be one such 
scale upon every considerable railroad system. 

Considerable was said at the various hearings as to 
the period which might properly elapse between tests 
of a track scale. Evidently much depends upon the care 
which is given the scale and the amount of work which 
is required of it. A scale subjected to continuous usage 


used, 


when a 
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is, in the nature of things, more likely to wear out than 
one which is used much less frequently. The general 
opinion seemed to be, however, that all scales should 
be tested by the test car at least once in two months; 
in many cases every month, 


Our investigations show that comparatively few rail- 
roads were, when this proceeding began, provided with 
proper test cars, and that in even fewer cases were those 
cars put to frequent and efficient use. 


The railroad commission of the state of Minnesota 
is required by statute to weigh certain commodities, and 
has jurisdiction in that connection over the railroad track 
scales of carriers operating within that state. When 
that commission first began its inquiries into the ac- 
curacy of track scale weights and the operation of track 
scales generally by the carriers, no railroad in the state 
of Minnesota had a test car. The commission itself 
purchased one, and this has led the various carriers in 
that state to provide similar equipment for themselves. 

Certain railroad systems, of which the Santa Fe and 
the Pennsylvania are good illustrations, have given spe- 
cial attention to the correct scaling of cars, and to this 
end have attempted to install suitable scales, to keep 
these scales in order, and to make certain that they are 
accurate. These railroads had at the beginning of our 
investigation test cars, but, broadly speaking, the test car 
was a thing, not unknown, but generally unused, and in 
a great measure this is still true. 


One of the subjects most discussed in considering 
the testing of scales was the degree of accuracy to which 
a track scale should be expected to weigh. Track scales 
are usually constructed to read within 50 pounds; that 
is, one notch upon the scale beam represents 50 pounds. 
The representative of one scale manufacturing company 
testified that in his opinion a scale could not be said 
to be in good order until it would indicate the variation 
shown by a single notch upon the scale beam. Upon 
the other hand, many of the carriers were of the opinion 
that any such degree of accuracy in a track scale was, as 
a practical matter, unattainable. 

We are satisfied that a modern scale, properly in- 
stalled and kept in proper condition, should be accurate 
within at least 100 pounds, and that when under test 
it shows a variation of 100 pounds or more it should be 
considered out of order. It is not meant that the weight 
of the contents of a car can ordinarily be ascertained 
within 100 pounds by track scaling. Into that result 
many sources of error May enter aside from the inac- 
curacy of the scale itself, but in our opinion that par- 
ticular source of error should not exceed the limit above 
named. 

Operation. 

No matter how excellent the scale, how perfect the 
installation, or how painstaking the maintenance, if the 
operation be faulty the result is error. This record 
leaves no doubt that the methods employed in the use 
of track scales for the weighing of carload freight are 
such as would often produce gross inaccuracies upon the 
most perfect scales. These faults consist partly in the 
way the cars are placed upon the scales for weighing, 
and partly in the recording of the weight itself. 

Cars may be weighed, and are habitually weighed, 
both in motion and at rest. They are sometimes coupled 
to other cars at both ends when weighed, sometimes 
coupled at one end, and sometimes entirely uncoupled. 
Different carriers have different practices in this respect, 
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and frequently the custom is different at different points 
upon the line of the same carrier. Upon no subject 
involved in this investigation has the testimony been so 
sharply conflicting as upon this. May cars be weighed 
in motion, or must they be spotted? May they be coupled 
when weighed at one or both ends, or must they be en- 
tirely uncoupled? These are the storm centers around 
which the fiercest discussion has raged. 

It would seem to be a self-evident proposition, and 
is the opinion of those witnesses who are best qualified 
to express one with no bias either way, that the ideal 
method of ascertaining the weight of a car is to place 
that car upon the scale, allow it to come to rest, remove 
everything from contact with it so that it stands alone 
upon the scale, and, having done this, take the weight. 
If the scales are accurate this will indicate upon the 
scale beam the true weight of the car. 

It is claimed, however, that as a practical matter no 
element of error is introduced if this car be coupled 
to other cars at one or both ends. Undoubtedly in many 
eases, perhaps in the great majority of cases, if a car 
were placed upon scales so arranged that this could 
be done, coupled at both ends to other cars, and allowed 
to come to rest, the weight would be substantially the 
same as though uncoupled. This clearly would be so 
unless there were some pull up or down at one or the 
other end of the car. But it is equally manifest that 
the possibility of error always exists if this car be 
attached to any other car by a coupling which is at all 
rigid or may be made rigid. The element of possible 
error is greater if the car be coupled at both ends than 
if it be coupled at one end. 

The length of most modern scales is such that cars 
cannot be weighed coupled at both ends, especially if 
the cars are of the smaller sizes, since the scale is so 
long that the attached cars often stand upon one end 
or the other of the platform. The practice, therefore, of 
weighing cars coupled at both ends is not as common 
to-day as formerly; indeed, it seems to be at the present 
time comparatively rare when any serious attempt is 
made to accurately weigh the car. It is, however, still 
a very common practice to weigh cars coupled at one 
end, and the results of many experiments were introduced 
tending to show that no substantial error resulted from 
this method. 

These experiments have for the most part been con- 
ducted by the carrier, but there is no reason to doubt 
that they were honestly carried out and that the results 
are correctly stated. Nevertheless, we are not prepared 
to accept the conclusion reached, and the reason why 
will be best shown by an examination of one of these 
tests. 

The most extensive, and perhaps the most satisfac- 
tory of all tests of this character, was conducted by the 
Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau, and involved 
the weighing, light and loaded, of 10,000 cars in different 
parts of the territory covered by the operations of that 
bureau during various periods of the year 1912. The 
head of that bureau testified that he aimed to have this 
weighing done at points where competent weighmasters 
were in charge. The car was first placed upon the 
scales coupled at one end. After being weighed in this 
position it was uncoupled, so as to be entirely free, 
and again weighed. The weighmaster had particular 
instructions to see when the car was weighed that 
it did not bind at the point where it was attached 
to the other car. Since the only error which can arise 
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by virtue of the fact that the car is coupled is due to 
its binding with the car to which it is attached, and 
since in most cases, if proper attention is given, no 
such binding will occur, it follows that the source of 
error from weighing in this manner was largely elimi- 
nated by the way in which the test was made. The rea) 
objection to this method of weighing cars is that unless 
the very greatest care is taken there will be an up or 
down pressure at the drawbar, and that, as cars are ordi- 
narily weighed in actual practice, the necessary attention 
is not given. An element of inaccuracy is introduced 
which is not liable to be guarded against when cars are 
weighed coupled, but the possibility of which is entirely 
removed when they are uncoupled. The question is not, 
Can cars be accurately weighed coupled at one end? 
but, rather, Will they be so weighed as the operation is 
ordinarily performed? 

An exhibit was filed giving the result as to each car, 
and an examination of this exhibit shows that in instances, 
although they are not numerous, marked differences occur 
between the coupled and the uncoupled weight. In one 
instance this difference was as great as 4,000 pounds. 
It appears, therefore, that even with the greatest care, 
errors may result from this method of weighing. This 
test, in view of the manner in which it was conducted, 
convinces us that cars ought not to be coupled at either 
end when weighed, if this, as a practical matter, can 
be avoided; and that is also the fair inference from the 
entire record upon this point. 

Some few railroads still weigh cars in motion when 
coupled at both ends; that is, the train is drawn slowly 
across the scale, and the weight of each car observed 
during its passage. This method of weighing aggravates 
all the errors and sources of error which would be 
present if the car were spotted while coupled at one or 
both ends. While some of the witnesses introduced 
tables showing the results of experiments tending to 
prove that this method of weighing was accurate, the 
opinion of most of those qualified to form one, and the 
practice of all railroads where this subject has been 
given careful attention, condemns the weighing of cars 
in motion when coupled at both ends. That system of 
weighing may be fairly designated as a relic of the dark 
ages of track scaling. 

Many railroads have constructed at very great ex- 
pense the most approved track scales, with a special view 
to weighing cars in motion. The best of these scales 
are provided with an arrangement called a mechanical 
which the car is slightly elevated and set in 
motion over the scale. By this method a uniform speed 
across the scale is attained. The car is absolutely dis- 
connected from all other cars, and experiments appear 
to show that when the scale is properly constructed and 
properly operated accurate results can be obtained. It 
would seem to be, in the nature of things, impossible 
to weigh a car while in motion with the same nicety 
that it can be weighed at rest, but it does appear that 
substantially accurate weights can be obtained in this 
manner. 

In actual life the idea is not always attainable, and 
in practical railroad operation it may not be possible to 
weigh loaded cars by the most perfect method. The time 
and expense involved in these different methods of weigh- 
ing must be considered. The testimony tends to show 
that there are instances where cars can only be weighed 
in motion and that there are other instances where it 
would impose a very serious burden if they were to be 
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in all cases uncoupled. This record does not show the 
expense of weighing a carload of freight. The opinion 
was expressed by one witness that it would cost 80 
per cent more to weigh cars uncoupled than to weigh 
them coupled at one end. To-day it is not so much a 
question of additional expense as of additional facilities. 
To require all cars to be spotted for weighing would 
render very extensive changes necessary at points where 
tuey could not well be made. 

Our general conclusion is that cars should never be 
weighed in motion coupled at both ends, that they may 
properly be weighed in motion when uncoupled upon 
scales especially designed for that purpose and in charge 
of thoroughly competent men; that cars should not ordi- 
narily be weighed coupled at one end, and never unless 
at points where the greatest attention is paid to the 
condition of the scale and the competency of the weigh- 
master. 

The second source of error in the operation of track 
scales lies in the observance and recording of the weight 
actually registered by the scale. It is necessary for the 
weighmaster to identify the car, that is, to take its initials 
and number, to ascertain the net tare weight stenciled 
upon the car, and to also ascertain and record the weight 
of the loaded car, as shown by the scale beam. When 
the car is spotted and uncoupled there is usually sufficient 
time for doing this with care, so that only occasional 
error results; but when the cars move across the scales 
with comparative frequency the liability to error is 
very much increased. So great is this liability, and so 
many errors arise from the personal infirmity of the 
operator, that much thought has been given to the per- 
fection of devices which shall eliminate this source of 
mistake. There are to-day two general classes of instru- 
ments for this purpose—the automatic and the mechanical 
self-registering device. 

The automatie device is attached to the scale beam, 
and stamps upon paper, without the intervention of any 
human agency, the weight of the car as it would be 
recorded upon the beam itself. The only duty of the 
weighmaster is to identify the car of which the weight 
is taken. Assuming the device to be perfect in operation, 
the only liability to error arises from applying the weight 
recorded to the wrong car. 

With the mechanical self-recording device the oper- 
ator observes the scale beam as the car passes across 
the scale or comes to rest upon the scale. When the 
beam is balanced he throws a lever-engaging mechanism, 
which records the weight as shown by the scale. Here 
the human element is present, since the operator must 
observe the moment at which the scale balances and 
throw the lever of the recording contrivance. The weight 
is recorded as of the moment when the lever is thrown, 
so that an error in observing the scale beam or in press- 
ing the lever results in an erroneous weight. 

The advocates of these two contrivances have each 
much to say in favor of his invention. Scale makers who 
do not as a rule own the self-recording mechanism and 
who apply whatever one is desired generally agree that 
some device of this kind should be used, and such seems 
to be also the impression of most railroad men of ex- 
perience in these matters. There is, however, no agree- 
ment as to what device is the best. If the automatic 
contrivances were absolutely reliable they would be su- 
perior, since the element of human error is entirely ex- 
cluded, but the testimony indicates that this device is 
not absolutely reliable, or, at least, only within certain 
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limits. Upon the other hand, it is conceded that the 
mechanical self-recording instrument gives with absolute 
accuracy the weight shown by the scale when the con- 
trivance is put in action by pressing the lever. 

Of 4,601 scales installed upon 93 of the principal 
railroads of the United States, 1,124 are equipped with 
the self-recording and 157 with the automatic device. 
It is significant that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., at 
its Juniata scale, which is maintained in the highest 
possible state of efficiency and over which more cars are 
probably weighed annually than upon any other scale in 
the United States, after having tried both devices has 
discarded both and now weighs by hand. The reason 
given by the expert of that company was that at that 
scale the automatic instrument was not sufficiently ac- 
curate and the self-recording too slow. 

We wish to carefully avoid any apparent expression 
of approval or disapproval of these rival instruments. 
Much must depend upon the conditions under which the 
service is to be rendered, and there is nothing in this 
record from which an opinion could properly be formed. 
What we desire is to impress the thought that it is just 
as essential to provide a competent operator as to furnish 
a suitable scale, and that so far no device has been in- 
dispense with intelligence, faithfulness 
The weigh- 


vented which will 
and ability upon the part of that operator. 
master must be as fit as the scale, a truth too often 
overlooked at the present time. 


Tare Weights. 


The weight of the contents of a car is determined by 
subtracting from the weight of the car and contents as 
shown by the scale the taré weight as stenciled upon 
the car. In some few instances the car is weighed both 
loaded and light, but in the great majority of cases this 
is impossible and the stenciled tare must be used. It is 
evident that even though the scale weight be accurate 
the result is error unless the tare weight of the car is 
aiso correct. 

The tare weight as stenciled is given in multipleg 
of 100 pounds, and the stenciled weight is treated as cor- 
rect unless the test shows a variation of more than 100 
pounds from the marked tare. Under this definition of 
correct probably at least 80 per cent, and very likely 
90 per cent, of all stenciled tares were at the beginning 
of this investigation inaccurate. A great amount of tes: 
timony has been introduced upon this point, and pages 
might be filled with tables showing the results of actual 
sarriers, but this 
would be unprofitable and is unnecessary. 


tests made both by shippers and by 
Minnesota is 
one of the few states in which the railroad commission 
eryercises an actual supervision over track-scale weighing. 
The commission of that state conducted an exhaustive 
series of tests as to the accuracy of tare weights. There 
is every reason to believe that these tests were fairly 
made; the results accord with the general import of other 
tables introduced, and some of these results may be re- 
ferred to as illustrative. 

Between April 16 and Aug. 15, 1912, 10,967 cars were 
light-weighed. These cars were not especially selected, 
but were all the cars which were unloaded during that 
period at certain points. No special pains were taken to 
see that the cars were clean or that they did not contain 
foreign substances. The cars were simply weighed under 


load and again weighed when unloaded in the same con- 
dition that they were received by the railroad and would 
be put back into service or delivered to another shippe: 
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They had contained just previously grain, 
About three-fourths had been loaded 


for loading. 
hay, straw, or coal. 
with grain. 

Of these, 6.254 weighed more than the stenciled 
weight. The variation was all the way from a few hun 
dred to 9,000 pounds, the average being 461 pounds to 
the car; 4,207 weighed less than the stenciled weight, the 
variation being as high as 6,000 pounds, and the average 
548 pounds; 506 cars out of the total] number~were cor- 
rectly stenciled. 

It has been said that the above cars were weighed 
without any special attempt to see that they were free 
from foreign substances, the purpose being to weigh the 
car as it would be delivered by the railroad to a shipper 
for loading and might be loaded by him. Special pains 
were, however, taken with 3,516 of these cars_to see 
that they were clean and contained no foreign matter 
which could increase the weight. The result of this was 
that 1,374 weighed more than the stenciled weight by 
an average of 352 pounds to the car, 1,778 weighed less 
than the stenciled weight by an average of 531 pounds 
to the car, while 364 cars were accurately stenciled. 

The Minnesota commission weighed many other cars 
at other times. The general result of most other experi 
ments would show a greater variation than the figures 
above given, but we have selected these as made in the 
manner which, all in all, seems to be the fairest. The 
conclusion which should fairly be drawn from everything 
said upon this investigation is about that indicated by 
the above figures. 

Some of the causes of this erroneous stenciling of tare 
weights can be readily assigned. 

Most cars are of wood, or contain more or less wood. 
Such ears shrink in weight when put into service. This 
record does not show. nor in the nature of things would 
show, exactly what such shrinkage 


it be possible to 


amounts to. Plainly it must vary with the type of car 
and with the condition of the materia; out of which the 
car is constructed, but, generally speaking, it may be 
assumed that if the stenciled weight represents the actual 
weight when the car is weighed for stenciling at the 
point of manufacture, that car will weigh less at the 
end of six months or a year. 

The use of the car necessarily wears away certain 
parts of the material, and this produces some decrease 
in weight. Beyond a certain point, when parts begin to 
be restored, this tendency to decrease ceases, so that if 
a car were weighed in its normal condition two or three 
years after being put into service but little further de- 
crease in weight on that account wou!ld take place. 

The repairing of cars tends to vary the weight. This 
is partly due to the fact that new parts are supplied in 
place of old parts, which have become worn, but mainly 
because the new part is frequently of a different type, 
which is heavier than the old type, as, for example, the 
insertion of a new drawbar or the application of a new 
brake beam. It seems probable that many of the most 
marked variations between the stenciled and the actual 
tare of the car are due to this cause. 

It is evident that no proper appreciation has been 
had of the importance of accurately stenciiing the tare 
In some cases cars have been purposely 
In numerous 


weight of cars. 
stenciled above or below actual weight. 
cases no tare weight whatever is given, and several in- 
stances were reported where the stenciled weight upon 
one side of the car was different from that upon the other. 

It is probable that there may be some variation from 
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week to week in the weight of the same car, especially 
when the car is made 6f wood. If the car is old and not 
thoroughly painted it will absorb a considerable amount 
ff moisture. The opinion was expressed, although not 
upported by any actual test, that the tare weight of cars 
would vary as much as 1,000 pounds, according as the 
weather might be dry or wet. 

It should also be noted, and this is a matter of great 
that cars when loaded contain foreign sub- 
stances. The previous load has not been properly cleaned 
ut, so that several hundred pounds are in the car when 
he new lading is made. It may sometimes be the duty 


nportance, 


earrier to c.ean 
frequently 


sometimes of the 
failure to do so 


the shipper and 


is ear, but evidently may 


esult in errors of weight. 
It also happens that during the winter months cars 
re covered with snow, which adds to the gross weight 


of the car. 

There was considerable argument during the various 
earings when the shipper and when the railroad 
benefited by the fact that the actual] light weight differed 
from the This is most 
inswered by stating the figures in a given case. Let it 
be assumed that the gross weight is 120,000 pounds, the 
actual light weight 40,000 pounds, and the stenciled weight 
:8,000 and 42,000 pounds, respectively. The actual 


as to 


stenciled tare. question easily 


weight 


of the contents of the car, as compared with the weight 
ertained by using the stenciled tare, is shown below: 
120,000 10,000 80,000 
120,000 $2 000 78,000 
120,000 38,000 &2 000 


It will be seen, therefore, that whenever the stenciled 
weight is greater than the actual weight the shipper pays 
upon less than the actual contents of the car, while, when 
than the actual 


than the actual 


+) 


weight the 
that is, 
tare the 


e stenciled weight is less 
contents: 


stenciled 


shipper pays on more 


when the car weighs more than the 


hipper loses, while when the car weighs less than the 
tenciled tare the shipper gains. 
The carriers assert that inasmuch as the tendency 


of a car is to lose weight most cars will weigh less than 
and that therefore in the 
has been the actual gainer 


the stenciled weight, past the 


shipper on the average and 


the carrier the loser. Upon the contrary, the shippers 
rge that, whatever might be expected, in point of fact 
cars as a rule actually weigh more than the stenciled 


weight, and that therefore the shipper has been the loser. 
introduced by both parties tend to confirm the 
one introducing the table. But all 
It is no satisfaction to one shipper 


Tables 
position of the this 
the mark. 
wko has paid on from one to five thousand pounds more 
than he should to be told that some other shipper has 
paid upon that much less, or that he himself may some 
time be equally fortunate. method should be de- 
vised by which actual, not average, weights can be ascer- 
tained. ‘To-day the most prolific source of error in ascer- 
taining the correct weight of the contents of a car by 
track scaling is found in the fact that the actual light 
weight does not at the time of the weighing agree with 
the tare stenciled upon the car. 


is beside 


Some 


The Weighing of Special Commodities—Grain. 

Grain usually moves from the field to the country 
elevator and from the country elevator to some primary 
market. Presumably the grain is weighed at the country 
elevator, where it is received from the producer, but the 
manner of these weights and their effect is not detailed 
in this record. At the primary grain market it is usually 
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weighed by some elevator. As a rule, the scales and 
weighmaster of this elevator are under the supervision 
of a chamber of commerce, or, sometimes, of the state or 
municipality itself. 

Generally speaking, these elevator weights are ac- 
cepted by all parties in the merchandising of this grain, 
and are also accepted by the railroad in assessing its 
freight charges, although it appears that in some instances 
railroads rely for their charges upon track-scale weights. 

Elevator weights are usually accurate, and compara- 
tively little complaint has been received from the han- 
dlers of grain of erroneous weights. In one or two in- 
stances complaints have been registered that the quantity 
of grain weighed out of the car does not correspond with 
the amount of the invoice, which is also the amount 
upon which freight charges are assessed. 

Four and other grain products are usually shipped 
in packages containing a certain number of pounds, and 
the weight of the contents of the car is ascertained 
for the purpose of assessment of freight charges by 
counting the number of packages. If there are instances 
where track-scale weights are used in assessing freight 
charges against grain products, that has not been brought 
to the attention of the Commission. 

Generally speaking, at the present time, but little 
complaint exists as to the weighing of grain and grain 
products. 


Complaint of Chicago Board of Trade. 


Reference may. be here made to a matter presented 
to the Commission by the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Owing to the great extent of the city of Chicago and 
tre location of the different elevators within that city, it 
s not feasible to receive all grain which is intended for 
c‘ty consumption from the elevators. A large 
amount of grain must be unloaded upon team tracks, and 
the present practice is to weigh this grain in the wagon 


very 


upon ylatform scales. 

These scales are owned and operated by the railroad, 
and shippers allege that the weights so ascertained are 
not accurate, 

The reason for this was found by the witnesses in 
several circumstances. 

It was said that the grain in being unloaded from the 
car into the wagon was almost invariably spilled to a 
greater or less degree, so that a distinct loss in 
oecurred from this cause between the car and the scale. 
also said that the scale was carelessly and 
operated by the railroad employe and that 
it was not properly tested and inspected. 

There was the still further allegation that 
supervision was not exercised by the weighmaster in ob- 
serving whether the wagon contained the same number 
of persons or the same person when weighed empty and 


weight 


It was 


improperly 


proper 


light. 

The result of all this has been that cars unloaded 
upon the team track and weighed in this manner in- 
variably show a considerable shortage. The average 


amount did not appear. This in turn has created a preju- 
dice against the team-track market, so that grain habitu- 
ally sels for less, frequently for as much as 2 cents per 
bushel less, when for team-track delivery than when for 
elevator delivery. Those merchants in Chicago who op- 
erate through the team-track delivery urge that these 
conditions are burdensome and should be removed. 

It was stated in behalf of the Chicago 3oard of Trade 
that that organization was willing to take over the in- 
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spection and operation of these scales, and the desire of 
both shippers and commission men seemed to be that 
this arrangement should be made. The thought was 
expressed that under such an arrangement a close super- 
vision could be exercised not only over the weighing, but 
over the unloading of the grain itself. 

The railroads at the present time make a charge of 
10 cents per load for this weighing service, and the 
Board of Trade would expect if it took over the operation 
of these scales to make and retain this same charge. 
It was stated that a considerable deficit would undoubt- 
edly occur to the Board of Trade notwithstanding this 
arrangement, but that that organization was willing to 
undertake this task, just as it now supervises the weigh- 
ing of all grain handled through elevators in the city 
of Chicago, inasmuch as certain members of the board 
dealt in this team-track grain. 

It is evident that there is usually a shortage in the 
weight of cars of grain unloaded upon these team tracks, 
and this seems to be due partly to carelessness in the 
handling of the grain and partly to improper scaling. 
For negligent unloading of the grain the carrier is not 
responsible, but for the weighing of it. It occurs to us 
that the Board of Trade might well be given jurisdiction 
over these platform scales, which are extensively used 
for the purpose named, in the same manner that it has 
jurisdiction over all other scales by which grain is 
weighed in that market. This certainly would relieve 
carriers from all criticism, and might incidentally enable 
the Board of Trade to exercise some supervision over the 
handling as well as the weighing of the grain in the 
interest of its members. 

Something was said as to the reasonableness of the 
charge imposed by the carriers for the weighing, but 
the Commission can make no order touching that matter 
in this proceeding, and will not therefore express an 
opinion. 

Coal. 

The tonnage of coal exceeds that of any other com- 
modity, and the proportion which the freight charge bears 
to the value at destination is greater in case of coal than 
with any other article of general consumption. The 
weight is ascertained by the carrier upon which freight 
charges are computed is usually the weight used by the 
mine owner in billing to his customer. It is therefore 
especially important that the weight of this commodity 
should be correctly ascertained. 

There is a great variety of method in the weighing 
of coal. A representative of the Louisville & Nashville 
stated that upon his line the mines as a rule owned no 
scales, the coal being weighed upon scales owned and 
operated by the railroad. These scales are not at the 
mine, but are usually in close proximity, and it was said 
that coal] is seldom hauled 50 miles before being weighed. 
The weight is communicated to the mine owner, who 
accepts it as correct and invoices his coal upon that 
basis. This witness testified that upon the Louisville & 
Nashville coal was weighed in motion, with the cars 
coupled at both ends, and that both the railroad and the 
mine owner declined to vary from the weight so ascer- 
tained. 

This witness stated that the method pursued upon 
the Louisville & Nashville was that ordinarily in use 
in territory south of the Potomac and Ohio and east 
of the Mississippi. He did not say definitely, however, 
whether the ordinary rule was to weigh cars in motion 
and coupled, as upon his line. 
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It frequently happens that coal is not weighed until 
it has moved a considerable distance from the mine. The 
Norfolk & Western weighs its coa] for Central Freight 
Association territory for the first time at Portsmouth. 
Tidewater coal at Norfolk, Baltimore, etc., is weighed at 
the port, and the weight so ascertained governs. Perhaps 
in the majority of cases the coal is weighed at the mine, 
either upon scales owned and operated by the railroad 
or upon those installed by the mine owner, but operated 
under the supervision of the railroad. In the anthracite 
regions the scales are located near the collieries, but seem 
to be uniformly owned and operated by the railroad. 

Ordinarily the car is not light-weighed before being 
loaded, but sometimes it is, and this seems to be the 
rule in the anthracite regions. In all cases the weight 
of the coal, when ascertained, is communicated at once 
to the mine owner, if not already known, and is the 
weight upon which the coal is sold and the freight 
charges are assessed. Both the mine owner and the rail- 
way insist upon these weights as ascertained at the point 
of origin. 

More complaint exists as to the weighing of coal 
than with any other commodity except lumber. The oft- 
repeated allegation was that the coal did not weigh out 
up to the billed weight, the shortage being from a few 
hundred to several thousand pounds. There was an 
earnest demand for some change in the system of weigh- 
ing coal, which usually resolved itsel finto a demand 
for destination weights. 

It is manifest that this Commission can have no con- 
trol over the contract between the coal producer and 
his purchaser. If the mine producer insists that his con- 
tract of sale shall provide for mine weights, we cannot 
control that action. We can, however, see to it that 
freight charges are assessed upon actual weights, and 
that the rules under which those weights are ascertained 
are correct. 

The weight of coal at destination does not necessarily 
correspond with its weight at the mine. If coal is not 
properly trimmed when loaded it is liable to fall from 
the car during transportation. Coal is also subject ta 
extensive pilfering en route, being ordinarily shipped in 
open cars, frequently through sections which are densely 
populated, and being an article of universal necessity. 
We have nothing before us from which any reliable esti- 
mate can be made as to the amount of loss due to the 
falling of coal from cars en route or to pilfering. 

There may also be a substantial change in weight 
between the time the coal leaves the mine and its arrival 
at destination, due to evaporation. The coal is frequently 
wet at the mine in the process of mining or preparing 
for shipment, and the drying out of the water lightens 
the weight of the car. In case of washed coal an allow- 
ance on this account is frequently made. The coal 
itself as it comes from the mine sometimes contains con- 
siderable quantities of moisture, so that a carload of 
coal, like a carload of lumber, would lose in weight by 
drying out if it stood in the hot sun or was kept for 
any length of time in a dry climate. An account was 
given of some experiments which tended to show that 
with certain western coals standing in open cars in the 
hot sunshine for 25 days the loss in weight owing to 
evaporation of moisture was from 4 to 22 per cent. Other 
coals lost 2 per cent in 10 days and 4 per cent in 25 
days. It can hardly be expected, therefore, that the 
weight at destination would exactly correspond with the 
weight at the mine, but there ought to be some fairly 
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uniform percentage of shrinkage according as the coal 
is produced in various sections and moved under various 
onditions. 

It seems proper for a railroad company to provide in 
ts tariff that the weight as ascertained at point of origin 
shall govern, unless shown to be incorrect within such 
measure of tolerance as may be properly fixed. Where 
the commodity varies in weight during the transportation 
it may provide that the weight so ascertained shall govern 
irrespective of the destination weight. It cannot, how- 
ever, provide that an incorrect weight, no matter when 
iscertained nor where ascertained, shall control. If that 
veight is shown to be incorrect it must give way to one 
which is correct. If, for example, the nature of the 
coal is such that in course of transportation its weight 
will not vary, and if the carload at destination does not 
weigh in fact what it is said to have weighed at the 
point of origin, this must show conclusively that the 
weight at the point of origin was incorrect, assuming 
always that the destination weight has been so ascer- 
tained as to leave no doubt as to its correctness. 

Where coal is wet in process of preparation for ship- 
ment so that the moisture does not become at any time 
a part of the coal itself, but soon evaporates, there would 
seem to be strong reason why a proper deduction should 
be made from the weight as ascertained at the mine. 
When the moisture is a part of the coal itself, even 
though it subsequently evaporates, the carrier may prop- 
erly require that the weight at the mine shall govern. 
When coal falls from the car or is lost by pilfering the 
carrier ought to be held responsible, since the falling 
from the car is due to improper loading and the pilfering 
is a loss against which the railroad must stand responsible. 


The difference in conditions in different parts of the 
country and of different coals is such that no general 
rule can be laid down. In our opinion, if some method 
can be adopted by which the weight of the coal at the 
mine is accurately ascertained and by which proper load- 
ing can be secured, the greater part of the present com- 
plaint, so far as it is well founded, will disappear. There 
should probably also be the right upon the part of the 
shipper to demand a reweighing of this and every other 
commodity under proper restrictions. When possible, the 
ear should be weighed light before being loaded or after 
being unloaded. 

Lumber. 


Lumber is generally sold by the thousand feet, and 
the weight is not therefore an item of significance in 
determining the invoice price. The freight rate is, how- 
ever, a very important part of the value of the lumber 
at the point of final destination, being frequently nearly 
as much as the lumber itself in case of the coarser grades. 
It is therefore a matter of great importance to all parties 
oncerned that the weight upon which the freight charge 
is assessed should be accurate. 

The rate of freight upon lumber is almost uniformly 
named by the hundred pounds, and the weight upon which 
that freight is assessed is universally determined by 
track-scale weight. The car is weighed at the point of 
origin, or as nearly as possible to that point, and the 
veight so established governs unless corrected. Almost 
ull shipments of lumber are weighed a second and fre- 
quently a third time, and the allegation of lumber ship- 
pers is that if these subsequent weighings show more 
than the original weight the weight is advanced, while 
f they show less no change is made in the original weight. 
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While this was denied by the carriers, the evidence indi- 
cates that in many cases at least the claim is correct. 

More complaint has been received touching the weigh- 
ing of lumber than with any other commodity, and per- 
haps more difficulty is experienced in the settlement of 
claims filed with carriers by shippers on this account 
than in case of any other commodity. Some of the rea- 
sons are these: 

Different kinds of lumber differ greatly in the weight 
of a thousand feet. The same kind of lumber in the 
same state of dryness does not always possess an abso- 
lutely uniform weight, and it is common knowledge that 
green lumber shrinks greatly in weight in the process 
of drying. Thoroughly dried lumber, if exposed to the 
atmosphere, especially if exposed to the elements in an 
open car, will absorb moisture and increase materially 
in weight. Lumbering operations are often conducted in 
northern latitudes, where snowfalls are frequent during 
the winter. The accumulation of snow and ice upon the 
car adds to its weight and thereby tends to increase 
the weight of the car beyond its stenciled capacity. 


Many carriers, realizing the imperfections of the scale 
weights, have been accustomed to recognize claims for 
errors in weight very readily. The shipper would state 
that so many thousand feet of a certain kind of lumber 
of a certain state of dryness had been shipped, and that 
this lumber in that condition would weigh a certain 
amount per thousand feet. Upon this basis the alleged 
overweight was corrected. 

Upon the other hand, some carriers have insisted 
that scale weights must govern and that they would under 
no circumstances correct an alleged mistake in weight 
upon the basis of an estimated weight. The varying 
practices of different railroads in this respect have led 
to friction between carriers and shippers and have un- 
doubtedly resulted in discrimination as between different 
shippers and certainly as between different railroads. It 
seems clear that some method should be devised by which 
the true weight ef this commodity can be more accurately 
ascertained. 

General Rules. 


Under this title reference will be made to certain 
rules and practices of the carriers, the effect of which 
is to exempt large amounts of carload freight from all 
weighing whatever. Railroads have generally organized 
weighing and inspection bureaus possessing jurisdiction 
over certain territorial limits. One of the duties of these 
bureaus is to supervise and correct the weighing of car- 
load freight. These bureaus enter into an arrangement 
with certain shippers by which the weight certified by the 
shipper to be correct is so accepted by the carrier. The 
agreement is in writing, and provides that the shipper 
shall furnish a correct weight, that he will pay any addi- 
tional charges which may be due owing to the under- 
weight if the weight furnished by him is subsequently 
corrected, and agreeing to allow the carrier at all times 
access to all records, invoice books and papers of the 
shipper pertaining to the weights of the cars shipped. 


These agreements cover package freight put up in 
standard packages where the weight is determined by 
counting the number of packages shipped in a particular 
ear. They also cover freight which must be weighed 
ordinarily in the car by someone. This weighing is 
done upon the scales of the industry, which in such 
cases are under the inspection of the weighing bureau, 
and may at any time be tested by the representative 
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of that bureau. It sometimes happens that the bureau 
itself appoints the weighmaster, who is paid by the 
industry. 

The checks 
weighing by this practice appear to be twofold. 

In the first place, the weighing bureau freqnently re- 
weighs such cars, comparing the result of such reweigh- 
ing with the weight as furnished by the shipper. While 
this is not an accurate test, since the weight as given 
by the shipper in the absence of intentional fraud would 


possessed by railroads against under- 


generally be more accurate than that obtainable by the 
railroad from ordinary weighing upon track scales, still 
it serves in a rough way to check the correctness of the 
shipper’s weight. 

Secondly, and in the main, the representative of the 
weighing bureau may at any time examine the books 
and records of the shipper, and by this means can usually 
determine whether the amount charged against the cus- 
rendered to the 


tomer corresponds with the amount 


carrier. 

The present investigation has not been of a character 
to develop any fraudulent practices which may exist un- 
der this system. We have endeavored to ascertain 
whether complaint of discrimination exists, either on the 
ground that the privi-ege is accorded to some and denied 
to others or in the administration of the agreement itself, 
No such instance has been found. Apparently the special 
agreement is extended to all shippers who desire to exe- 
cute it in certain lines of business and under certain 
circumstances without distinction. On the whole, so far 
as we have been able to obtain information, this system 
is satisfactory to shippers and, if honestly conducted 
tends to secure more accurate weights than could be 
secured by the ordinary methods of track-scale weighing. 

These special agreements are not, apparentiy, re- 
ferred to in the tariff, but all the inspection bureaus 
publish lists of the individuals, firms or industries with 
whom such agreements are in force, so that the public 
Where 


such an agreement is in force in one weighing district, 


is reasonably informed of what is taking place. 


the weights as furnished by the shipper are ordinarily 
but not uniformly accepted in other inspection districts. 
Of course, the bureau in the district where the traffic 
originates or any carrier in any other district is free at 
all times to examine into the correctness of the weight 
of a particular shipment, and, if found incorrect, to 
advance the shipment to its true weight, and this seems 
sometimes to be done. 

Two or three general rules incorporated in the tariffs 
of the carriers refer to weighing and have been made 
the subject of complaint. The first of these is what is 
known as “tolerance.” 

It will be readily appreciated that the exact weight 
of the contents of a car cannot be ascertained by the 
use of track scales. We have already seen that the 
scale itself should be regarded as accurate until an error 
of at least 100 pounds is shown. We have further seen 
that the tare weight of the car is stated in multiples of 
100 pounds, and is treated as correct until an error 
exceeding that amount appears. It has also been noted 
that some of the coarser commodities which are most 
frequently the subject of transportation shrink several 
hundred pounds in transit. From these and other causes 


it is admitted on all sides that there must be a limit 
of error within which the ascertained track-scale weight 
of a carload of. freight shall be deemed to be correct. 
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This limit is known as tolerance, and is in most juris- 
dictions 500 pounds, but in the jurisdiction of the Western 
Weighing Association and Inspection Bureau, which covers 
most territory on the west of the Mississippi River and 
east of the Pacific coast states, is 1,000 pounds. 

In our opinion 1,000 pounds is too great. In case 
of a commodity which only loads 20,000 pounds to the 
car, and there are many such, it means a twentieth of 
the entire loading. This is a very significant item in 
the assessment of freight charges, and is even more 
significant when the question is whether the carrier has 
delivered the full carload to the consignee. Even in 
case of coarser commodities like lumber and coal, weight 
should be more accurately ascertained than is contem- 
plated by this measure of error. If one tolerance is to 
be fixed for the weighing of all commodities, 500 pounds 
would seem to be large enough. 

It has been suggested that the measure of tolerance 
should vary with the character of the commodity trans- 
ported. Evidently accuracy in the matter of weight be 
comes important in proportion to the value of the article, 
when the question is as to whether the entire carload 
has been delivered, and in proportion to the amount of 
the rate, when the question concerns merely the assess 
ment of freight charges. No workable rule has, however. 
been suggested upon this basis; on the whole there seems 
to be among shippers very little objection to a tolerance 
of 500 pounds, and we think this may fairly be regarded 
as reasonable. 

In saying this, however, we have in mind only those 
articles which have been referred to in this investiga 
tion, and the expression of this opinion is not to be 
taken as covering commodities and conditions not be 
fore us. 

One instance has come to the attention of the Com 
mission where the tariff of the carrier provided that 
the weight ascertained 
govern, and it is frequentiy provided that weights at 


upon a particular scale should 


points of origin will govern. 

Tariffs of this character are unreesonable. The ship 
rer should be required to pay upon the actval weigh! 
To assess freight charges upon any other then the actva 
weight is to impose a rate either too high or too 'ow end 
to discriminate between different shippers. A carrier may 
not provide that the weight of a particular scale shal! 
govern, whether that scale be accurate or inaccurate, for 
the question is always, What is the actua!] weight of this 
shipment within reasonable limits as above indicated? 

Neither is it proper to provide that weights at either 
the point of origin or the point of destination shall gov 
ern, unless those weights are correctly taken; that is 
such a tariff would be unreasonable unless the shipper 
were permitted to show by reweighing or by other means 
that the weights at the point of origin were inaccurate. 

Neither can the carrier by this means exempt itself 
from liability to the shipper for loss of property in transii 
He can only properly provide against that variation in 
weight which may actually be supposed to occur during 
the transportation and for such measure of possible error 
as is reasonable in the premises. 

Another rule of the carriers provides that where a 
shipper asks for the reweighing of a carload of freight 
he shall pay 50 cents, where the weighing is upon the 
seales of the shipper, and $1 where the weighing is upon 
the scales of the carrier. Shippers object that where 
the weighing is upon the scales of the shipper no addi- 
tional charge should be made in any event, but the car- 
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rier is obliged to spot the car, and it can hardly be said 
that a charge of 50 cents for this service is unreasonable. 

It is further objected that no charge whatever should 
be made when the weighing is rendered necessary by the 
act of the carrier; that is to say, if the shipper asks 
that the car be weighed because it is his belief that the 
original weight was improper, he ought not to be re- 
quired to pay for the reweighing if it turns out that he 
was correct. The tariffs of some carriers now contain 
a rule to that effect, and in our opinion the tariffs of all 
earriers should provide that where a reweighing is re- 
quested by a shipper and such reweighing shows error 
beyond the limit of tolerance fixed no charge shall be 
made for that service. 


Remedies. 

The ultimate purpose of this proceeding was to cor- 
rect, in so far as might properly be done, such faults as 
were revealed, and the final inquiry is, To what extent 
and by what means can the defects in railroad track 
sca.es and their use which have been exhibited by the 
ev'dence in this record be remedied? 

At the outset it may be observed that, while this 
investigation has occupied much time and has been con- 
ducted at considerable expense, the results already ac- 
complished much more than justify the outlay. It be- 
eame evident upon the very first hearing that the matters 
under consideration had never received proper attention 
at the hands of the carriers. The importance of the sub- 
ject had not been appreciated. In the hurry and press 
of other things, scales had been overlooked. No sooner 
was the matter mentioned than railroads in all parts of 
and country realized that they were exceedingiy vulner- 
able at this point, and the process of betterment at once 
began. 


What has happened in case of one important system 
is an apt illustration. The reputation of that company 
for excellency in maintenance and operation is among 
the best, yet it appeared that in the matter of track 
seales it was deficient. Its scales were few in number, 
improperly installed, and inefficiently operated. It wou-d 
seem that the management of this great company had 
for some unaccountable reason overlooked the importance 
of this basic subject; but no sooner had these conditions 
been revealed than all this was changed. A department 
having charge of this subject has been created with a 
competent man at its head and with the means to do 
what is necessary. Old scales are being improved, hew 
seales are being installed, test cars have been contracted 
for and will be put into regular service. In the near 
future it seems evident that the track scales of that 
company will comport with the balance of its structures 
and their operation will be on a plane with the rest of 
its operations. 

What has taken place upon that line is taking place, 
usually in a less degree, upon many lines. Returns whicb 
earriers were required to furnish show that those com- 
pan‘es whose scaling devices were defective—and that 
includes the greater part of the railroad mileage of the 
United States—are generally installing new scales and 
rebuilding those now in service. New rules have been 
adopted for the light-weighing of cars, and there is every- 
where evidence that if nothing further were done, very 
material improvement would be made. There are, how- 
ever, many railroads which will not be disposed to bring 
their scale equipment up to a proper state of efficiency. 
It is not to be expected that all the railroads of this 
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country will be equipped with theoretically ideal scaling 
devices. To require this would be unreasonable, but such 
devices are among the most important of the appliances 
of a railroad, for they virtually determine the charge 
which the shipper is to pay and the railroad to receive. 

The cost of instailing a track scale is not extrava- 
gant, only a few thousand dollars to a single scale; the 
maintenance of the scale when installed igs not costly, 
nor dees its operation involve the employment of highly 
paid expert labor. In view of the importance of the 
subject and the comparative ease of proper attainment, 
it is not unreasonable to require, by mandate of the gov- 
ernment, if necessary, that the railroads of this country 
provide reasonably accurate track scales and maintain 
and operate those scales with reasonable efficiency and 
accuracy. How is this end to be secured? 


The first thing is to secure the proper installation 
of a proper scale, and, when once installed, the mainte- 
nance of that scale in proper working condition. This 
wil be done in many cases by railroads of their own 
accord, for it is as important to them as to the shipping 
public that the scales by means of which their freight 
charges are determined should be accurate. But it is 
not possiible to rely entirely upon voluntary action. In 
some form governmental authority must be able to require 
what is not voluntarily done. There are few, if any, 
municipalities in our whole country where the govern- 
ment does not in some form test and supervise the 
scales used for commercial operation. It is just as essen- 
tial, in some respects more essential, that this should 
be done as to railroad track scales, since the weighing 
is almost never in the presence of or under the direction 
of the shipper affected by it, and an error of weight is 
often unnoticed, and if noticed most difficult to sub- 
stantiate or correct. 


Assuming that in some form the government must 
exercise authority over the installing and the testing of 
track scales, should this be done by the ‘state or by 
the nation? It is evident that this duty is eminently 
local in its character. So far as the states see fit to un- 
dertake this work it can perhaps better be done in that 
way than through the exercise of federal authority, and 
the different states should be encouraged to assume and 
exercise an actual jurisdiction in this particular. 


At the present time some few states do this. The 
railroad commission of Minnesota is directed by statute 
to weigh the hay, straw and grain which is sold in that 
state, and, incidentally, is given authority over the in- 
stal.ation, maintenance and operation of railroad track 
scales. That commission, in the exercise of this juris- 
diction, has done most excellent service. The same is 
true of the states of Oregon and Washington, and to 
some extent of other states. Numerous states have in- 
ves‘ed their commissions with this power, and undoubt- 
ediy it will be exercised to a much greater extent in 
the future than it has been in the past. 

It is not probable, however, that this will be done 
by all states, and it will therefore be necessary for the 
federal government to exercise its authority in many 
eases. In our opinion some federal tribunal, perhaps this 
Commission, should be given authority in the following 
respects: 

(a) To fix the points at which track scales shall be 
instalied; (b) to preseribe the standard of such scales 
and their installation; (c) to test or supervise the testing 
of such seales; (d) to supervise the operation. 
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It is not suggested that the federal authority should 
actually test all the track scales of this country, much 
less provide the necessary apparatus for that purpose. 
The statute should require carriers themselves to install 
proper scales and properly maintain and test them, and 
should invest the federal tribunal with au.hority to make 
necessary rules and regulations to the securing of this 
end. The government should determine the kind of ap- 
paratus with which these scales are to be tested, the 
manner of the testing, the frequency with which the test 
shall be made. It should require a report of such tests 
and should have authority to make and supervise tests 
when it saw fit. The expenditure of a comparatively 
small amount of money would secure the installation and 
maintenance of adequate scaling facilities upon the rail- 
roads of the United States, and it is doubtful if a given 
amount of money could be more profitably expended in 
any other way in the regulation of these public agencies. 

After the proper installation and maintenance of track 
scales comes their proper operation, since éfror may 
and does frequently result from this source. It has been 
already observed that there are two sources of such 
error, of which the first is the imprope: placing of the 
cars for weighing. Here, as in the installation of the 
scale, most railroads may be relied upon to see to it 
that cars are properly placed, but if the full benefit of 
an accurate scale is to be had the government must be 
able to prescribe the manner in which that scale shall 
be operated. To this end it must have authority to lay 
down general rules for the placing of cars when weighed; 
that is, to determine whether they shal) be weighed in 
motion or at rest and whether they shall be coupled at 
one or both ends or entirely disconnected from other 
cars. The opinion has been expressed that upon a scale 
properly constructed and under proper conditions of op- 
eration motion weighing may be done with practical 
accuracy, and the authority should therefore extend to 
the prescribing of the particular cases, or rather the par- 
ticular classes, of scales upon which cars may be weighed 
in a given manner. 

The second source of error is in properly balancing 
the scale and in transferring the record from the scale, 
and this depends upon the person who does the weighing. 
To what extent should the weighmaster be under gov- 
ernment direction? 

We have seen that elevator weights of grain are 
usually accepted not only for the assessment of freight 
charges, but in the merchandising of the grain itself. As 
a rule the weighmasters in elevators are appointed by 
some chamber of commerce, municipality, state or other 
public authority, it being recognized that where the 
weights are to be accepted and acted upon by persons 
who cannot be present at the weighing the weighmaster 
ought not to be an interested party, but should rather 
be a representative of public authority. It is our im- 
pression that, while the weighmaster is appointed by 
some public authority, he is usually paid by the individual 
requiring his services. 

We have seen that the carriers themselves form 
associations for the supervision of the weighing of freight. 
This is partly for convenience and partly to prevent dis- 
crimination by improper collusion between railroads and 


shippers. These associations appoint the weighmaster, 


even though his services may be paid for by some indi- 
vidual railroad company or some industry. 

If the government is to supervise railroad scales with 
a view to obtaining accurate results, the authority must 
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extend not only to the scale but also to its operation, 
and in that the weighmaster plays the most conspicuous 
part. We do not suggest that all weighmasters should 
be appointed or licensed by the government, but we do 
think that there are points at which, and perhaps circum- 
stances under which, official weighmasters should act, 
and that the power should exist to appoint such persons 
and determine their sphere of action. 

We have seen that one of the most prolific sources 
of error is the wrong Stenciling of the tare weight of 
cars. A car may undoubtedly vary somewhat in weight 
from week to week, according to climatic conditions, and 
therefore, when possible, the car should be weighed both 
light and loaded at that end of the route at which the 
weight is to govern. This, however, in the great ma- 
jority of instances is impossible. The stenciled tare 
weight must be accepted, and it is extremely important 
that this weight should be as accurate as possible. While 
the stenciled weight never can be made absolutely ac- 
curate, there is no excuse for the wide element of error 
which now exists. 

It is apparent that the only means of correcting an 
erroneous stenciled weight is by proper reweighing of 
the car, and carriers generally concede that if it were 
practicable a reweighing ought to be had at certain defi- 
nite intervals. Some railroads have to-day in effect a 
rule requiring all cars to be reweighed, usually within 
a period of two years, but such rules in the past have 
been mainly honored in the breach. It is insisted that 
no similar rule can be properly observed, since no carrier 
under the system of car exchange now in vogue can 
hope to have upon its road every two years its entire 
car equipment. 

If it be assumed that cars can only be weighed light 
and restenciled by the road owning the car, then certainly 
it would be extremely difficult to secure a reweighing 
every year or every two years even, but if the sugges- 
tions already made are adopted there is no necessity 
that ever railroad should light-weigh its own cars. If 
scales are located at proper places which ure tested and 
operated by government officials there wowd seem to be 
no reason why the tare weights of cars might not be 
corrected upon these scales, and in this event it would 
be comparatively easy to test the tare weight of every 
car at least once in two years. 

In our opinion the following rules should be adopted: 
(a) Reweigh every car within one year from the date 
when it is put into service; (b) reweigh every car after 
it undergoes substantial repairs; (c) reweigh every car 
at least once in two years. 

The transaction is usually closed before the dispute 
as to the weight of a shipment begins. The car has been 
unloaded and gone; there is no way in which the truth 
of the matter can be determined, and this leads to much 
friction and hard feeling. 

Take, as an illustration, the shipment of a carload of 
lumber’ from some southern point of production to a 
northern point of consumption. This lumber is some- 
times and perhaps usually sold f. o. b. destination. The 
consignee pays the freight upon the arrival of the lumber, 
deducts that amount from the invoice, and remits the 
balance. 

Suppose, now, that the car is weighed at point of 
origin, en route it is reweighed and advanced 5,000 pounds. 
The shipper has: no knowledge of this advance until he 
receives remittance from his vendee, when :t is too late 
to examine into the circumstances of that particular case. 
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What applies to lumber applies, in perhaps a less de- 
ee and with less frequency, to various other commodi- 
es. Much trouble would be avoided if the interested 

party could be notified before the car was received and 

unloaded of exactly the amount upon which freight 
arges were to be assessed and given an opportunity 
make whatever claim he desired in respect to weight 
before the unloading of the car. This would be not only 

a matter of justice to the shipper, but would be a pro- 

tection to the carrier itself against unreasonable claims 

on account of excessive weight. 

In our opinion every carload of freight, where track 
scales are relied upon to determine the weight upon 
which freight charges are to be assessed, should be 
weighed within 50 miles of the point of origin ordinarily. 
The result of this original weighing should be at once 
communicated either to the consignor or the consignee, 
as the parties may direct. If, now, during the subsequent 
course of the shipment the weight of this car is advanced, 
the same party should be at once notified by telegram. 
Carriers complain that there is no way in which to ascer- 
tain the name of the party to be notified, but certainly 
this is a matter of detail in the working out of which 
no substantial difficulty can be experienced. They also 
say that it is an undue hardship to require them to send 
a postal card, and much more a telegram, to the party 
affected, but it occurs to us that if the carrier has made 
a mistake in the original weighing, which it is now pro- 
posed to correct and which may materially affect the 
financial interest of the shipper, the very least that can 
be done is to at once advise the interested party by wire. 

If the party notified so elects, he should be permitted. 
without any expense to him, to require a third weighing 
of that car. The mere fact that the railroad has weighed 
it twice with a different result raises a presumption of 
error which should fairly require the carrier to resolve 
the doubt at its own expense. In such case the shipper 
should also be allowed, without liability to demurrage 
charges, a sufficient time in which to examine into the 
weight of the car before it is unloaded. If no claim of 
overweight is made before the unloading, then no such 
claim should be entertained at all. 

What is said as to reweighing at the expense of the 
railroad does not apply to instances where a reweighing 
is requested by the shipper for other reasons than because 
the car has been check-weighed by the carrier and the 
first weight found wrong. If the shipper for his own 
purposes requests a second weighing, there is no apparent 
reason why he should not pay a reasonable sum for this 
service, unless it appears upon such weighing that the 
original weight. was erroneous and that the shipper was 
therefore justified in asking that the car be reweighed. 

No attempt will be made at this time to enter upon 
any discussion or to make any suggestions as to most 
of the rules which should govern the weighing of freight 
and the correction of incorrect weights. Representative 
shippers have this matter under consideration with the 
carriers, and it is expected that as a result of these 
conferences satisfactory rules will be formulated. If not, 
the matter will be further proceeded with by the Com- 
mission, and any particular rule can be made the subject 
of complaint. 

Neither do we here attempt any suggestion as to the 
Standards under which track scales should be installed 
and maintained. This matter has, since the beginning of 
this investigation, been taken under advisement by the 
American Railway Association, and we are informed that 
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such rules will in the near future be promulgated by 
that body. When formulated, their adoption and observ- 
ance is, of course, voluntary with the railroads in the 
present state of the law. The purpose of this report 
has been to point out in a general way the wrong existing, 
and to suggest in the same general way the remedy. 
Matters of detail should be disposed of as they subse- 
quently arise. 


DIVISION TO BE PAID BY SHIPPERS 


CASE NO. 3151 OPINION NO. 2406 


(28 I. C. C. Rep., P. 93.) 
MANUFACTURERS’ RAILWAY CO. ET AL. VS. ST. 
LOUIS, IRON MOUNTAIN & SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
CO. ET AL. 


Submitted Jan. 18, 1913. Decided June 21, 1913. 


Upon further consideration of this case on supplemental hearing, 
Held: That, 

1. The Manufacturers Ry., as found in the original report, is a 
common carrier subject to the act to regulate commerce, 
but original finding that the trunk lines serving St. Louis 
are subjecting its shippers to undue prejudice and disad- 
vantage because they absorb the charges of the Terminal 
Railroad Association, the lines embraced within which they 
own or control, in order to make delivery on the rails of 
that association at the St. Louis rate, while refusing con- 
temporaneously also to absorb the rate of the Manufacturers 
Ry., an independent terminal carrier, reversed. 

2. The payments formerly made to the Manufacturers Ry. by 
the trunk lines serving St. Louis out of their through rates 
were absorptions in compensation for services rendered for 
the trunk lines, and were in no sense divisions of joint rates 
for services réndered for the shippers on the Manufacturers 
Ry., as they would necessarily be considered to be under 
joint rates prescribed by this Commission. 

3. There is a well-defined distinction between absorptions, al- 
lowances and divisions of joint rates, which once recognized 
in the establishment of the joint rate, will render immaterial 
the question whether, in this case, the stock of the Manu- 
facturers Ry. and of the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Associa- 
tion, its principal industry, is in common or independent 
ownership, as the latter will then necessarily be treated in 
all respects upon the same basis as will the shippers located 
on or served by the Manufacturers Ry. who have no inter- 
est in that railway or in the brewing association. 

1 The present payments to the Manufacturers Ry. by the 

trunk lines serving St. Louis under their absorption tariffs 
are unlawful and should be canceled. 
Through routes and joint rates should be prescribed between 
the trunk lines and the Manufacturers Ry., under which the 
trunk lines will retain their full rate to St. Louis, the 
division of the joint rate accruing to the Manufacturers Ry. 
to be paid to it by its shippers, including the Anheuser- 
3usch Brewing Association, instead of by the trunk lines. 


Nage] & Kirby and Schumacher & Rassieur for com- 
plainants. 

Henry L. Stone and W. A. Colston for Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co. 

Henry E. Stone for Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 
Railroad Co.; Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Railway Co.; 
Illinois Central Railroad Co.; Southern Railway Co., and 
Wabash Railroad Co. 

D. P. Connell for Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Co. 

Edward A. Haid for St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
road Co. 

John G. Williams for Vandalia Railroad Co. 

Douglas W. Robert and Robert & Robert for Chicago 
& Alton Railroad Co. and Toledo, St. Louis & Western 
Railroad Co. 


Supplemental Report of the Commission. 


CLEMENTS, Commissioner: 

In the original report in this case, 21 I. C. C., 304 
[Traffic World, July 15, 1911, p. 121], we had under con- 
sideration the question of the status of the Manufacturers’ 
Railway as a common carrier under the Act to regulate 
commerce and its right under that statute to receive and 
demand from the trunk line carriers serving St. Louis 
divisions or absorptions out of their joint rates to and 
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from St. Louis on traffic from and to interstate points 
handled by it as the terminal or originating line. This 
earrier connects with the trunk lines in South St. Louis 
and transports carload freight between their termini and 
roints on its line in that city. The principal industry 
served by it is the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, 
although it reaghes numerous other industries by private 
spurs direct and still others located on or near its line 
by public team tracks. Prior to March 1, 1910, the trunk 
lines made an allowance to the Manufacturers’ Railway 
of from $3.50 to $5.50 per car out of their rates to St. 
Louis on all traffic received from or destined to points 
on the rails of that carrier. The cancellation of these 
al'owanees on that date gave rise to the complaint, which 
was filed by the Manufacturers’ Railway and certain of 
its shippers, including the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Asso- 
cation, that shippers located on the Manufacturers’ Rail- 
way were by that action caused to be subjected to undue 
prejudice and disadvantage because required to pay its 
local switching charge of $2 per car in addition to the 
St. Louis rate. Simultaneously with the cancellation of 
these allowances to the Manufacturers’ Railway the trunk 
lines also canceled similar allowances to 12 other indus- 
trial lines in St. Louis, with which they classed the com- 
rlainant railway. It does not definitely appear to what 
extent, if at all, these other 12 lines serve industries or 
shippers other than the owning industry. A majority of 
the stock of the Manufacturers’ Railway is owned by 
the holders of a majority of the stock of the brewing 
association, by reason of which and of the additional fact 
that the brewing association is the principal patron of 
the railway, the defendant carriers contend that the 
service rendered by the railway for all shippers, and if 
not for all at least for the brewing association, is a plant 
facility service and therefore that the Manufacturers’ 
Railway is not a common carrier within the meaning of 
the Act to regulate commerce, entitled to demand or re- 
ceive divisions or absorptions out of their joint rates 
to and from St. Louis. On June 21, 1911, the Commission 
rencered a partial report and decision in the case, in 
which it held that the Manufacturers’ Railway was a com- 
mon carrier within the meaning of the act and that the 
cancellation of the allowances to it by the trunk lines 
was unlawful and subjected the shippers located on its 
rails to undue prejudice and disadvantage and gave to 
other shippers in St. Louis located on other terminals 
an undue preference and advantage. The original record 
was deemed to be an insufficient basis for the determina- 
tion of the question of the proper amount of the allow- 
ences, if any, which should be made to it by the trunk 
ines or of the reparation, if any which should be 
awarded, and those questions were accordingly held open 
for determination in a supplemental proceeding. At the 
original hearing the defendant carriers introduced no 
evidence except by way of cross-examination of com 
plainants’ witnesses. At the present supplemental hear- 
ing they introduce testimony not only on the questions 
reserved for decision, but on new phases of the contro- 
versy as well, which, they contend, are pertinent to the 
issues involved, and they ask that the Commission re- 
view its origina] findings upon these records as combined. 


The Commission does not look with favor upon this 
methed of procedure on the part of defendants before it. 
It is the duty of each party before the Commission to 
present his case at the proper time, which ordinarily is 
at the time of the original hearing. But in view of the 
additional evidence now presented on all phases of this 
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controversy and of the importance of the questions to 
be decided in their effect upon the determination of other 
eases similar in character, it is deemed proper and neces 
sory that we review the case in its entirety upon th: 
record as now supplemented. 


Public Character of Facility. 


The city of St. Louis is built on the west bank ot 
the Mississippi River, opposite to East St. Louis, [I 
With an occasiona] exception, the streets paralleling th: 
river are numbered consecutively. Four of the streets 
one block apart, crossing the numbered streets at right 
angles, are, beginning on the north, Lynch, Dorcas, Pes 
talozzi and Arsenal, and within the rectangular area 
of some 35 or 40 city blocks bounded by Lynch street 
on the north, Arsenal on the south, and from First street 
west to Thirteenth, inclusive, are scattered the various 
plants, brewhouses, shops, etc., of the Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing Association, referred to herein as the brewery. 
Tre Manufacturers’ Railway will be referred to as the 
railway. The tracks within this area are leased by the 
brewery to the railway at a rental of $24,000 annually 
The squares bounded by the streets Ninth, Thirteenth 
Lynch and Dorcas; Ninth, Eleventh, Petalozzi and 
Arsenal, and Second, Broadway (Broadway being just 
south of Seventh), Petalozzi, and Arsenal are devoted to 
buildings and yards of the brewery exclusively. Although 
within these bounded areas there are also others in addi- 
tion to the three following-named departments, they will, 
for the sake of convenience, be referred to as the bottling 
department; Budweiser department and keg department, 
respectively. The tracks serving all three of these de- 
rertments are in and between buildings and sheds of 
the brewery or in the yards adjoining, and are prac- 
tically inclosed—on some sides by buildings with pas 
sareways between and on the other sides by fences or 
walls surrounding the yards contiguous to the buildings 
All of the tracks within these yards are essential to the 
oreration of the brewery except four team tracks in 
the yards contiguous to the bottling department at Ninth 
and Dorcas. As bearing upon the accessibility by the 
public to these various departments, it may be explained 
that the tracks in the open yard of the bottling depart 
ment—that is, on the Ninth and Dorcas streets sides— 
are inclosed by an iron fence, on which, are displayed 
“No Thoroughfare” signs, and that the four public team 
tracks in this yard, referred to, end on the edge of an 
embankment supported by a concrete wall built up from 
Ninth street, which is some 10 or 12 feet below, and topped 
with an iron fence; that the tracks at the Thirteenth 
street side of this department are ended some 10 or 15 
feet below the street level by a stone wall and must 
therefore be reached by entries from other sides; that 
the team tracks in the Budweiser yard at Ninth and 
Pestalozzi are inclosed by a high iron fence with swing 
ing gates; and, likew‘se, that the 25 or more ladder 
tracks in the yards of the keg department, beginning 
at Second and Pestalozzi and running west to Broadway 
are ended some 25 feet below the level of Broadway 
by an embankment which is reinforced by a concret: 
or stone wall topped with an iron fence. As access to 
the latter department from the Broadway side is thus 
absolutely impracticab‘e, entrance must be effected fron 
Pestalozzj street or between buildings of the brewery) 
on the Arsenal street side between Second and Broadway 


Although it thus appears that the tracks in thes: 
three yards, with the exception noted of the four tean 
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tracks in the bottling department at Ninth and Dorcas, 
are essential to the operation of the brewery, it is con- 
tended by the complainant railway that they, in common 
with all of the raiis of the Manufacturers’ Railway, are 
available for the traffic of independent shippers as well 
as for the traffic of the brewery, and at the hearing it 
introduced in evidence bills of lading and expense bills 
which showed that shipments have been handled to and 
from these yards. The defendant carriers contend, how- 
ever, that while a car may be occasionaly so handled, the 
shipments of patrons other than the brewery cannot be 
set and delivered on those tracks in any appreciable 
number, because of the extensive business of the brewery, 
and that those yards were never intended to be open 
to all shippers alike, pointing to the fact, in support 
of the latter contention, that the original lease under 
which these tracks are let by the brewery to the railway, 
as hereinbefore referred to, provided that such tracks 
were to be available for the genera] public only when 
the handling of outside shipments did not interfere with 
the conduct of the business of the brewery, of which 
the brewery was to be the sole judge. This lease, how- 
ever, following the original hearing in this 
been amended in this respect, and today contains no 
such limitations: but defendants still urge that this 
change, in view of the common ownership of the stock 
of the brewery and of the railway, is immateria]. and 


case, has 


merely formal in its effect. 

It will be borne in mind that in addition to these 
three departments of the brewery, which furnish most 
of its traffic, it has other plants, shops, etc., at various 
other points between Lynch street south to Arsenal and 
First street west to Thirteenth, inclusive, which has been 
heretofore described as being the area embracing all of 
its buildings and plants. 


Original Purpose Was Plant Interconnection. 


It was to afford a connection principally between 
these three departments of the brewery and the trunk 
lines of St. Louis that the railway was originally con- 
structed. Prior to its construction the traffic of the 
brewery was carted to and from the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railway at a point east of First 
street on the river front. Extensive yards and team 
tracks of the Iron Mountain parallel the river on its 
distance east of First street the entire 
The first main stem 


bank a _ short 
length of this section of St. Louis. 
of the railway was constructed from the Budweiser de- 
partment of the brewery at Ninth and Petalozzi, east 
along Petalozzi to a connection with the Iron Mountain 
on the river front east of First street near Arsenal, and 
it is from this line at about Second street that the ex- 
tensive yards are projected into the keg department be- 
tween -Second and Broadway. Subsequently a line was 
built from the bottling department at Thirteenth and 
Dorcas east along Dorcas street to First, thence one 
square south to the connection previously made near 
First and Arsenal between the Iron Mountain and the 
Pestalozzi street line. Prior to 1908 these two were 
the only connections which the railway had with any 
carrier in St. Louis. In that year it constructed a viaduct 
from First and Pestalozzi streets east along Pestalozzi 
toward the river, over the intervening tracks of the Iron 
Mountain on the river bank, which after clearing those 
tracks curves north to a parallel with them and gradu- 
ally descends to their level. The Dorcas and Pestalozzi 
street lines are connected by a crossover from Lynch and 
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Dorcas to Second and Pestalozzi, the lines so merged 
continuing east on Pestalozzi over the viaduct to points 
of interchange some distance beyond the foot of the 
viaduct with the St. Louis Transfer Railway, whose 
tracks parallel those of the Iron Mountain nearer the 
river and the connection with which was the purpose 
for which the viaduct was built. East and south of this 
viaduct are extensive classification yards of the railway. 
The St. Louis Transfer Railway connects with the Wig- 
gins Ferry Co. a short distance north of this point of 
interchange, and the Wiggins Ferry Co. delivers to the 
East St. Louis Connecting Railway oa the other side 
of the river. The other two terminal carriers last named 
are owned or controlled by the Wiggins Ferry Co. and 
the latter in turn is owned or controlled by certain of 
the trunk lines entering St. Louis. Practically all of 
the terminal and belt railways on each side of the river 
and the bridges or ferries connecting them are owned 
cr controlled by the 14 trunk lines entering St. Louis, 
through the medium of the Terminal Railroad Association 
of St. Louis, the stock of which they own in equal shares. 
Other lines not included within the 14 which use these 
facilities on the same basis as do the proprietary lines 
under some mutual arrangement as to compensation are 
spoken of in the record as tenant lines. Therefore, al- 
though the Wiggins Ferry Co. is not owned or controlled 
by the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis as 
a separate corporation, it is owned or controlled by cer- 
tain of the proprietary or tenant lines embraced within 
that association and is in practical effect a part of its 
terminal facilities. The only individual trunk line which 
owns its separate terminals on each site of the river 
and the necessary connecting car ferry between them 
is the Iron Mountain, and these facilities of that carrier 
are in addition to its one-fourteenth interest in the ter- 
minal association, of which it is one of the proprietary 
lines. It will thus be seen that on traffic to and from 
the east the trunk lines entering St. Louis are dependent 
upon the facilities afforded either by the terminal asso- 
ciation or by its proprietary or tenant lines, and that 
the railway is dependent upon one or the other of those 
faciiities as an inlet and outlet to all of its traffic. 


One Track for Independent Shippers. 


The two main stems of the railway along Dorcas and 
Pestalozzi streets described in addition to serving the 
brewery project some half a dozen sidetracks to private 
industries, as well as a few public team tracks, and, as 
stated, shipments also are handled on the tracks within 
the partially inclosed yards of the bott:iing, Budweiser 
and keg departments, for independent patrons of the 
railway as well as for the brewery. These two lines 
extend, as explained, east along the streets mentioned 
toward the river and except for these few private sidings 
and public team tracks are essential to the operation of 
the brewery. But there is yet a third main track along 
Second stréet, crossing these two lines at right angles, 
which is not essential to the operation of the brewery, 
but is given over practically wholly to the business of 
shippers who have no interest in either the railway or 
the brewery. On this Second street line south of Arsenal 
street, which is the southern boundary of the zone of 
brewery buildings, there is one private spur, and on 
that line north of Lynch street, the northern boundary 
of that zone, there are some 10 or 12 private sidings, 
team tracks and yards combined. The Second street line 
has no point of direct connection with either the Dorcas 
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or Pestalozzi street lines, it being necessary on inbound 
shipments, using them as illustrative, after clearing the 
viaduct on Pestalozzi street near First, to shunt them 
south to a point near Arsenal street east of First, thence 
back north along First, thence east on Dorcas, and finally 
north on Second street to a point north of Lynch. 

The total length of the railway is about 25 miles, 
2% miles of which are represented by the three main 
stems described and the remainder by private spurs, 
team tracks and yards, of which the trackage within 
the bottling, Budweiser and keg departments and its 
extensive classification yards east of the viaduct on the 
river front constitute the greater part. About nine miles 
are said by complainants to be really essential to the 
operation of the brewery. The railway has four engines, 
but no cars, of its own, the cars used on traffic which 
it originates being refrigerator cars furnished principally 
by the St. Louis Refrigerator Car Co., a substantial por- 
tion of the stock of which is owned by certain members 
of the Busch family. The railway does not handle less- 
than-carload freight and has no passenger business. Ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the total business within the 
zone of the brewery’s buildings described is handled for 
the brewery, and, as stated, practically all of that by 
the Second street line for shippers having no connection 
with the brewery. Taking the railway as a whole about 
76 per cent ef the total business of 55,000 cars annually 
(based on the first eight months of 1912) is handled for 
the brewery. 

From 1888 to 1908, during which time 
construction of its viaduct, referred too, its only points 
of interchange were with the Iron Mountain, the railway 
was operated by the Iron Mountain under a lease of its 
tracks under which it received from the Iron Mountain 
3.50 to $5.50 per car on all 


before the 


or other trunk lines from 
of its shipments received from or delivered to them, 
including the shipments of the brewery as well as of the 
independent shippers on its rails. Upon the expiration 
of the second of these 10-year leases in the latter year, 
the railway refused to renew the lease agreement, and 
shortly thereafter proceeded to operate the property it- 
self, the reason assigned by it for this action being the 
allegedly poor service of the Iron Mountain. It appears, 
however, that there was a second and important, if not 
the controlling, consideration which entered into that 
decision, and that was the plan conceived by the younger 
Mr. Busch, one of its principal stockholders, to extend 
the line of the railway in St. Louis, to construct a new 
terminal line seven miles in length in East St. Louis, and 
to connect the two by means of an additional bridge 
which was then in the contemplation of the municipal 
authorities. The trunk lines continued to make these 
absorptions to the railway until in the latter part of 
the year 1909, when, following the announcement through 
the press of St. Louis of the definite plan with respect 
to the extension of the railway system, they gave notice 
of their intention to cancel all allowances, not only to 
the railway, but to the 12 industrial lines referred to, 
and all these allowances were accordingly canceled, 
effective March 1, 1910, as explained. Following the par- 
tial decision of the Commission in this case most of the 
trunk lines have reinstated the allowances to the railway, 
and at least one of the other 12 lines referred to whose 
allowances were also canceled, and those allowances are 
being paid to-day. Defendants, however, are asking that 


we review the case as if the allowances had not been 
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restored to the railway, and we shall proceed with this 
report upon that assumed basis. 

Apparently the theory upon which this complaint is 
brought is that the cancellation of these allowances to 
the railway was in effect the cancellation of joint rates 
between the trunk lines and the railway, the effect of 
which, as alleged in the petition, results “to the great 
loss and damage of said complainants and other simi- 
larly situated, and that such action constitutes an unjust 
and unlawful discrimination as between the industries 
and shippers located upon, along or near the lines of 
railroad of said Manufacturers’ Railway Co. and other in- 
dustries and shippers in said city of St. Louis, state of 
Missouri, and subjects complainants and all other indus- 
tries, persons, companies, firms and corporations shipping 
or desiring to ship goods or merchandise over the lines 
of said Manufacturers’ Railway Co. and thence over said 
other lines,’ and also subjects the “locality in which 
the lines of railway of said Manufacturers’ Railway Co. 
are located and the particular description of traffic so 
shipped over the lines of said Manufacturers’ Railway 
Co., and thence over said other lines of railway, to undue 
and unreasonable prejudices and disadvantages, and gives 
undue and unreasonable preferences and advantages to 
other industries, persons, companies, firms, corporations 
and localities and to the particular description of traffic 
shipped by such other industries, persons, companies, 
firms and corporations and to such other localities con- 
trary to and in violation of the terms and provisions of 
section 3 of said Act to regulate commerce.” The prayer 
of the petition is that “an order be made commanding 
the defendants and each of them to establish, or re- 
establish, through routes and through or joint rates over 
their lines and the lines of the complainant, Manufac- 
turers’ Railway Co., as the same existed prior to the 
first day of March, 1910, and to cease and desist from 
longer refusing to establish or re-establish said through 
routes and said through or joint rates, and that it be 
determined herein what shall be the proper and reason- 
able division of said through or joint rates for the trans- 
portation of such goods and merchandise over the lines 
of the railroad of said complainant, Manufacturers’ Rail- 
way Co., and each of said defendants, and that the de- 
fendants be ordered and required to establish or re- 
establish and maintain for the period of two years from 
the date of the order herein the said through routes 
and through or joint rates as the same existed prior to 
said first day of March, 1910, and that due reparation 
be awarded to said complainants and each of them, and 
for such other and further order or relief as the Com- 
mission may deem necessary in the premises.” 

Why All6wances Are Made. 

There is evidently much confusion in the minds of 
complainants as to the true character of these allowances 
and the services for which rendered. Sometimes, for 
competitive or other reasons, a trunk line will absorb 
the charge of a connecting terminal line for gathering 
freight originating on the latter to the rails of the trunk 
line. Manifestly such service of the terminal line is 
one performed for the trunk line and not for the shipper, 
and should be paid for by th: trunk line and not by 
the shipper. While the trunk [ine may thus make such 
absorptions voluntarily, we have not had cited to us and 
are not ourselves familiar with any principle of law under 
which the Commission could compel the trunk line thus 
to bear not only the expense of the service of a connect- 
ing terminal line, but the reasonable profit in addition 
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which presumably will be included in the terminal car- 
rier’s rate. We are speaking now of a terminal line 
which is in all respects a carrier subject to the act. 

Similar allowances are frequently made by the trunk 
line to an industry under section 15 of the act, for serv- 
ices rendered by an industrial line owned by it or its 
stockholders, as for an instrumentality furnished by the 
shipper, the only concern of the Commission in such 
case being to satisfy itself that the allowances are not 
above the reasonable cost of the service and therefore 
are not indirectly a rebate of a part of the trunk line’s 
charge to the owning industry through the medium of 
the latter’s industrial railway. These allowances also 
are voluntarily made as for services performed by the 
shipper for the trunk line, and it is not settled law that 
we can require them to be made by the trunk line any 
more than we can require the latter to absorb the pub- 
lished rate of the terminal carrier subject to the act, 
referred to. 

Frequently the industrial line develops new traffic, 
and shippers other than the owning industry locate on 
its rails, whereupon the owning industry or its stock- 
holders separately incorporate the railway, which there- 
upon files tariffs with the Commission, claims thenceforth 
to be wholly separate and distinct from the owning in- 
dustry, and thereafter holds itself out to serve the owning 
industry and its other shippers impartially. Assuming 
the newly made carrier to be under the law a common 
carrier in all respects such as it represents itself to be, 
it is evident that the allowances under section 15 of 
the act can no longer be made to the owning industry 
as for services rendered by the shipper, as the railway 
is no longer a part of or in law connected with the latter 
which is “the owner of the property transported,’ to 
whom alone, under that section of the statute allowances 
may be made, but is in the contemplation of the act in 
the same position as it would be if it had been con- 
structed and was being operated by parties having no 
interest whatever in the owning industry. Conversely 
the owning industry would be on the same plane 4s if it 
had located as an independent shipper upon the newly 
made railway after the latter’s construction by parties 
having no connection with the industry. The railway 
is now a public agency which, if it lives up to the obli- 
gations attached by the act to its own representations, 
should collect its charges from the former owning in- 
dustry the same as it does from other shippers on its 
line. On local shipments this complete separation of 
carrier from shipper usually is not only maintained with 
respect to the owning industry as well as the independent 
shipper, but what is more pertinent to the specific point 
we are coming to is that, there being no third party in 
the form of a connecting trunk line involved in the trans- 
action, both the owning industry and the independent 
shipper must recognize this local service as being per- 
formed for them as shippers for which they are expected 
to pay, and it is to them that the carrier must look for 
its rate. If, therefore, this service is recognized as 
being performed for them on local shipments, by what 
process of reasoning can it be transformed into one 
performed for the trunk line when rendered as a part 
of a through haul for the same shipper? Yet this in 
effect must necessarily be the contention of such a com- 
plainant railway and its shippers when the trunk line, 
owing perhaps to the absence of the same competitive 
conditions as existed with reference to the terminal line 
or the industry with its industrial line, referred to, or 
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for other reasons, is not disposed to ask the complainant 
railway to render it that service and to absorb the lat- 
ter’s charge therefor, and they petition this Commission 
for the establishment of joint rates which shall not 
exceed the rate of the trunk line. Such a course cannot 
and should not be required by this Commission. In 
the contemplation of the act what the Commission in 
such a case is really asked to do is not to make the 
trunk line absorb the other charge, but is instead to 
take the two separate local rates of the two separate 
carriers. for the two separate services, both rendered for 
the shipper, and to combine them into one rate com- 
mensurate with the value of the through service which 
in its entirety and in its constituent parts also is ren- 
dered for the shipper. We are not to be understood 
as saying that when carriers in the through route under 
their tariffs absorb the switching charge of a terminal 
line, the resulting rates are not to all intents and pur- 
poses, and in fact, joint rates so far as concerns the 
shipping public. What we do say is. that while the 
trunk lines may thus voluntarily establish such rates on 
that basis, we would not be justified in requiring them 
to do so. 

Distinction Between Absorption and Division. 


There is, therefore, we think, in legal effect a well- 
defined distinction between an absorption which may be 
made by a trunk line voluntarily and the division of the 
joint rate which may by lawful order be prescribed by 
this Commission. This being so, it follows that there 
is also in legal contemplation a well-defined distinction 
between the character of the services rendered by the 
railway under the absorption tariffs of the trunk lines 
formerly in effect and the same services under the joint 
rate which could by lawful order be prescribed by this 
Commission. In the absence of an undue discrimination 
with respect to such absorptions the Commission could 
make no lawful order that they be made, and its order 
even in case of such discrimination would probably be 
in the alternative to absorb the charge of the railway or 
to cease absorbing similar terminal charges under like 
conditions. If there is shown no such discrimination, the 
only question left for the Commission to consider is the 
establishment of a joint rate betwen the railway and 
the trunk lines, and assuming the rate of the latter to 
be reasonable in itself such joint rate must necessarily 
be higher than that rate by the amount of the through 
charge accruing to the railway. Therefore, in the final 
analysis there are before the Commission in this case 
the two questions, (1) whether there is an undue dis- 
crimination against the shippers on the railway by rea- 
son of the absorption by the trunk lines of the charges 
of other terminal carriers in St. Louis under like con- 
ditions, and (2) if there is no such discrimination, should 
the Commission establish joint rate, and, if so, upon 
what basis? 

The allegation of undue discrimination is based pri- 
marily upon the practice of the trunk lines of absorbing 
the charge of $3 per car assessed by the Terminal Rail- 
road Association against them for passing over its ter- 
minals and of their absorbing each other’s switching 
charges under the reciprocal arrangements existing be- 
tween them as members of that association. It was to 
enable them to enter St. Louis and to furnish these re- 
ciprocal advantages and to afford a uniform rate to all 
shippers upon their lines in St. Louis that the trunk lines 
formed the terminal association, and the relative ad- 
vantages afforded by these facilities and the relative 
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necessity to the trunk lines of acquiring them sluld, 
we think, be given due consideration in the determina- 
tion of whether the trunk lines unduly discriminate 


against shippers on the rai/way in refusing to absorb 
its charge while contemporaneously absorbing the charge 

Delivery of freight is made at the St. 
the rails of the St. Louis Transfer Rail- 
which, as stated, is owned by certain of the pro- 
prietary lines of the terminal through the 
Wiggins Ferry Co., and on the rails of the Iron Mountain, 
one of the proprietary lines of the terminal association, 
within two or three blocks of the whole length of the 
Second street line of the railway, and in addition the 
rails of the Iron Mountain extend west to and across the 
Second street line of the railway 
industries 


of the former. 
Louis rate on 
way, 
association 


northern end of the 
and in a few instances serve even the same 
by direct spur tracks. In addition to these deliveries in 
this section of St. Louis on what are in fact their own 


rails, with attendant reciprocal advantages to them, the 
trunk lines are sought to be required by this Commis- 


sion’s order to go a step further and bear the expense 
of the delivery on the rails of a separate and independent 
terminal which is not in position to render 


such reciprocal services and which, by its own statement, 


connection 


is endeavoring to construct an extensive terminal system 
to rival the trunk lines’ own facilities as represented in 
association. That the railway is the only 
Louis doing a terminal business ex- 
that differs from the 
terminal association is con- 
testimony in 


the terminal 
terminal line in St. 
clusively and that it in 
within the 


respect 
embraced 
president in his 
complainants’ contentions as to the 
the amount of the allowances demanded by them: 


lines 
ceded by its support of 


reasonableness of 


I consider this $4.50 per car more defensible than a scaled 
rate for terminal switching, because it is less open to criticism. 
The difference in the element of loss on account of high-class 
freight and low-class freight in terminal switching is very small 
We-can afford to handle a car of pianos about as cheaply as we 
ean afford to handle a carload of coal. Primarily, service ren- 
dered by the Manufacturers Ry. is a switching and terminal 
carload service The Manufacturers Ry. Co. is the only ter- 
minal company doing an exclusive terminal and switching ser- 
vice in St. Louis. If you consider all of the constituent lines of 
the Terminal Railway Association as one company, then it and 
all other lines have either a cross-river haul or road haul in 
connection with what switching service they may render and 
in addition to that, some passenger service, so that when you 
try to measure the reasonableness of our rates with the rates 
of other carriers in St. Louis the parallel is not an exact one, 
for the reason that our entire revenue is derived from a switch- 
ing service and these other lines supplement their revenue with 
other service and parallel comparison cannot be made. They 
have rates in effect that are not remunerative in and of them- 
selves So has the Manufacturers Ry. It is necessary some- 
times to use certain of your property at a loss in order to en- 
courage the growth of the business In some cases you are 
forced to do so on account of competition In other cases you 
are forced to do so because your rates are fixed by ordinance 
Our object is to have our entire schedule return a profit. 


In this connection it may be argued by complainant 
association is a separate corporation 
from the trunk lines. This is true. But it is also true 
that intermingled with the lines as a 
separate corporation are included in the same reciprocal 
arrangement certain terminal lines owned or controlled 
by its proprietary or tenant lines direct, as is the Wiggins 
properties of 
which to- 
the trunk 


that the terminal 


controlled by it 


Ferry Co., as well as the various terminal 
the individual trunk lines themselves, all of 
gether constitute the united terminals of all 


lines entering the city. There is therefore here pre- 
sented a different situation from that which would be 
presented if we had under consideration two or more 


independent terminal systems in St. Louis, and the trunk 
lines absorbing the charge of one or some of them and 
refusing contemporaneously to absorb the charge of the 
others under like conditions, for, as previously stated in 
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the report, simultaneously with the cancellation by the 
trunk lines of the allowances to the railway they also 
canceled similar allowances to 12 other independent ter- 
minal lines, industrial or otherwise, with which they 
claim the railway should be included. 


Payments Were Absorptions, Not Divisions. 


We have carefully considered the evidence as pre- 
sented by the combined record and, considering all the 
facts, circumstances and conditions as now appearing, it 
is our conclusion, and-we so find, that the railway is a 
common carrier subject to the act, as held in the previ- 
ous report; that the payments formerly made out of their 
through rates by the trunk lines to the railway were 
absorptions in compensation for services rendered to the 
trunk lines and were in no sense divisions of joint rates 
as for services rendered for the shippers served by the 
would be considered to be under joint 
Commission; that in 
with respect to 


railway, as they 
rates prescribed by order of this 
the absence of an undue discrimination 
these absorptions the Commission could make no lawful 
order with reference thereto; that the defendant trunk 
lines in delivering freight at the St. Louis rate to points 
Railroad Association of St. 
refusing to bear the expense of similar 
upon the rails of that carrier 
are not subjecting the located on and served 
by the railway to undue prejudice and disadvantage; 
that therefore the only lawful order the Commission can 
make is in the establishment of joint rates if the con- 
ditions are such as to warrant that action; that under 
joint that part of the service per- 
formed by the railway would be in contemplation of the 
act a service performed by the shipper to be paid for by 
the shipper and could not be construed by the Commis- 
lines, the 


on the rails of the Terminal 
Louis and in 
delivery by the railway 
shippers 


rates so prescribed 


sion to be a service rendered for the trunk 
expense of which could be required by the Commission’s 
order to be borne by the trunk lines; that the rates of 
the trunk lines not being shown to be unreasonable in 
themselves, such joint rates with the railway must there- 
fore necessarily be in excess of the rates of the trunk 
amount of that part of the 


railway, and that joint 


lines to St. Louis by the 
through charge accruing to the 


through rates should be established on that basis. 


Proper Amount of Allowance. 


We understand there has never been any question of 
even during the interim in 
Therefore the 


through routes in this case, 
which 
only remaining question is as to the amount to be added 
to the rate of the trunk lines in making the joint rates. 
The present allowances are, as stated, from $3.50 to 
$5.50 per car. Complainants now ask for a uniform al- 
lowance of $4.50 per car, which is said on the average 
The rate of the railway for local shipments 
points on its line is $2 per car, fixed as 
for intraplant movements 


these allowances were not paid. 


to be lower. 
between any 
a maximum by city ordinance; 
which can be availed of only by the brewery as the only 
per car, and 
The railway 


industry having need for such services, $1 
for weighing movements, 25 cents per car. 
has a contract with the St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
under which it handles shipments for the latter under 
certain exemptions from liability for damage for $1 per 
car, and it has offered the same contract to certain other 
carriers. 

A considerable volume of testimony has been sub- 
mitted on this phase of the case, including a compre- 
hensive analysis of the physica] assets and accounts of 
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complainant railway. This part of the record has been 
given careful consideration, from which we are of the 
opinion that the division of the joint rates accruing to 
the railway should not exceed $2 per car. However, we 
shall not by definite finding and order fix these divisions 
now. This is our original finding with respect to the 
establishment of joint rates, and the carriers, in accord 
ance with the provisions of the act, will be given an 
opportunity to agree among themselves. If they cannot 
agree upon this basis the Commission will make such 
further investigation as may be necessary to make a 
definite finding and order in this respect. It will be 
understood that in the establishment of joint rates under 
these findings no part of the division thereof accruing 
to the railway will be borne by the trunk lines. Its part 
of the rate will be paid by the shipper, including the 
brewery on the same plane as the independent shipper, 
and will be in addition to the trunk lines’ rates to St. 


Louis. The latter will retain their full rates to St. Louis. 


Once give effect to the foregoing distinction between 
absorptions and divisions and establish and maintain 
joint rates on that basis and it becomes immaterial 
whether the stock of the railway and that of the brewery 
are in common or independent ownership, as then there 
can be no suggestion of possible rebate to the brewery 
through the railway, inasmuch as the railways’ part of 
the through transportation, being performed not for the 
trunk line, but for the shipper, will be paid for, not by 
the trunk line, but by the brewery as a shipper. Then 
also, and in accordance with complainant’s own conten- 
tions, there need be and can be no distinction between 
the brewery and the other shippers on the line of the 
railway, because, the brewery being, as claimed both 
by itself and by the railway, wholly independent of the 
railway, it will be lumped together with the other ship- 
pers, all of whom will not only pay indiscriminately the 
local rate of the railway, as they do now, but will also 
pay indiscriminately the division accruing to the railway 
out of the through rate, because it, as well as the latter’s 
local rate, is payment for services rendered by the 
railway for them as shippers and not for the trunk line 
as a carrier. 

Only in this respect of closer scrutiny and regulation 
of the divisions does the present case in any way differ 
from the case that would have been presented had the 
railway not been built by the brewery and the stock of 
both been subsequently placed in common ownership, as 
otherwise it would be immaterial what arrangements as 
to divisions could be made by it with the trunk lines. 
Complainant railway itself concedes that this question 
of the amount of the allowance to the railway, but not 
the question of whether a reasonable allowance should 
be made, is a matter for closer investigation, owing to 
the common ownership of the stock of the railway and 
of the brewery, its statement in this respect, however, 
being based, of course, upon the understanding that the 
allowance was to come from the trunk lines. Therefore, 
regardless of its insistence that the railway and the 
brewery are separate and distinct in law and in fact, it 
nevertheless apparently recognizes still, to that extent, 
a certain relationship between the two and the necessity 
for the exercise of caution in payments by the trunk 
lines to the railway. That the separation, in fact, of 
the railway from the brewery seems even yet not to 
have been clearly effected in the minds of the complain- 
ant would seem to be further shown by the fact that the 
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railway, as one of the complainants, is claiming reparation 
on the shipments that moved in the interim during which 
the allowances were not paid and is carrying the claim 
in its accounts. Upon what theory it a common carrier 
can at the same time be a shipper or as a common Car- 
rier can claim reparation from another common carrier 
we are not advised. Neither are we definitely advised 
whether the brewing association as a shipper’ and the 
independent shippers on its line intend to make similar 
claims. It is manifest that any claim for reparation must 
come from the shipper who pays the rate and that the 
order must run against each carrier in the route, one 
of which is the railway. We can conceive of no circum- 
stance under which this Commission could award repara- 
tion against the trunk lines to the Manufacturers’ Rail- 
way as a common carrier. Even in case of joint rates 
a failure by the trunk lines to abide by a subsequent 
order of the Commission fixing divisions would be punish- 
able by proceedings for penalties and forfeitures imposed 
by the act for disobedience of the Commission’s orders 
and would not afford the basis for a claim by the railway 
for reparation, an award of which under the act is due 
only to a shipper from a carrier and not from one carrier, 
as a carrier, to another. 

This same apparent recognition by complainants of 
a present relationsip between the railway and the 
brewery is still further evidenced by the allegation in 
the petition that the said “complainants further allege 
that the said Manufacturers’ Railway Co. as to material 
purchased by it and which is transported to said city of 
St. Louis over the lines of any of said defendants, and 
as to the goods and merchandise transported for any or 
all industries, persons, companies, firms or corporations 
located upon or along the lines of said Manufacturers’ 
Railway Co. over its said lines and over the lines of 
any of said defendants, renders a service connected with 
such transportation and furnishes instrumentalities used 
therein, for which service and instrumentalities so ren- 
dered or furnished the said Manufacturers’ Railway Co. 
is entitled to a just and reasonable charge and allowance 
to be paid by the said defendant or defendants for which 
the service is rendered or said instrumentality furnished, 
as provided in section 15 of said Act to regulate com- 
merce.” Allowances under this section of the act can be 
made only to the “owner of property transported,’ which 
in this case, by the railway’s own contentions, is either 
the brewery or the independent shippers located on the 
railway. However, in spite of these inconsistencies and 
the apparent lack of certainty in its own contentions, we 
are convinced, as stated, that the railway is a common 
carrier under the act and should be regulated as such. 


Duty to See Payments Not Too Great. 

We should not confuse the nature of this proceeding. 
This is not a case in which there is a blanket rate over 
a wide territory, such as in the lumber tap line cases, 
and in which the trunk lines are willing to make ab- 
sorptions or divisions out of their own rates, and the 
only duty of the Commission is to see to it that such 
payments by the trunk lines are not overdone and in 
effect rebates to the industry through the _ railway. 
Neither is it a case as presented by this record in which 
the trunk lines are willing to make allowances to the 
brewery as a shipper, through the railway, which they 
claim to be a plant facility, under section 15 of the act, 
and as to which that same one duty of the Commission 
attaches. It is, on the contrary, one in which the trunk 
lines are, on this record at least, resisting the demands 
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of a connecting common carrier and its shippers for an 
order that would materially diminish their revenues and 
in which the Commission is asked to make an affirmative 
order which would have that effect. It is manifest that 
we cannot consistently or lawfully do this. What the 
trunk lines did for years voluntarily in the matter of 
absorptions affords no basis for our order in continuance 
of the practice if they could not have been required 
by our order to make such absorptions originally. 
Neither can the fact of their previous voluntary absorp- 
tions change the true character of the present proceeding, 
either under those allegations of the petition which deal 
with the establishment of joint rates, or under the pro- 
visions of the act relating thereto, by which particular 
provisions alone we have jurisdiction to make any order 
in the case. 

It is unnecessary in this proceeding to discuss in de- 
tail the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis or, 
otherwise than to state it, to indulge in comment upon 
complainants’ contention that the trunk lines of St. Louis, 
instead of the owners of the railway, and its shippers 
for whom its services are rendered, should be compelled 
to develop this carrier into a formidable independent 
terminal system to rival their own, which apparently is 
to be inferred from the following extract from complain- 
ants’ brief: 


The testimony of Mr. Pitzman (above quoted), concerning 
the rental, shows that even though Adolphus Busch does, 
through stock ownership, control both the railway and the An- 
heuser Busch brewery, he has certainly not used that control to 
exact any unfair or undue advantage from the railway as lessee, 
for the brewery as lessor. 

On the contrary, we respectfully submit that no one can 
read the record in this case without reaching the conclusion 
that his well-known broad public spirit has caused him to 
make every possible effort to keep his promise to the city of 
St. Louis and to the shippers of South St. Louis that he would 
try to create and 6perate, independently of the so-called ‘‘ter- 
minal’’ monopoly, a separate common carrier to render a ter- 
minal and switching service to South St. Louis. 

It is obvious that unless the Commission permits the Manu- 
facturers Ry. Co. to receive allowances and divisions on all of 
its interchange business and at rates which will enable this 
carrier to live and make a reasonable profit for its proprietors, 
that promise cannot be kept, and Mr. Busch will be forced to 
part with his railway and abandon his efforts to aid and protect 
the shipping public of South St. Louis. That he could do this at 
large profit to himself is clear from the record. That by doing 
so, and thus terminating the fact of common ownership, his 
brewery could and would continue to do its spur and yard track 
shipping at the St. Louis rates is conceded by the defending 
Louisville & Nashville, so that neither Mr. Busch’s personal nor 
the brewing association's interests would be prejudiced by such 
a change except to the extent that the quality or grade of the 
new service might be worse than that of the service now ren- 
dered by the Manufacturers Ry. 

So, it is apparent that it is not any danger or fear of 
financial loss that prompts Mr. Busch to engage in this ex- 
pensive and protracted litigation with the defendant carriers, 
but it is his desire that the shipping public of South St. Louis, 
and his own industries among them, may have and retain the 
undoubted benefits which they have ratably shared in common 
through the extensions and operations of the Manufacturers Ry. 
Co. 


It is equally unnecessary and inappropriate to discuss 
the question whether the Terminal Railroad Association 
of St. Louis is a monopoly in violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust law, as the determination of that question is 
quite apart from this proceeding and is not controlling 
of the issues before this Commission. 

We have found that there is no undue discrimination 
against shippers located on or served by the railway 
chargeable to the trunk lines by reason of their cancella- 
tion of these allowances, and that in the absence of such 
undue discrimination the Commission can make no order 
in reference thereto, and therefore that the only order 
that can be made by the Commission is in the estab- 
lishment of joint rates between the railway and the trunk 
line carriers. In the latter connection we may remark 
that the length of a carrier’s rails does not change the 
principle underlying the establishment of such rates. 
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Under these circumstances the true character of the case 
now before the Commission and of the principle under- 
lying it with respect to the establishment of joint rates 
by our order will be apparent if, for illustration, we 
substitute for the railway a common carrier from St. 
Louis to a point, say, 25 miles beyond that city, and to- 
morrow locate its industries, all of which are in owner- 
ship wholly independent of the railway; or if, in similar 
illustration, we assume the construction to-day of the 
railway anew, with its present 2144 miles of main track 
and its 22% miles of branches and sidings, and to- 
morrow locate its present industries, all of which, includ- 
ing the brewery, are in ownership wholly independent of 
the railway. The latter in the contemplation of the 
fifteenth section of the act is the situation presented by 
complainants in this case. 

As heretofore shown, the prayer of the petition is 
for the establishment or re-establishment of “through 
routes and through or joint rates as the same existed 
prior to March 1, 1910,” which means the establishment 
or re-establishment of the St. Louis rate with the pre- 
vious absorptions. It is apparent from the foregoing 
findings that the prayer of the petition cannot be upheld 
to that extent. 

In view of the nature of this case it has seemed to 
be necessary and proper under the pleadings clearly to 
define by express findings not only the legal rights, but 
as well the legal duties, of all parties of record, including 
the railway as a common carrier. One of the duties of 
the latter is that it participate with the trunk lines in 
joint rates, and we have indicated what, in our opinion, 
is the proper basis of such rates. We assume, owing to 
its desire to keep open the through routes heretofore in 
existence, that as to it no order in establishment of joint 
rates will be necessary. We also have no doubt that 
the trunk lines, in view of our findings with respect to 
the basis on which they may be required to participate 
therein, will likewise voluntarily establish and maintain 
these joint rates. We shall therefore enter no order at 
this time, but shall hold the case open for 60 days from 
the date of service of this report, within which period 
we shall expect the trunk lines and the railway to estab- 
lish joint rates in accordance with these findings. If 
this is not done we shall proceed to the making of a 
definite order in that respect. 


We have, in other words, dealt with this case as 
presented by the pleadings and at the hearings, upon 
the understanding that the trunk lines are resisting the 
demands of the railway and its shippers and in accord- 
ance with what we conceive to be our duty and limita- 
tions in the making of joint rates by affirmative order. 
That order, if made, would merely prescribe the maxi- 
mum rate. Should one or more of the trunk lines at- 
tempt to pay to the railway the $2 per car which we 
suggest herein as being in our opinion reasonable for 
the latter’s shippers to pay for its service, another ques- 
tion would be presented in which would figure the fact, 
much discussed in the record, of the common ownership 
of the stock of the railway and of the brewery. That 
question would not arise primarily under ‘section 15 of 
the act, but under those sections which seek to prohibit 
the giving of unlawful concessions by any device what- 
soever. 

It follows from what we have said herein that we 
regard the present allowances which, as stated, average 
slightly above $4.50 per car, as effecting unlawful re- 
sults. We should also regard in the same light any 
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effort on the part of the trunk lines to accomplish these 
results by shrinkage of their St. Louis rates or by means 
of per diem or demurrage agreements or practices, or 
otherwise. 


Concurring Opinion by Commissionor Harlan. 


HARLAN, Commissioner, concurring: 

The immediate result of the findings and report of 
the Commission in this case will be to put an end to 
the unlawful concessions out of the rates that have been 
made to the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association for 
several years by the carriers serving St. Louis. To that 
extent I fully approve the action of the Commission. I 
also concur in much that is said in the report of the 
Commission. I concur particularly in the very important 
principle to be gathered from the report, namely, that 
the incorporation by an industry of a railroad company 
to operate its plant tracks and locomotives does not, as 
a matter of right, entitle the incorporated company to 
divisions out of the rates of the trunk line carriers, and 
does not, as a Matter of right, give the carriers a legal 
basis for relieving the industry, in whole or in part, of 
the cost of operating that part of its plant facilities by 
assuming the burden themselves and paying for it out 
of their rates. As I understand the report of the Com- 
mission, it holds on the facts shown of record that the 
extension of the St. Louis rates to and from all points 
within the plant of the brewing association is unlawful, 
and that the divisions or allowances so paid to its in- 
dustrial railroad out of the rates are as unlawful as 
they would be if paid by the carriers directly to the 
association. In other words, the Commission, looking 
through the merely technical legal structure by which 
the practice has been enveloped and surrounded, finds 
that unlawful concessions grow out of this rate arrange- 
ment of the carriers with the brewing association and 
its industrial railroad. The Commission, therefore, by 
its report and findings, has stopped the St. Louis rates 
at the point of interchange between the carriers and the 
industrial road, and holds that any service by the Manu- 
facturers’ Railway for the association beyond that point 
must be regarded as an additional service for the asso- 
ciation for which it must pay, and not as a service for 
the trunk lines for which they must or lawfully may pay 
out of their rates. 


There is thus brought to an end an unlawful practice 
that has continued through several years and an unlaw- 
ful preference to a large and favored shipper that has 
been enjoyed by it in violation of law. The situation 
is now restored to a lawful and non-discriminatory basis. 
So far, therefore, as the result in the particular case is 
concerned, it is unnecessary to add anything to what 
is said on the report of the Commission; the report cuts 
off the tail of the animal just behind the ears, and in 
the presence of an operation-so complete the form of 
the instrument used is ordinarily not a matter of any 
consequence. Nevertheless, in view of the importance 
of the question and its application to a multitude of simi- 
lar cases, I venture in this way, and as briefly as possible, 
to state my Own views with respect to certain phases 
of the problem as they are illustrated on the record 
before us. 


Starting in a relatively small way, the business con- 
ducted under the name of the Anheuser-Busch Brewing 
Association has grown to very large proportions. Its 
grain houses, malt houses, warehouses, brewing houses, 
rice houses, bottling works, repair shops, stables, etc., 
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that make up the brewery plant, cover 35 or 40 city blocks. 
A more accurate impression of the extent of the industry 
may be had from the statement that it embraces 126 
acres of ground, all closely covered with structures of 
one kind or another, in which the various processes in 
the manufacture and marketing of beer and related 
products are carried on. Some of these structures are 
individually as large as many factories. 


Drayage a Large Item in Manufacturing Cost. 


For a number of years following the inception of the 
enterprise the inbound raw materials and the outbound 
products of the brewery were drawn by horse and wagon 
to and from the tracks of the Iron Mountain at a point 
on the river front near First street. But the plant is 
situated on the hills of South St. Louis and the grade of 
the streets is such as to make it difficult and expensive 
to dray traffic in large volume to and from the rails of 
the carriers. With the growth of the industry the use 
and maintenance of the horses and wagons therefore 
became a large item in the manufacturing cost, and, as 
in the case of many large industries elsewhere, it was 
found essential in 1885 to abandon that means of doing 
the work and to substitute a plant railway in order more 
economically to move the increasing tonnage of the plant 
to and from the tracks of the carriers. The record makes 
it perfectly clear that this substitution of one form for 
another of doing the same thing was brought about in 
the interest of the industry and not in any degree in the 
interest of the shipping public; it is practically conceded 
on the record that substantially all the tracks except 
the one in Second street were laid for the brewery and 
for it alone. 

The rails that were installed by the industry to take 
the place of the horses and wagons run into and between 
the various buildings, and through the narrow passage- 
ways that separate them, as is clearly described on the 
report of the Commission. In some cases they are in- 
closed between the walls of these buildings and in other 
cases by fences or walls surrounding open places ad- 
jacent to the buildings. Rails and locomotives have be- 
come a part of the ordinary plant equipment of large 
manufacturing concerns, and so large an enterprise as the 
one here before us could not be conducted economically 
without these modern aids and appliances. The necessity 
of giving up the effort to move the inbound and outbound 
traffic of the brewery in the old way will at once be 
appreciated when it is stated that its tonnage aggregates 
annually one-thirtieth of the entire traffic of the city of 
St. Louis. A still clearer conception of the saving effected 
by the substitution of motive power and rails for horses 
and trucks, and of the impossibility, physically and eco- 
nomically, of continuing to do the work with horses and 
trucks may be gathered from the statement of record 
that some 40,000 loaded cars, or about 130 cars for each 
working day, were thus handled by the brewing associa- 
tion within its plant during the year preceding the original 
hearing. In addition there were about 35 interworks- 
switching movements each day, or some 10,000 for that 
year. These figures are based on the brewing associa: 
tion’s own classification of the traffic of that year; the 
additional testimony taken since that time shows that 
its traffic and interworks switching have substantially 
increased. 

With the growth of the industry the number and 
length of the tracks have been increased, and at this 
time the rails spread out like a fan through the entire 
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plant from one general main connection with the Iron 
Mountain. But of the 25 miles of track now claimed by 
the industrial railroad all but 2% miles lie within what 
would be the plant inclosure of the brewing company if 
it were surrounded by a fence, as is the case with many 
such manufacturing operations. The property is inter- 
sected, however, by streets which cannot be fenced off. 
The whole plant is compactly built, the various buildings 
being so constructed and located in their relation to one 
another as to result in the highest type of plant efficiency, 
and so placed as to give the effect of a plant inclosure. 


Public Not Encouraged to Use Tracks. 


The tracks within the plant cannot from any point 
of view be said to form any real part of the public trans- 
portation facilities of the city of St. Louis. Practically 
al] of them are used exclusively for the brewery, and there 
is no pretense that any substantial use is or could rea- 


sonably be made of them by the general public. More- 
over, the public is not encouraged to use these tracks 
and is not expected to use them. It is said that the in- 


yards ad- 
these 


tracks in the 
department: but 
Commission, are 


railroad has four team 
joining the brewery’s bottling 
yards, as stated in the report of the 
inclosed on one side by an iron fence carrying “No Thor- 
oughfare” and the tracks are at the edge of an 
embankment supported by a concrete wall built up from 
the street, the latter being about 12 feet below the level 
of the tracks. The record shows that the public makes 
no real use of these tracks, and their relation to the 
industry would still remain that of a plant facility even 
the public. 


dustrial 


signs, 


if substantial use were made of them by 


There are numerous other features in the situation 
that develop and emphasize the purely industrial char- 
acter of this alleged railway and show that its incorpo- 
ration was a mere device for securing unlawful! allow- 


ances from the trunk lines. Some of these matters may 
For example, a large part of the tracks 
owned by it 
association. 


be mentioned. 
of the so-called railroad company are not 
at all, but are leased to it by the brewing 
The original lease provided that the tracks were to be 
available to the general public only when such use of 
them did not interfere with the business of the brewery, 
and of this the brewery was to be the sole judge. After 
that clause had come the original 
hearing it was immediately eliminated by an amendment 
of the lease. This prompt readjustment of the paper 
relations between the two companies indicates an 
appreciation of the importance of agreements and forms 
of organization that have the appearance of being legally 
The incident serves also to illustrate the iden- 
tity of interest between the brewery and its industrial 
railroad, and how the policy of one is necessarily the 
policy of the other, and how completely the policies of 
both companies rest in one control. While that weak 
spot in the lease and in the duty of this alleged common 
carrier to the public has been corrected on paper, it 
would be mere folly to infer that the brewing association 
does not in practice still retain a preferred use of the 
tracks which it built for its own purposes. 


under observation at 


alert 


correct. 


Again, I have said that of the 25 miles of track which 
the Manufacturers’ Railway claims to operate all but 2% 
miles are within the plant inclosure. As a matter of 
fact, four or five miles of the trackage thus assigned to 
the plant is made up of what is called a storage or classi- 
fication yard; this is of recent creation and is located 
between the rivet and the Iron Mountain rails. It is 
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reached from the pliant over a viaduct spanning the Iron 
Mountain tracks. It is true, as insisted of record, that 
this addition to the plant tracks was secured only as 
the result of a substantial expenditure of funds. It has 
been a valuable investment, however, to the association; 
and the investment was shrewdly made, for by this means 
the industry acquired a connection with all the lines 
serving St. Louis and was no longer dependent upon the 
Iron Mountain only. This outlet to the other lines is a 
mighty club in the hands of the brewing association and 
has already been used to beat the trunk lines into sub- 
But this is not the only advantage 
accruing to the industry from the storage yard. The 
record shows that being the “home track” of the St. 
Louis Refrigerator Car Co., a Busch subsidiary concern, 
it enables the brewing association to escape demurrage 
charges that it might otherwise have to pay. This, how- 
ever, is not of great importance, demurrage so 
paid would be simply a transfer from one pocket to an- 
controlling interest. 


mission to its will. 


because 


other of the 
Demurrage Becomes No Burden—Reclaims a Revenue. 


But there is another and a still more important de- 
murrage feature in such cases that must be mentioned in 
order that we may have a full understanding of the very 
great advantage flowing to an industry when it has suc- 
ceeded in compelling the trunk lines to deal with its 
plant railway as if it were a common carrier. Shippers 
pay demurrage, ordinarily $1 per day, to the carrier on 
the rails of which they detain a car beyond the lawfully 
established period for loading or unloading. With large 
industries the annual charges for demurrage often make 
a very considerable item.in their transportation costs. 
But when these charges are paid directly into the treasury 
of their own incorporated railway company demurrage 
ceases to be a burden on their traffic and becomes a mere 
paper account. This, According to 
a well-established practice, switching roads have a certain 
free period, during which they may keep the cars of the 
line carriers on their rails without paying the usual per 
diem allowance: and as a reward for the expeditious 
handling of the equipment a switching road, returning a 
car in shorter time, receives a bonus from the line carrier 
To use language familiar to the rail- 


however, is not all. 


of 45 cents a day. 
road world, the switching road under such circumstances 
is entitled to a per diem “reclaim.” In other words, to 
apply the practice to the case before us, the Manufac- 
turers’ Railway, besides enabling the brewing association 
to avoid demurrage charges amounting to many thousands 
of dollars a year, actually earns for the industry, out 
of the revenues of the carriers, many thousands of dol- 
lars a year through per diem reclaims. All this is in 
addition to the huge sum it annually receives through 
switching allowances out of the revenues of the carriers, 
as herein explained. 

indicated, substantially no use is made 
of the tracks within the plant inclosure except by the 
brewing association. About 55,000 loaded cars are han- 
died annually by the industrial line; but so small is the 
outside traffic over these tracks compared with the im- 
mense traffic of the brewery that it may be considered 
as practicaly negligible. A careful analysis of what ap- 
pears of record and in our own files shows that from 
July 1, 1909, to Nov. 30, 1911, not leSs than 85.06 per cent 
of the total traffic was for the account of the Anheuser- 
Busch Brewing Association; 3.16 per cent consisted of 


As already 


shipments to and from industries affiliated with the Busch 
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interests; and of the remaining 11.78 per cent of the 
total carload movement 4.68 per cent was for outside 
industries located on lands owned by the brewing inter- 
ests. This left but 7.10 per cent of the total traffic that 
was wholly outside and beyond the control or direct 
influence of the brewing interests. The spirit that has 
characterized the course of the brewing interests in 
making up this record is illustrated by the fact that 
much of the traffic shown on their exhibits as outside 
traffic developed, upon further investigation, to be traffic 
that was billed either to the brewing association, its 
employes, or affiliated industries, or billed to outsiders 
by other companies under the control or direct influence 
of the Busch interests in one form or another. The 
small amount of tonnage that may be said to be outside 
traffic in a complete sense was billed to or from indus- 
tries in Second street, many of which are reached by 
Iron Mountain spur tracks, but used the Manufacturers’ 
Railway for reasons not developed on the record, but 
without undue strain may readily be inferred. 


Forced Carriers to Bear Cost of Hauling 


Attention has been drawn to the fact that, as a mat- 
ter of manufacturing economy and as a plant necessity, 
rails and a locomotive were substituted for the horses 
and wagons that had previously been used for moving 
materials and products within the works and to and 
from the rails of the carriers. It is important that the 
results of this course to the industry should be fully 
understood. The record does not show how much it had 
cost the brewing association in previous years to use 
horses and wagons; but presumably it was a large item. 
It must not be inferred, however, that the brewing asso- 
ciation, having substituted plant rails for its horses and 
wagons, now bears the cost of doing the work in this 
new form. It incorporated a railroad company and called 
it a common carrier. Thereupon, using its immense 
traffic as an instrument of persuasion, the brewing asso- 
ciation forced the carriers to assume the cost of doing 
the work. It demanded and compelled the carriers to 
make its industrial railroad a switching allowance of 
from $3.50 to $5.50 a car. At this time the allowance 
averages about $4.50 a car. It amounts to from $225,000 
to $250,000 a year. In other words, the labor and cost, 
which the ordinary shipper must bear, of getting his 
traffic to and from the rails of a common carrier, have 
in this manner been taken from the shoulders of the 
brewing association and laid upon the general public 
The brewing association no longer bears the burden as it 
did when it used horses and wagons; by substituting 
rails and a plant locomotive and later turning them 
over to its incorporated railroad company and calling the 
latter a common ecarrier it has succeeded in relieving 
itself of the cost. 


Bearing on Matter of Rate Advances. 


This relation between the trunk line carriers and 
the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association is really nothing 
more or less than a shameless device to evade the law. 
The record makes it entirely clear, and on the reports 
of the Commission it is expressly found, that practically 
all the tracks of the industrial railway company are 
essential to the operation of the brewery. The Manu- 


facturers’ Railway is therefore a common carrier for 
the brewing association only on paper and in form; in 
substance and in fact it-is a plant facility, a necessary 
No one knows this more 


part of the plant equipment. 
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fully than those in control of the brewing association. 
They laid these rails for the purposes of the brewery, and 
they incorporated the railroad company, not in order to 
serve the public, but simply as a basis for throwing upon 


. the public the cost of doing the brewery’s own work. 


The form of the device for accomplishing this was not, 
however, the invention of the brewing association. On 
the contrary, the Manufacturers’ Railway is but one of 
a numerous company of industrial railroads that have 
been incorporated for the same purpose of forcing the 
carriers to relieve the controlling industry of this large 
item in the cost of manufacture and transferring the 
burden to the general shipping public. I state the case 
in that form because it must not be supposed that the 
carriers, when permitting their revenues to be depleted 
in this manner, bear the loss themselves. Like other 
items that affect their net income, these contributions 
to favored industries through their industrial roads must 
necessarily be made good in some form, and sooner or 
later the losses are taken up and absorbed in the higher 
rates imposed on the general public. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the revenues lost and dissipated by 
carriers in this and other similar unlawfu] preferences 
of favored shippers, amount to many millions of dollars 
a year. And yet, while their revenues are being so 
thrown away in millions, the public is now being asked 
by the carriers to submit to higher rates in order that 
they may have additional revenues. It seems entirely 
appropriate at this time to express the conviction that 
the enormous depletion of the revenues of carriers in 
the unlawful form illustrated on the record before us 
has a necessary and, in my judgment, a very important 
bearing on the propriety of the additional rate burdens 
which the carriers are seeking to lay upon the general 
shipping public. 

Throughout the country large enterprises have been 
compelled, for reasons of economy and efficiency, to 
abandon horses and wagons and to substitute rails and 
motive power for doing the same work. They are now 
incorporating so-called railroad companies and, on the 
pretense that their rails and locomotives form additional 
facilities for the general public, they are calling these 
plant railways common carriers. With a large traffic 
to move and route, these industries are forcing the trunk 
lines, through switching allowances or divisions out of 
the rates, to contribute to the cost of the operation of 
their plant railways. Having accomplished this they then 
commence to talk about “our railroad company,” and to 
say that it is “not earning the cost of operation,” and 
“ought to have higher divisions.” They speak of it as 
a thing apart from the industry itself, when in every 
true sense it is but a mere plant facility, like the horses 
and wagons still used by smaller shippers. These so- 
called railroads file tarffs and go through the form of 
rendering annual reports and assert that they keep their 
accounts as required by our regulations. They demand 
and receive free passes, and their presidents and other 
officials go over the country in private cars without cost. 
All these unlawful privileges not only put the favored 
industries on a preferred-rate basis, but result in an 
enormous depletion of the revenues of the carriers which 
the general shipping public must make good. It remains 
for this Commission, in my judgment, to correct this 
growing evil before such special privileges become more 
firmly fixed than they now are as a definite burden upon 
the rates of the public and upon our transportation 
methods. 










Considers Railway a Plant Facility. 


Entertaining these views on this very important ques- 
tion, I can readily concur in the results that must follow 
upon the findings and report of the Commission herein, 
for they will require the trunk line carriers at once to 
withdraw the unlawful preferences now being enjoyed 
by the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association. 1 differ 
with the Commission only in the status assigned by it 
to the Manufacturers’ Railway as a common carrier. 
With respect to the brewing association, it is, in my 
judgment, simply a plant facility and its service a private 
I think also that we ought not to hesitate to 
define it as a plant facility. The fact that it is incorpo- 
rated as a railroad company is not controlling. That 
is a mere device to make a part of its necessary plant 
equipment a source of unlawful income to it, and we 
ought not to hesitate to call it a device and to deal with 
it accordingly. The law forbids preferences by means 
of any device whatever. That is the central and most 
vital feature in all this legislation, and to enforce this 
principle we must follow as far as the ingenuity of those 
who are willing to evade the law in this way may lead 
us, not hesitating to denounce as a device any means, 
whatever its form, by which unlawful results are ac- 
complished. Construing the phrase “by any device what- 
ever,” it is said in Armour racking Co. vs. United States, 


209 U. S.,.56, 71, 72— 


service. 


the act seeks to reach all means and methods by which the 
unlawful preference of rebate, concession, or discrimination is 
offered, granted, given or received; . the term includes 
anything which is a plan or contrivance. 

How far shippers will go in this way to evade the 
law I have endeavored to point out elsewhere, 21 I. C. C., 
304, 318 and 319 [Traffic World, July 15, 1911, p. 121], 
and will repeat here. In the immediate neighborhood of 
the Anheuser-Busch brewery is the brewery of the Lemp 
Brewing Co. Although relatively small] when compared 
with the Busch brewery, it is nevertheless a large indus- 
try, its inbound and outbound traffic amounting to 10,000 
to 12,000 carloads a year. This company also has aban- 
doned the use of horses and wagons as a means of getting 
its traffic up and down the hill on which both breweries 
are situated. It has solved the difficulty by using a 
drum and cable, operated by a stationary engine suffi- 
ciently powerful for pulling cars up and letting them 
safely down the hill to and from the tracks of the regular 
carriers. As a matter of fact it does this to some extent 
for some of its neighbors. This contrivance, a few hun- 
dred yards in length, is no more a railroad than is the 
elevator which hoists coal in cars from a mine so that 
it can be dumped into the tipple; like the hoists the drum 
and cable are simply a part of the plant equipment of 
the Lemp brewery and take the place of the horses and 
wagons that others use. Nevertheless the contrivance 
has been incorporated as the Western Cable Railroad Co.; 
and, when the carriers were forced to make these con- 
cessions out of their rates to the Anheuser-Busch Brewing 
Association, they felt it necessary as a matter of mere 
justice and equity to make similar concessions out of 
their rates to the Lemp Brewing Co.; the allowances to 
it, through its “Western Cable Railroad Co.;” range from 
$1.50 to $3.50 a car. It would seem that ingenuity, in 
evading the wholesome principles of the law and in se- 
curing special advantages at the hands of carriers, could 
go no further than a drum and cable, and yet were the 
time available still more ingenious devices could be 
detailed. 


The Manufacturers’ Railway and the Western 
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Cable Railroad are, however, sufficiently illustrative of 
the means by which large industries unlawfully relieve 
themselves of burdens which they alone ought to bear, 
but which, having a large traffic to bargain with, they 
succeed in putting upon the carriers and through them 
upon the general shipping public. The smaller shippers 
on this same hill, whose traffic is not so extensive, con- 
tinue to carry it back and forth to the regular lines by 
horse and wagon. They get no allowance from the carriers 
for this; on the contrary they not only bear their own 
burdens but are compelled, with the rest of the shipping 
public, to share the cost to the carriers of the allowances 
made to their larger neighbors for doing the same work. 

There remains one other thought in connection with 
this case which may be disposed of in a few words. The 
Manufacturers’ Railway now has a track running through 
Second street which is not ordinarily used for the brewery. 
It was no part of the industrial railroad as originally 
planned, and before it could lawfully be laid an additional 
ordinance was necessary. It was necessary also to amend 
its charter. Possibly that track may fairly be regarded as 
an addition to the public rail facilities of that part of 
the city. It is only 2% miles long. But after a most at- 
tentive study of the record I am unable to regard any part 
of the tracks, within what I have described as the plant, 
as being anything other than a part of the equipment of 
the plant. They form a system of rails for the plant 
such as was considered in General Electric Co. vs. N. Y. 
& H. R. R. R. Co., 14 I. C. C., 237; [Traffic World, July 
11, 1908, p. 48] Solvay Process Co. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. 
Co., 14 I. C. C., 246 [Traffic World, July, 11 1908, p. 51], 
and other cases. A portion of these tracks may occa- 
sionally be used by an outsider. In that respect the sit- 
uation is similar to the conditions shown in Crane Iron 
Works vs. P. & R. Ry. Co., 15 I. C. C., 248; [Traffic World, 
Feb. 20, 1909, p. 221] and Crane Iron Works vs. C. R. R. 
Co. of N. J., 17 I. C. C., 514, [Traffic World, Feb. 19, 1910, 
p. 201] affirmed in Crane Iron Works vs. United States, 
1 Com. Ct. Rep., 453. The Manufacturers’ Railway has 
no stations and expressly refuses less-than-carload traffic. 
It has no desire to serve the public over the plant tracks 
that I have been endeavoring to describe, except as such 
service may aid in giving to those rails the appearance 
of having been intended to serve the public. If this small 
and purely incidental and negligible service for others is 
sufficient to justify this great inroad upon the revenues 
of the carriers and the indirect tax that it casts upon 
the general shipping public, then all the plant railroads 
now being incorporated throughout the country by their 
respective proprietary industries, as a basis for having 
the trunk line carriers assume the cost of their operation 
through allowances, will be entitled to the same results, 
and the practice will become a fixed burden of enormous 
proportions on the transportation of the country to be 
borne by the general public through the general schedule 
of rates. 
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No. 1911. 

M. S. KOHLBERG & CO. VS. WELLS, FARGO & CO. 
No. 1916. 

CALIFORNIA COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION VS. 


WELLS, FARGO & CO. 
No. 2175. 


BENGT E. SUNDBERG VS. GREAT NORTHERN EX- 
PRESS CO. ET AL. 
No. 2176. 
SAME VS. AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. ET AL. 
No. 2246. 
SAME VS. WELLS, FARGO & CO. 
No. 4302, 
MEMPHIS FREIGHT BUREAU ET AL. VS. ADAMS 
2XPRESS CO. ET AL. 
Submitted April 1, 1913. Decided July 24, 1913. 
Upon further hearing, under the report and order of June 8, 


1912, and the order of Dec. 10, 1912, and after due considera- 
tion of the showing made by the respondents herein; Held: 
That the said respondents be required to publish the pro- 
posed Directory of Express Stations fixing the location of 
each such station by block number and subblock letter, as 

described in the report and order of June 8, 1912. 

2. That they shall be required to issue a joint publication 
wherein the established pick-up and delivery limits shall be 
specifically defined as proposed in said report and order. 

3. That they shall adopt the block system of stating rates as 
proposed in said report and order. 

4. That they shall adopt and jointly publish a new and uniform 
classification as proposed in said report. 

5. That they shall adopt and jointly publish the rules and regu- 
lations as proposed in said report and order. 

6. That they shall discontinue the use of the present form of 
express receipt and adopt that herein prescribed. 

7. That the joint rates proposed in said report and orders are 

just, reasonable and non-discriminatory, and that the said 

respondents shall cease and desist from charging rates in 
excess thereof. 

8. That they shall publish joint tariffs as proposed in said re- 
port and order conforming to those contained herein. 

9. That the order of June 8, 1912, be amended so as to require 
the attachment of the waybill and label therein prescribed 
to only one package in a shipment of two or more packages 
of perishable property. 

[Note—The text of the decision and appendices fill 1,100 
pages 9x12 inches. A summary and extracts covering classifica- 
tion, form of receipt and rules will be found on other pages.— 
Editor. ] 
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OPINION NO. 2401 
(28 I. C. C. Rep., P. 47.) 
STATE OF IOWA ET AL. VS. ATCHISON, TOPEKA & 
SANTA FE RAILWAY CO. ET AL, 





CASE NO. 4424 


Submitted Nov. 15, 1912. Decided June 17, 1913. 

The present rates between the upper Mississippi River crossings 
in the state of Iowa and points east of the Indiana-lIllinois 
state line found to be excessive and unreasonable in them- 
selves, and also unduly discriminatory when compared with 
The rates to the lower crossings. Lower class rates pre- 
scribeti for the future. 

George Cosson, attorney-general, and C. A. Robbins, 

J. H. Henderson and Dwight N. Lewis for the state of 

Iowa and other complainants. 

Clifford Thorne for Board of Railroad Commissioners 
of Iowa. 

S. W. Brookhart for Keokuk Industrial Association, 
intervener. 

A. P. Humburg and R. V. Fletcher for Illinois Central 

Railroad Co. 

R. B. Scott for Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 

Co. 

W. F. Dickinson and Wallace T. Hughes for Chicago, 

Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. 

Cc. C. Wright for Chicago & North-Western Railway Co. 

O. W. Dynes for Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Co. 

T. J. Norton for Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co. 
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G. B. Winston for Chicago Great Western Railway Co. 

George W. Seevers for Minneapolis & St. Louis Rail- 
road Co. 

N. S. Brown for Wabash Railroad Co. 

O. E. Butterfield for New York Central lines. 


Report of the Commission. 


HARLAN, Commissioner: 

This is one of a group of cases which involve prac- 
tically all the rates under which traffic moves into and 
out of the state of Iowa. The other cases bring in ques- 
tion the reasonableness and general propriety under the 
act of the rates between towns and cities in the interior 
of the state and points east of the Indiana-Illinois state 
line; the rates between interior Iowa and Chicago and 
Peoria; and the rates between interior Iowa and certain 
points in the states to the west, northwest and southwest. 
The manner in which these rates are constructed puts 
Iowa, as is alleged, on a rate level well above its neigh- 
bors, retards its development, and tends to isolate the 
state commercially. The complaint under immediate con- 
sideration attacks the rates between the Mississippi River 
towns in Iowa and the East. It is taken up first because, 
from our understanding of the whole situation, it is de- 
sirable to reach a proper solution of the issue here before 
entering upon a consideration of the rates in controversy 
in the other cases. 

For many years the communities on the Mississippi 
River between Dubuque on the north and St. Louis on 
the south have been divided into two groups known as 
the upper and lower crossings. Disregarding one or two 
small points having no importance in this inquiry, the 
upper crossings for our purposes here may be said to 
include Keokuk, Fort Madison, Burlington, Muscatine, 
Davenport, Clinton and Dubuque, all of which are in the 
state of Iowa. There is no bridge at Muscatine, but it 
it on the west bank of the river and takes the upper 
crossings rates. The lower crossings are St. Louis, Loui- 
siana and Hannibal, in the state of Missouri, and Quincy, 
the latter being on the east bank of the river, in the state 
of Illinois. 


Demand of Complainants. 


The complaint was brought in behalf of the upper 
crossings on the west bank of the river. They demand a 
parity of rates with St. Louis on all traffic coming from 
or moving to points east of the boundary line between 
the states of Illinois and Indiana. The general allegation 
is that the rates of the upper crossings, both westbound 
and eastbound, are in themselves excessive and unreason- 
able, and are also discriminatory when compared with the 
more favorable rates enjoyed by the lower crossings. 
After the first hearing was had, intervening petitions were 
filed by certain commercial organizations at Keokuk, Fort 
Madison, Muscatine, Davenport and Dubuque. While these 
petitions in terms adopt the allegations of the complaint 
and therefore question the reasonableness of the rates, 
they also set up the specific allegations of a discrimination 
in rates against the upper crossings in that they are re- 
quired to pay a bridge arbitrary on inbound traffic from 
the east, while the lower crossings pay no such arbitrary, 
either on inbound traffic from the east or on outbound 
traffic to the west, and at the same time have the ad- 
vantage of the same distributing rates to the west that 
are available to the upper crossings. 

From this statement of the issues it will be seen that 
these cases bring before us questions of the first import- 
ance. This is true not only because of the large traffic 
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moving under the present rate adjustments, but because 
the adjustments have been in effect for many years and 
any change in them at this time will necessarily be fol- 
lowed by more or less serious disturbances in traffic and 
commercial conditions in that territory. As this par- 
ticular complaint of the river towns opens up a contest 
between the upper and the lower crossings, an under- 
standing of the geographic relation of all the crossings to 
one another and to eastern territory is therefore the first 
matter to engage our attention. 

The accompanying map, reproduced from the brief of 
counsel for complainants, indicates that there is no great 
disparity in distance from the seaboard to the various 
crossings. Clinton, one of the upper crossings, is nearest 
to New York City. Its short line distance is 1,050 miles, 
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as against the short-line distance of 1,065 miles from 
New York City to St. Louis. These are the War Depart- 
ment mileages, although by the Pennsylvania lines St. 
Louis seems to be 1,053 miles from New York City. The 
most distant of the upper crossings is Fort Madison. It 
is 1,121 miles from New York City, as compared to a haul 
of 1,129 miles from the same point to Quincy, a lower 
crossing, as the distances are shown on the map. The 
average distance of the four lower crossings is 1,114 miles, 
while the average distance from New York City to the 
seven upper crossings is 1,098 miles. It should be said, 
however, that the great bulk of the traffic to the lower 
crossings is destined to St. Louis, which is 1,065 miles 
from New York City. The traffic to the upper crossings 
is more or less equally distributed, Muscatine and Fort 
Madison being relatively less important. 


History of Percentage Rates. 


The west bank of the Mississippi River is the west 
boundary of what is called the percentage zone territory, 
and all thé crossings, both upper and lower, are under 
the percentage basis of rates with respect to traffic to and 
from points east of Buffalo and Pittsburgh. That rate 
system is described in Saginaw Board of Trade vs. G. T. 
Ry. Co., 17 I. C. C., 128, and is so well understood as to 
require no further explanation at this time. 
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In the sense here intended St. Louis was not put into 
the percentage basis territory until 1908. Prior to that 
time the western boundary of the territory was on the 
east bank of the river at that point. East St. Louis was 
then in the 116-per cent zone, and the rates to St. Louis 
were made by surcharging the East St. Louis rates with 
a bridge arbitrary on a l-cent scale; but the toll taken 
out of the rates for the bridge service was on a 3-cent 
scale. As the result of negotiations between the merchants 
of St. Louis and the eastern lines, East St. Louis and 
certain adjacent towns in Illinois were grouped on Jan. 
2, 1908 with St. Louis, and all were erected into a new 
zone taking 117 per cent of the Chicago rates. In this 
way and at that time St. Louis was first made a definite 
rate point in that its rates were no longer based on the 
East St. Louis rates; it was then given its own class 
rates from New York on the 88-cent scale. These rates, 
it will be observed, take the traffic across the river with 
no additional charge in the way of a bridge toll. In the 
readjustment East St. Louis lost the advantage of being 
a 116-per cent point, its class rates from New York being 
increased from the 87-cent to the 88-cent scale. The same 
class rates were extended to the remaining lower cross- 
ings at Louisiana, Hannibal and Quincy; but we need not 
follow the details of the development of the rates at those 
crossings further than to state that the Burlington forced 
the situation and assigned the requirements of the fourth 
section as the explanation. 

The history of the rates from New York to the upper 
crossings is also explained of record. Prior to 1889 the 
class rates to those crossings seem to have been adjusted 
on the basis of 125 per cent of the Chicago rates plus a 
bridge arbitrary of 5 cents. At that time Keokuk was the 
terminus of one of the branch lines of the Wabash; and 
this company, during that year and while under a re- 
ceivership, reduced the rates to a basis of 122 per cent of 
the Chicago rates, adding a bridge arbitrary. This action 
was promptly met by the Toledo, Peoria & Western; and 
the other western lines were soon compelled to adopt the 
same basis in order that the jobbers at their crossings 
might be on a rate parity with Keokuk for merchandising 
into the interior of Iowa. Davenport on the west bank 
had theretofore been grouped with Moline and Rock 
Island on the east bank, with respect to traffic to the 
interior of Iowa and points beyond, and in the readjust- 
ment these two points on the east bank were given the 
lower class rates, with the bridge toll added, and thus 
were kept on a parity with Davenport. 

Rates constructed on the basis of 122 per cent of the 
Chicago rates would give the upper crossings a 92-cent 
scale of class rates from New York City; and as a matter 
of fact the 92-cent scale is published in the tariffs of the 
carriers as the rates to points in the 122 per cent zone. 
Those rates, however, do not take the traffic across the 
river, as is the case with the 88-cent scale at the lower 
crossings. They do not, in fact, take the traffic even to 
the west bank of the river. A toll is added to effect that 
result. The zone which embraces the Iowa crossings on 
the west bank of the river is shown on the percentage 
map not as a 122 per cent zone, but as “122 per cent, 
plus.” The “plus” refers to the bridge arbitraries, which, 
under a tariff note, must be added to the 122 per cent, 
or 92-cent scale of rates in order to make the rates for 


that zone. These arbitraries are as follows: 
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In this manner the present class rates to the upper 
crossings, and to all other points in the so-called “122 
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per cent plus” zone, are actually made on a 97-cent scale 
and not on the 92-cent seale. Although expressly published 
as such, the western lines out of Chicago assert that these 
arbitraries cannot properly be considered as bridge tolls, 
not being added to the 92-cent scale as compensation to 
the western lines for handling the traffic across the bridges 
spanning the Mississippi River, but simply to make a basis 
for the difference between the rates to those crossings and 
the rates to the lower crossings. Although published as 
separate charges to be added to the 92-cent scale of rates, 
this is done, as the carriers say, merely because the aggre- 
gate charges thus constructed are not made or joined in 
by the eastern lines. This view of the matter is supported 
by the fact that the so-called “122 per cent plus” zone 
reaches well back into Illinois and fixes the rates on the 
traffic of points in that state upon which no bridge service 
is performed at all. 

But whatever may have been the reason for so pub- 
lishing the rates, a comparison of the aggregate charges on 
class traffic to the upper crossings with the class rates to 
the lower crossings shows a rate advantage in favor of 
the latter as follows, taking New York City as typical of 
the whole Atlantic seaboard: 
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These discriminations against them, the upper cross- 
ings contend, are too great a burden to carry and make 
their freight charges both unreasonable and unduly dis- 
criminatory; and they offered much evidence in support 
of their prayer for a parity of rates with the lower cross- 
ings. While Quincy has not grown, perhaps, as rapidly 
as some of the upper crossings, the complainants point to 
the general prosperity of St. Louis and Hannibal under 
their more favorable rate adjustment. There is also testi- 
mony of record tending to show that the Iowa cities have 
met with difficulties in their effort to secure the location 
of new industries at the several crossings, and that in 
some instances they have found it difficult even to retain 
the industries that are now established there. Indeed, 
mention is made of a number of companies that have 
removed from Keokuk and other river points in Iowa to 
locate elsewhere because of the discrimination against them 
in the rates. Advertisements were introduced of record 
in which Quincy and St. Louis, in their efforts to secure 
new industries, have set forth their claims from a rate 
standpoint as compared with the upper crossings. The 
complainants speak of this as a “cold-blooded” way of 
taking advantage of an improper rate adjustment. As a 
matter of fact, Quincy is reached by no eastern carrier 
and has a two-line haul. Its distance from New York 
exceeds that of any other of these crossings except Louis- 
iana, which is also a lower crossing reached only by 
western lines, but nevertheless enjoying St. Louis rates. 
Moreover, Quincy is only 31 miles south of Keokuk, a 
fact that is emphasized by the complainants as indicating 
the manifest injustice of the difference in the rates en- 
joyed by the two communities. If there is any dissimi- 
larity in conditions, as between Quincy and Keokuk or the 
other Iowa crossings, the complainants strongly assert 
that the difference is in favor of the Iowa towns. 


The Case of Keokuk. 


On behalf of Keokuk a mass of exhibits and some 
testimony were presented. The water power in process of 
development there involves an expenditure of $25,000,000 
and will produce about 200,000 horsepower. Although 
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Keokuk’s location on the river and this large power at its 
door give promise of a great city, its citizens feel that the 
present handicap in freight rates is such as to make it 
impossible to attract new industries there, the advantage 
of cheap power being more than offset by the disadvantage 
in the rates. Keokuk is therefore demanding with great 
earnestness the same basis of rates that is now available 
to its neighbors at the lower crossings, and particularly 
at Quincy, only a few miles distant. The advantages of 
the water power of Keokuk, of its geographic location, 
and of its shorter mileage are all destroyed, it is con- 
tended, by the present unnatural rate adjustment. 

The other upper crossings are asking no less earn- 
estly for a rate parity with the lower crossings; and in 
support of their contentions several arguments are ad- 
vanced. Their first proposition rests on the fact that the 
Missouri River crossings are grouped with respect to 
traffic from the East, while the Mississippi River cross- 
ings, although approximately covering the same extent 
of territory from North to South and with approximately 
the same differences in mileage from the East, are not 
so grouped. As a matter of fact, from New York the 
extreme difference in distance as between all the Missis- 
sippi River crossings is less than the extreme differ- 
ence in distance as between the Missouri River crossings. 
Another point urged with some vigor is the fact that, 
with respect to traffic originating at or destined to the 
Pacific coast, Spokane, Utah common points, Oklahoma 
common points and points in Colorado, Nebraska and 
Kansas, or, in other words, substantially all the great 
territory west of the Missouri River, the upper crossings 
are grouped with St. Louis in disregard of any differ- 
ences in mileage, which as to some points favor St. 
Louis, but in many, if not in most, cases favor the upper 
crossings. 

The charge of unjust discrimination against the lowa 
crossings and the resulting undue preference of St. Louis 
and the lower crossings is supported by much testimony; 
it is the main feature of the controversy and demands 
careful attention. To use the language of counsel for 
complainants, the present rate adjustment in favor of 
St. Louis on traffic originating in the East— 
creates a combination of rates in every instance against the 
Iowa cities . . . to any point west of the Missouri River. 
This all tends to circuscribe the business activities of the Iowa 
cities, and when they are able to compete with Quincy and St. 
Louis it is because of special ability or some other factor so 
superior to that possessed by the merchants of the Missouri 
= nly, to effectually offset the constant handicap in freight 

This discrimination is not justified, as the complain- 
ants assert, by any differences in circumstances or con- 
ditions affecting transportation. The nature of the routes, 
the prosperity of the various carriers, the density of 
their traffic and other transportation conditions are dis- 
cussed of record, and the complainants contend that 
there is nothing in these matters that makes against 
their demand. Many exhibits were offered in behalf of 
the Iowa cities, the result of which is a demonstration 
of the fact claimed, namely, that to this great western 
territory the combination of inbound and outbound rates 
favors the lower crossings as against the Iowa crossings 
by substantial amounts. A single example of this will 
suffice to illustrate the general situation. The first-class 
rate under the Official Classification from New York to 
St. Louis is 88 cents and to Keokuk 97 cents. The 
first-class rate from all the crossings to Lincoln, in the 
state of Nebraska, is 65 cents. The aggregate charge to 
the jobber at Keokuk is therefore $1.62, while the aggre- 
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gate charge to the jobber at St. Louis is $1.53, with no 
great difference in mileage. A part of this discrimina- 
tion, as is said, lied in the bridge toll added on inbound 
traffic at the upper crossings, the inbound traffic of the 
lower crossings not being so burdened. The traffic even 
of Quincy, which is on the east bank, and, as stated, is 
also a lower crossing, when moving outbound on mer- 
chandising rates, crosses the river without paying a 
bridge arbitrary. Examples might be multiplied of this 
rate inequality between the upper and lower crossings 
with respect to the combination of inbound and outbound 
rates upon which jobbers conduct their business. Of 
course, as to many kinds of merchandise, this disad- 
vantage against the upper crossings is not a practical 
one, for jobbing houses at those points cannot in any 
event strongly compete in the territory west of the Mis- 
souri River with jobbing houses on the Missouri River. 
It was shown, however, that in the case of some mer- 
chandise, such as shoes, overalls, etc., the higher charges 
do actually curtail the activities, in the territories west 
of the Missouri River, of the commercial houses at the 
upper crossings. 


Situation Requires Explanation. 


Considering all that is disclosed of record with re- 
spect to the mileage to the several crossings, the gen- 
eral conditions affecting transportation to and from and 
through them, the geographic location and the commer- 
cial activities of the upper and lower crossings, we think 
a rate situation is presented that requires some explana- 
tion and justification by the carriers, if it Is to pve fur- 
ther maintained. In fact, a rather clear prima facie 
case is made by the mere recital of the facts. The 
thought is stated in that form because, in the considera- 
tion of the several complaints coming before us during 
the past few years in which this general rate structure 
has been brought to our attention, it has become in- 
creasingly evident that the fact that this relation of rates, 
as between the upper and lower crossings, has been in 
effect for a number of years would not alone justify its 
continuance for the indefinite future. Time has an un- 
doubted weight in rate matters. It may often be con- 
trolling when a rate in daily use has been accepted by 
shippers for some years without criticism or complaint. 
This may perhaps be said even more strongly of a rela- 
tion of rates under which different communities have 
competed with one another for some years. But time 
cannot be permitted to rob a group of communities of 
their right to relief from what, in view of changed con- 
ditions, will be a manifest rate discrimination if further 
continued. 

There has, of course, been no change in the geo- 
graphical relation of the upper to the lower crossings; 
but in the conditions affecting transportation there has 
been a great change in recent years. In addition to 
the direct evidence of record on the point we may draw 
upon the recent history of that part of the country. The 
census shows a very rapid and large increase in popu- 
lation at Seattle, Portland, Spokane and other towns in 
the Northwest which have reached the magnitude oz 
cities in the last few years. There has also been a 
rapid growth in agricultural and industrial development 
in those states and in the entire territory west of the 
Missouri River. The tonnage over the direct routes to 
all the Mississippi River crossings has therefore un- 
doubtedly grown to be very large. But the point that 
we are endeavoring to emphasize is not that there is a 
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greater density of traffic over the upper crossings than 
over the lower crossings or vice versa, but rather that 
over all the routes to all the crossings the density of 
traffic has become so great as practically to absorb and 
take that factor out of the discussion as a basis for 
any substantial difference in the rates as between the 
upper and lower crossings. Moreover, the defendants 
compare the traffic density of the eastern lines as sys- 
tems, ‘meaning those reaching Chicago and St, Louis, 
with the density of traffic over the lines west of Chi- 
cago. The comparison is, of course, unfavorable to the 
latter carriers, and the defendants contend, therefore, 
that the rates to the upper crossings may properly be 
higher than the rates to the lower crossings. We cannot 
accept his, however, as a conclusive basis for compari- 
son. So far as density may be regarded as a substan- 
tial element in this rate situation, the density over the 
routes by which the traffic moves would be a more per- 
suasive basis for the comparison, whether those routes 
are made up wholly of eastern lines, as in the case of 
the routes to St. Louis, or are composed of the eastern 
lines together with the western lines, as to most of the 
upper crossings. The exhibits of the defendants show 
the density of traffic only by systems and by territories. 
In our judgment, the comparison, to have any controlling 
value in the consideration of these rates, ought more or 
less to be limited to the traffic density over the direct 
routes to the various crossings. So considered, we are 
unable to find from the record that St. Louis and the 
other lower crossings now have any very material advan- 
tage in density over the routes to the upper crossings. 


Relation No Longer Fits. 


A careful study of the record in respect to the vari- 
ous matters hereinbefore adverted to leads clearly and 
strongly to the conclusion that the present relation of 
rates as between the upper and lower crossings no 
longer fits the conditions surrounding the traffic, and 
that the complainants, as we have indicated, have made 
out a prima facie case which the carriers must meet 
if the present adjustment is to continue. Let us there- 
fore see what the defendant lines have to say in sup- 
port of the present adjustment. 


Their principal defense is that the circumstances 
and conditions surrounding the movement of traffic to 
and from the upper crossings differ substantially from 
the circumstances and conditions surrounding the traffic 
to and from the lower crossings, and warrant a higher 
level of rates to the cities in Iowa on the west bank of 
the Mississippi River. They assert that there are sub- 
stantial differences in the character of the routes, in the 
density of traffic over the several routes, and in the con- 
ditions of competition and operation affecting the traffic 
moving over them to the several crossings. They point 
out, for example, that the eastern lines took no active 
part in this proceeding and that those lines, reaching 
St. Louis with a one-line haul, determine the basis of 
rates to that point, while the western lines, reaching 
the Iowa cities on the west bank of the river, have no 
voice whatever in fixing the rates between St, Louis and 
the East, although some of them participate in St. Louis 
traffic moving by way of Chicago. On the other hand, 
as the defendants contend, the rates of the Iowa cross- 
ings are made by the eastern carriers in conjunction 
with the western lines, and apply to what is a two-line 
haul as against a one-line haul to St. Louis. As a mal- 
ter of fact, however, St. Louis is the only one of the 
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lower crossings that can claim a rate advantage by 
reason of a one-line haul. The other three lower cross- 
ings, namely, Quincy, Hannibal and Louisiana, are 
reached from the seaboard only over two-line routes. 
But they nevertheless take the St. Louis rates. On the 
other hand, Keokuk and Burlington are reached by the 
rails of the Toledo, Peoria & Western, which, at [ifver, 
Ind., joins the rails of the Pennsylvania lines, by which 
it is owned in conjunction with the Burlington. The 
complainants therefore contend that if any advantage is 
to accrue to St. Louis by reason of its so-called one- 
line haul the same advantage belongs to Keokuk and 
Burlington, if the Toledo, Peoria & Western be coasid- 
ered as a part of the Pennsylvania system. They think 
it should be so considered because the rails of the 
Pennsylvania, the New York Central and the Baltimore 
& Ohio, the so-called one-line routes to St. Louis, are 
operated west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh by separate cor- 
porations, namely, the Vandalia, the Big Four and the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, and yet these lines are 
claimed by the defendants to be one-line routes to St. 
Louis, 


The second respect in which the defendants allege a 
difference in transportation conditions over the several 
routes to the various crossings is in the matter of traffic 
density. The testimony offered by the complainants on 
that point is said by the defendants to be entirely insuffi- 
cient. in the foregoing pages we have criticized the ton- 
nage statistics of the carriers as not being sufficiently 
concrete and definite to prove anything of real value 
respecting these rates. Without going over that ground 
again it will suffice to say that while the St. Louis lines 
perhaps have some advantage in this respect, it is not 
large enough to be very material, and certainly not large 
enough to justify the present advantage in rates that St. 
Louis and the lower crossings have over the Iowa cities 
on the west bank of the river. 


Methods of Handling. 


Another point upon which no small stress is laid by 
the defendant lines is that on movements to the Iowa 
crossings a transfer or rehandling is required at Chicago, 
Peoria, or other gateways, whereas movement from the 
east to St. Louis are handled through to destination with- 
out a transfer or any rehandling. We do not understand 
that carload freight destined to the upper crossings is or- 
dinarily transferred at Chicago or at the other gateways; 
and on general principles there ought not to be any 
necessity for such a transfer except in unusual cases. In 
any event, the fact that this may be necessary at times, 
or even frequently, cannot justify a difference in the 
rates on a 9-cent scale, when the length of the haul and 
most of the other conditions affecting transportation are 
approximately similar. A large part of the less-than- 
carload traffic is rehandled or transferred at Chicago and 
other junction points, and in any final conclusion as to 
what is a proper relation of rates as between the upper 
and lower crossings this fact ought not to be overlooked. 


No definite figures are given by the carriers as to the 
effect on their revenues of an order putting the upper 
crossings on a parity with St. Louis, but it is claimed that 
the result would be severe. In addition to its direct 
results the application of the 88-cent scale to those cross- 
ings would force a reduction in the through charges to 
practically the entire state of Iowa. Under the require- 
ments of the fourth section reductions would also follow 
in the rates to Freeport, Sterling, Dixon, Monmouth and 
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many other towns in Illinois now in the 118, 120 and 122 
per cent groups. The effect would probably extend to 
northern Missouri, southern Minnesota and southern Wis- 
consin. In the aggregate the loss in revenue undoubtedly 
would be very substantial. This is earnestly pressed upon 
our attention and is a matter requiring due consideration. 
In that connection it is said by counsel for the defendants 
that low freight rates necessarily mean an inferior service 
because, in the absence of a revenue sufficient to enable 
the carriers properly to maintain their lines and to have 
adequate facilities and sufficient equipment, the service of 
the defendants must necessarily suffer. What the com- 
plainants really need, in the judgment of counsel for the 
carriers, is railroads with full equipment, enlarged facili- 
ties and a better service; and this they think the shippers 
should endeavor to secure rather than to cripple the fa- 
cilities of the carriers and make their service ineffiecient 
by insisting upon lower rates. 

There is, of course, no small force in the general prop- 
osition that just at this period of our commercial de- 
velepoment increased facilities, a more extensive equip- 
ment, and a better service are more important to the 
general shipping public than a reduction in freight 
charges. This is being pointed out to us by shippers as 
well as by carriers. But this view necessarily cannot 
appeal strongly to communities that are directly competing 
with other communities and wish to grow and expand and 
enlarge their trade, but find the door to opportunity partly 
closed and their favorable geographic location substan- 
tially discounted by effective discriminations in their rates. 
And the objections and protests against such a rate struc- 
ture become still more aggressive when it more or less 
affects the commerce of an entire state. 

These contentions by the parties in interest are sup- 
ported by a voluminous record containing a multiude of 
exhibits and much testimony. We have referred to them 
at some length in the preceding pages because of the im- 
portance of the case and because of the relation of this 
case to those that follow. But the issue here, as pointed 
out in the beginning of the report, is really a very simple 
one, namely, whether the rates to the upper crossings are 
excessive and unduly discriminatory, as alleged by those 
who have attacked them. 


Class Rates Excessive. 


Upon a careful consideration of the whole record we 
find that the class rates to and from the upper crossings 
are excessive and unreasonable and that there is an undue 
and unjust discrimination both in the westbound and the 
eastbound rates of the upper crossings when compared 
with the more favorable rates enjoyed by St. Louis, Quincy 
and the other lower crossings on Atlantic seaboard traffic. 
Whatever may have been the case some years ago, we 
find no such differences at this time in the circumstances 
and conditions surrounding the traffic or affecting the 
carriers as will justify the further continuance of the 
discrimination, at least in the degree and extent to which 
it now exists, or that will justify the continued mainte- 
nance of the present rates. Taking all things into con- 
sideration, much can be said, and much has been said on 
the record by these complainants, in support of the con- 
tention that there should be a parity of rates from the 
seaboard as between St. Louis and the Iowa towns on the 
west bank of the river; and we should be disposed to re- 
quire such a parity of rates to all the crossings if the rate 
situation could be considered abstractly on the record 
and without regard to the effect elsewhere and upon other 
rates. That, however, would not be so broad a view of the 
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matter as the circumstances require. We cannot put out 
of sight the discriminations and inequalities that would 
result from such an order; on the contrary, we must look 
at the whole situation and in that manner arrive at sub- 
stantial justice. Moreover, the effect of such an order and 
of so radical a change in a rate structure of this import- 
ance would be far-reaching; it would not only profoundly 
disturb the communities immediately involved, but would 
disturb other communities, and at the same time result 
in a drastic reduction in the revenues of the carriers. As 
a regulating body, we cannot overlook such consequences. 

The facts of record do not suggest the propriety of 
allowing an increase in the rates of the lower crossings. 
On the contrary, we have found that the rates of the upper 
crossings are excessive. It follows, therefore, that if a 
parity of rates is brought about in the future in either 
of the ways mentioned, it must be reached through a 
reduction in the rates to the upper crossings. Neverthe- 
less, an order at this time putting the upper crossings on 
the St. Louis rate basis would be so serious in its effect 
upon the revenues of the respondents that we are con- 
strained to modify the conclusion that we otherwise might 
reach. We think that some weight may be, and under all 
the circumstances should be, given to the fact that most 
of the traffic to the upper crossings moves over a two-line 
route. There is, of course, no fixed rule of transporta- 
tion requiring a higher rate for a two-line than for a one- 
line haul of the same distance; as a matter of fact a 
two-line haul saves each of the participating carriers one 
terminal service. On the other hand, a one-line haul is 
highly desirable in that it gives the one carrier all the 
revenue. But not infrequently, where a carrier must di- 
vide its revenue with a connection, we have recognized 
the propriety, under the special conditions shown, of a 
higher through charge. We think recognition may prop- 
erly here be given to the fact that on almost the entire 
volume of traffic to the upper crossings two or more car- 
riers share in the revenue. We must not forget also, as 
hereinbefore noted, that a large part of the less-than-car- 
load traffic to the upper crossings is transferred at Chi- 
cago or at some adjacent gateway, and that the St. Louis 
routes apparently have a slight advantage in density. 
With all these considerations in mind we find upon the 
record that there is in the present adjustment an undue 
and unjust rate discrimination against the upper crossings 
which ought to be modified by a reduction in the rates to 
those crossings. Testing the present rates of those cross- 
ings, eastbound and westbound, by the rates voluntarily 
made by the carriers for the lower crossings and by all 
other facts of record, we also find that the rates to and 
from the upper crossings are excessive and unreasonable, 
and that any rates between New York City and the upper 
crossings will be unreasonable when in excess of the fol- 
lowing scale of class rates, which we prescribe as maxi- 
mum rates, in cents per 100 pounds, for the future: 
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The rates from other points in eastern territory will 
be adjusted on the present relation of those points to New 
York City under the present rates. There are slight differ- 
ences between the eastbound and the westbound rates, but 
we find no basis of record for preserving this difference 
in the future; we therefore fix the same rates on east- 
bound as on westbound traffic. 


Confining the comparison to the westbound traffic, the 
rates here prescribed for the future will be the following 
reductions under the present rates: 


I eid hin aan ws wie} cain i 1 2 
PEE Wwithies ve Bn sess beeen 7 6 6 5 t 
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They will also exceed the St. Louis rates, in cents per 
100 pounds, as follows: 


The rate in cents per ton per mile from New York to 
Clinton under the 97-cent scale and under the 90-cent 
scale are as follows, the distance being 1,050 miles: 
EARNINGS PER TON-MILE 
je 3 ) 6 


Class l 
1 85 1.6 1.25 0.89 0.76 0.63 
1.7 


97-cent scale 


90-cent scale 


1 1.49 1.14 8 .69 .of 


To Burlington, one of the most distant of the upper 
crossings, the earnings in cents per ton per mile under 
the existing rates from New York and under the rates 
herein fixed are as follows, on the basis of a haul of 1,102 
miles: 


Class 


l 1 ; j 5 6 
15° ) 0.73 0.60 


97-cent scale S 
76 65 4 


90-cent scale a . 1.63 1.42 1.09 
These revenues to Clinton and Burlington, as typical 
crossings, compare with the ton-mile earnings under the 
75-cent scale of rates from New York to Chicago, a dis- 
tance of 912 miles, and the earnings per ton per mile 
under the 88-cent scale to St. Louis, a distance of 1,053 
miles, as follows: 
(‘lass 


i { 

To Chicago .. ; 1.64 1.438 1.10 0.7 
. > 

; 7 


To St. Louis 7 


7 1.44 1.12 
Central Freight Association Rates. 

In what precedes we have been dealing fore particu 
larly with the rates between the upper crossings aiid 
points on the Atlantic seaboard in New England and ii: 
Trunk Line territory, or, in other words, with the rates 
to and from points east of Buffalo and Pittsburgh. But, 
as stated in the beginning, the complaint also involve: 
the rates to and from points in the territory east of 
the Illinois-Indiana state line. The present adjustn.ent 
of these rates is on an entirely different basis. The 
Central Freight Association territory extends westward 
to Chicago and St. Louis, but does not include the north- 
western portion of Illinois or the upper crossings in 
Iowa. The rates between points of origin and destina- 
tions in that territory are built substantially on dista..ce. 
using what is commonly known as the Central Freight 
Association mileage scale, a special method of rate mak- 
ing, explained in Indianapolis Freight Bureau vs. C. C. 
Cc. & St. L, 23 I. C. C., 198. [Traffic World, April 27 
1912, p. 825.] The rates to St. Louis and East St. 
Louis are adjusted on that basis from points east of 
the Indiana-Illinois state line. Quincy, which as a lower 
crossing takes the St. Louis rates from the seaboard, also 
has the benefit of the same rates as St. Louis from the 
great majority of the points west of Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh. To the upper crossings the rates apparently are 
not made with regard to this mileage scale, but, on 
the contrary, without exception so far as the record 
discloses, are higher than the rates to St. Louis fro 
the same point, even where the mileage to the upper 
crossings is comparatively less. 

While New York is representative of the points 
east of Buffalo and Pittsburgh, it is difficult to select 
any one point as typical of the points in Central Freight 
Association territory with respect to this traffic. Co- 
lumbus is centrally located and is referred to frequently 
on the record; its short-line distance from St. Louis is 
428 miles, while from Clinton, an upper crossing, it 1s 
452 miles. Yet the first-class rate from Columbus to St. 
Louis is 46 cents and to Clinton 59 cents, a difference 
of 13 cents for the longer haul of only 24 miles. From 
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Fort Wayne, in the state of Indiana, the distance, on the 
other hand, favors Clinton, the haul being 286 miles as 
against 342 miles to St. Louis. The rate, however, is 
52 cents to Clinton as against a rate of only 43 cents to 
St. Louis, a difference of 9 cents per 100 pounds. The 
situation may be further illustrated by the following 
statement of rates and mileages from typical points in 
different parts of the Central Freight Association terri- 
tory to the several crossings: 


Lower crossings. Upper crossings. 


450 382 411 490 
563 495 524 544 


St. Louis. Quincy. Mileages. 
: ¢ ew ¢§ 2 
From— . -e , bo — 5 = < 
® S @ s o = ~ = 
+ = = on ~~ & S = > 
3B “ ag a 2 oo UBS 
& = ea} a mG © Q 4} 
Pittsburgh ...........56% 621 56% 685 69 674 606 635 675 
eS eee 46 128 46 484 59 92 452 481 482 
SN. ox: «6st waar See 593 46 572 55 515 447 476 558 
EE > whe oa desea 16 478 46 483 55 426 358 387 466 
Grand Rapids ...... 16 462 46 441 55 384 316 345 27 
Indianapolis ........ 38 240 2 304 52 3808 321 350 319 
Fort Wayne ........ 43 342 43 380 52 354 286 315 395 
CHRCEMMATL ccccciswes 41 341 2 433 55 419 436 465 448 
wo 
) 


ES on dana bas -. 46 437 46 475 
GIN SN cae wn. 52% 548 52% 567 65 


These differences against the upper crossings are 
complained of on the same grounds that are urged 
against the rates from Trunk Line territory to the upper 
crossings; that is to say, they are alleged to be dis- 
criminatory and also unreasonable. Upon all the facts 
of record we find that there is merit in that contention. 
Like the rates to and from the seaboard, we find that 
these rates are unjust and unreasonable and unduly 
discriminatory. It follows that there must be a sub- 
stantial readjustment of the rates to the upper crossings 
and that the spread between those rates and the rates 
from the same points to the lower crossings must be 
materially modified. We shall not undertake in an 
order to fix these rates, but shall look to the carriers 
promptly to suggest a basis for these rates for the future 
that will be in conformity with the views and conclu- 
sions herein expressed. 


Commodity Rates. 


But this proceeding is not limited to class rates. 
Substantially the same complaint is made of the com- 
modity rates between the upper crossings and all the 
territory hereinbefore mentioned; and with respect to 
particular commodities considerable testimony was pre- 
sented. For example, on petroleum the carload rate to 
St. Louis and to Quincy from the Oil City district of 
Pennsylvania is 20 cents, while to the upper crossings it 
is 26 cents. From Cleveland the rate on this commodity 
it 17% cents to the lower crossings and 23 cents to the 
upper crossings, and from Toledo and Findlay, O., the 
rates are 16 and 22 cents, respectively. The mileage in 
each of these instances is less than to the upper cross- 
ings. Another example is the’ eastbound rate on sash 
and doors, which are manufactured in large quantities at 
Davenport, Dubuque and other upper crossings, as well 
as at St. Louis. The Iowa manufacturers pay the same 
rate as their St. Louis competitors on lumber moving 
from the Pacific coast and a higher rate when moving 
from Arkansas and Louisiana. On their shipments of 
sash and doors to points east of the Indiana-Illinois 
state line the rates they pay are higher in practically 
every instance than the rates from St. Louis, although 
the mileage is substantially the same. No real justifica- 
tion is offered on the record for these differences in the 
rates as against the upper crossings. Nevertheless com- 
modity rates are special rates which ought to be made 
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with reference to all the conditions surrounding the 
transportation of the particular articles between the 
particular points. On a record so wide in scope as 
this one, where all the facts with respect to a particular 
commodity are not or may not be fully disclosed, it is 
impractical to attempt to fix the specific rates on par- 
ticular commodities at the maximum rates for the 
future. We shall therefore go no further at this time 
than to express the conclusion that the commodity rates 
of the upper crossings ought not to exceed those in 
effect to and from St. Louis in a greater degree than 
the difference that we are allowing to continue with 
respect to the class rates. This seems to be now true 
of the rates on some commodities. 

An order will be entered to give effect to the con- 
clusions herein expressed. In view of the fact that the 
revised basis of rates to the interior towns as required 
in the cases that follow will not be submitted to us until 
October 1, we shall fix November 1 as the effective 
date for the order herein. 


ORDER. 


1. This case being at issue upon complaint and an- 
swers on file, and having been duly heard and submitted 
by the parties, and full investigation of the matters and 
things involved having been had, and the Commission 
having, on the date hereof, made and filed a report con- 
taining its findings of fact and conclusions thereon, which 
said report is hereby made a part hereof; and having 
found that the present class rate of defendants for the 
transportation of traffic between points east of the In- 
diana-Illinois state line, in what is commonly called the 
Central Freight Association and trunk line territories, 
and the so-called upper crossings of the Mississippi River, 
including Keokuk, Fort Madison, Burlington, Muscatine, 
Davenport, Clinton and Dubuque, in the state of Iowa, are 
unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory, in violation of 
the Act to regulate commerce: 


2. It is ordered, That the above-named defendants, 
according as they participate in the transportation, be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to cease and desist, 
on or before Nov. 1, 1913, and for a period of two years 
thereafter to abstain, from charging, demanding, collect- 
ing or receiving their present class rates for the trans- 
portation of traffic between the points in said trunk line 
territory and the said upper crossings of the Mississippi 
River, described in paragraph 1 hereof. 


3. It is further ordered, That said defendants, ac- 
cording as they participate in the transportation, be, and 
they are hereby, notified arid required to establish on or 
before Nov. 1, 1913, upon notice to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the general public by not less than 
five days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed in 
section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, and for a period 
of two years after said Nov. 1, 19138, to maintain and apply 
to the transportation of traffic between New York, N. Y., 
and said upper crossings class rates which shall not ex- 
ceed the following, in cents per 100 pounds: 

COE. av Vode hcosttdheadecaes’ 1 2 3 4 5 6 

ON aco 40 5s nee Sk R Rin an 90 78 60 42 36 = 30 

4. It is further ordered, That the class rates between 
all other points in said trunk line territory and said upper 
crossings to be established in conformity herewith shall 
bear the same relation to the class rates between New 
York and the crossings here fixed as the class rates be- 
tween said other points in trunk line territory and the 
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crossings have heretofore borne to the class rates between 
New York and said upper crossings. 

5. And it is further ordered, That the record herein 
remain open for such other and further orders as may 
be required hereafter. 


ADJUST CLASS RATES 
OPINION NO. 2403 
(28 I. C. C. Rep., P. 76.) 
CEDAR RAPIDS COMMERCIAL CLUB VS. CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RY. CO. 
No. 4447. 
FORT DODGE SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION VS. CHICAGO 
GREAT WESTERN R. R. CO. 
No. 3464. 
STATE OF IOWA ET AL. VS. CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA RY. CO. ET AL. 


Submitted March 21, 1913. Decided June 17, 1913. 


The class rates between Chicago and points on the Missouri 
River are adjusted on an 80-cent scale, and between Chicago 
and points on the Mississippi River in Iowa on scales of 
from 37.5 to 41.7 cents. Upon complaint on behalf of the 
cities in the interior of the state of Iowa; Held: That the 
rates between such interior points and Chicago are un- 
reasonable and unduly discriminatory in comparison with 
the rates to the river towns, and the carriers are required 
to submit to the Commission for approval a revised basis of 
such rates grading the 80-cent Missouri River scale back 
across the state. Reparation denied. 


CASE NO. 3068 


George Cosson, attorney general, C. A. Robbins, J. H. 
Henderson, and Dwight N. Lewis for the State of Iowa 
and other complainants. 

Clifford Thorne for Board of Railroad Commissioners 
of Iowa. 

N. T. Guernsey for Greater Des Moines Committee 
and others. 

E. J. Breen for Fort Dodge Shippers Association. 

C. C. Wright for Chicago & North Western Ry. Co. 

A. P. Humburg and R. V. Fletcher for Illinois Cen- 
tral R. R. Co. 

R. B. Scott for Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
Co. 

W. F. Dickinson and Wallace T. Hughes for Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. 

O. W. Dynes for Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Co. 

T. J. Norton for Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 

G. B. Winston for Chicago Great Western Ry. Co. 

George W. Seevers for Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. Co. 

N. S. Brown for Wabash R. R. Co. 

O. E. Butterfield for New York Central Lines. 


Report of the Commission. 


HARLAN, Commissioner: 

In the preceding report, ante, p. 64, we have disposed 
of the chief issue in the third of the above entitled com- 
plaints. The conclusion there reached also disposes in 
part of the first of these complaints. There remains for 
consideration, however, the further issue raised in these 
proceedings, namely, whether the rates between Chicago 
and cities in the interior of lowa are reasonable and 
nondiscriminatory. The rates involved apply not only 
to and from Chicago but from points taking Chicago rates 
or differentials under or over the Chicago rates. The 
principal carriers in the state of Iowa have their own 
rails to Chicago and the rates here dealt with are there- 
fore for the most part local rates of individual carriers. 
But all the rates are specific rates and are not made by 
a combination on the river as is the case with the rates 


applicable on through traffic from points east of the 
Indiana-Illinois state line. 

To the Mississippi River the rates from Chicago are 
fixed by the Illinois distance tariff; and these rates are 
applied by the carriers, for geographical and competitive 
reasons, to the Iowa cities on the west bank of the 
river. The first-class rate varies from 37% cents at Clin- 
ton and Davenport to 41.7 cents per 100 pounds at Keokuk. 
To the Missouri River the rate is 80 cents from Chicago. 
It is alleged in the complaints here before us that, in com- 
parison with the rates from Chicago to the river towns 
on either side of the state, the rates to interior Iowa 
points are relatively unreasonable and unduly discrimina- 
tory and also that they are in themselves excessive and 
unreasonable. Those rates are also attacked as unrea- 
sonable and unduly discriminatory in comparison with 
the rates from Chicago and other points to the twin 
cities. 

The general question at issue here is well illustrated 
by the conditions set up in the first of these cases where 
in a separate complaint the Commercia! Club of Cedar 
Rapids alleges that the class rates on the 58-cent scale 
between that point and Chicago are unreasonable. It is 
there pointed out that prior to 1906 the local first-class 
rate from Chicago to Clinton was 47 cents per 100 
pounds and that during that year the Illinois commission 
modified the distance tariff in that state, with the result 
that the rates to the river towns were reduced by about 
10 cents per 100 pounds first class, with reductions also 
in the lower classes. The carriers made these reductions 
effective also on their interstate traffic between Chicago 
and points on the west bank of the river. In their rates 
between Chicago and Cedar Rapids, however, no change 
was made, and this is the special point in that complaint. 
Cedar Rapids is on the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way 219 miles west of Chicago and about 80 miles west 
of Clinton, where that line crosses the Mississippi River; 
it is also about 92 miles northwest of Davenport on the 
Rock Island railroad. Comparison is made between the 
present first-class rate of 37% cents to Clinton and 
Davenport and the present first-class rate of 58 cents 
to Cedar Rapids. It is contended that the relation of 
rates from Chicago, as between Cedar Rapids and the 
river towns, was a proper one prior to August, 1906, 
when the local rates to Clinton, Davenport, and the other 
crossings were reduced, as just explained, as the result 
of the action of the Illinois state commission, and that 
the lower scale of class rates from Chicago to the river 
towns that went into effect at that time gave the latter 
points, as jobbing centers, an undue advantage over 
Cedar Rapids and deprived Cedar Rapids of a large part 
of its distributive territory. On this ground the: present 
relation of rates is alleged to be unduly discriminatory 
as against Cedar Rapids. It is also urged that the pres- 
ent class rates between Chicago and Cedar Rapids are in 
themselves unreasonable. 

The 80-cent rate from Chicago to the Missouri River 
yields about 3.2 cents per ton-mile. If this ton-mile 
average were applied in making the rate for the haul 
of 219 miles to Cedar Rapids the result would be a rate 
of about 36 cents per 100 pounds. The rate of 37% cents 
for the haul of 139 miles to Clinton yields earnings of 
5.4 cents per ton-mile, and on this basis the rate to Cedar 
Rapids would be 59 cents per 100 pounds. The local 
rate under the Iowa distance tariff for a haul of 219 
miles, the distance as heretofore stated from Chicago to 
Cedar Rapids, is 43.2 cents per 100 pounds. The rate 
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for hauls of that length under the Illinois distance tariff 
is 40.2 cents. In other words, for a haul of that distance 
the local rate in one state is 43.2 cents and in the other 
40.2 cents, while the interstate rate for such a haul, partly 
in one state and partly in the other, is 58 cents. All the facts 
of record considered, we find the present 58-cent scale of 
class rates between Cedar Rapids and Chicago to be unrea- 
sonable in itself, and also unduly discriminatory when com- 
pared with the rates to the river towns competing with 
Cedar Rapids. In Greater Des Moines Committee v. C., R. I. 
& P. Ry. Co., 17 L. C. C., 57, we reduced the first-class rate 
from Chicago to Des Moines from 68 cents to 60 cents, 
the short-line distance being 358 miles. For the haul of 
280 miles from Chicago to Ottumwa we fixed the first- 
class rate at 56 cents, in Ottumwa Commercial Club vs. 
C., B. & Q. R. R. Co., 17 I. C. C., 413. (Traffic World, Jan. 
29, 1910, p. 119). If these precedents are followed the 
first-class rate to Cedar Rapids ought not to exceed 52 
cents. 

In the second of these complaints Fort Dodge de- 
mands lower rates from Chicago and Chicago rate points, 
and special emphasis is laid on the first-class rate of 72 
cents. Fort Dodge is located on the Illinois Central, only 
64 miles northwest of Des Moines and 370 miles from 
Chicago. In comparison with the rate of 60 cents, fixed 
by the Commission in the case cited, for the haul of 358 
miles from Chicago, to Des Moines and with the rate of 
80 cents to the Missouri River, and in view of the trans- 
portation conditions as they appear of record, we find 
the first-class rate to Fort Dodge unreasonable and unduly 
discriminatory. Even when the competitive conditions 
of the twin cities are taken into consideration the same 
conclusion must necessarily follow when the 72-cent first- 
class rate to and from Fort Dodge is compared with the 
rate of 60 cents from Chicago to the twin cities, a dis- 
tance of 420 miles, and with the rate of 63 cents from 
St. Louis to the twin cities, a distance of 576 miles. 
Although we dismissed the complaint in Fort Dodge Com- 
mercial Club vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 16 I. C. C., 572, 583, where 
reductions in the class rates were demanded, we there 
called attention to the fact that the rates from Chicago 
to Des Moines were involved in another proceeding then 
pending, and that any reduction made in the Des Moines 
rate ought to be reflected throughout the state. Although 
the first-class rate from Chicago to Des Moines was sub- 
sequently reduced from 68 cents to 60 cents in Greater 
Des Moines Committee vs. C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co., supra, 
the carriers made no changes in the class rates to other 
points in Iowa, except such incidental changes as were 
required under the fourth section. That the class rates 
to Fort Dodge are in need of revision is apparent from 
the fact that the present first-class rate is 72 cents while 
the second-class rates is 54 cents, a spread that is unduly 
wide and which must be corrected by a reduction in the 
first-class rate. The rates on the other classes between 
Fort Dodge and Chicago are dealt with in the general 
disposition that we make hereof. 

In our report in Interior Iowa Cities Case, ante, p. 64, 
we considered only the rates to and from points east of 
the Indiana-Illinois state line. But as stated therein, the 
same complaint challenges the local class rates from 
Chicago and Peoria to all points in the interior of Iowa 
as unreasonable and discriminatory. In explaining the 
adjustment of these rates witnesses for the defendant 
carriers stated that the 60-cent scale of rates from Chi- 
cago to the twin cities is applied as a maximum scale 
of rates from Chicago to points in the eastern portion 
of Iowa as far west as the line of the Rock Island railroad 
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passing through Cedar Rapids. West of that line, and as 
far as the line of the Minneapolis & St. Louis railroad pass- 
ing through Marshalltown and Mason City, the 63-cent 
scale in effect from St. Louis to the twin cities is applied 
as a maximum scale of rates from Chicago. West of the 
last-mentioned line the class rates grade up until the 
Missouri River scale of 80 cents is met some 75 miles 
east of the Missouri River. The record shows, however, 
that the twin-city scale of rates from Chicago and St. 
Louis has been used to fix the rates from Chicago to 
interior Iowa without reasonable regard to the extent or 
value of the service. As was said on the argument by 
counsel for the state of Iowa: 


The controlling principle which the testimony of the de- 
fendants shows that they have applied to this rate structure 
has been to ignore all relation between the rate and the service 
and to make the rate as high as certain applications of the long- 
and-short-haul clause would permit in view of the rates to 
points beyond. 

It will not be necessary here to consider in any de- 
tailed way the respective contentions of the complainants 
and of the defendants, or to state the proof offered in 
support of those contentions. Nor will it be necessary to 
enter into an analysis of the adjustment of the rates to 
particular points and name the individual rates that in 
our judgment are unreasonable or unduly discriminatory. 
It will suffice to say that upon a careful examination of 
the record and of the rate schedules themselves we find 
that the rates in question are excessive and unreasonable 
and are in need of a revision. We do not condemn the 
basis of those rates as a whole, nor do we understand 
or anticipate that our action here will result in exten- 
sive reductions in the level of the rates or in the earnings 
of the carriers. But we think that the rates from Chi- 
cago to the Missouri River made on an 80-cent scale 
should be graded back across the state down to the 37% 
to 41.7 cents rate at the Mississippi River. We shall 
therefore require the defendant carriers, by October 1 
next, to submit for our approval a schedule of rates re- 
vised and constructed in that manner. In revising the 
rates due attention must be given to the lower classes; 
a revision only of the first-class rates will not meet the 
situation. The result will be a system of rates to the 
interior of Iowa built substantially on the general level 
of the rates fixed by the Commission in Greater Des 
Moines Committee vs. C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co., supra, and 
Ottumwa Commercial Club vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co., 
supra. In the event the defendants do not propose a fair 
basis of rates in conformity with the general view here 
expressed the matter will be gone into by the Commission 
further and in detail; for that purpose the record will 
remain open. No order will be entered at this time. 

The proof is not sufficient to enable us satisfactorily 
to deal with the commodity rates that are named on the 
record. It may be well also to state that in this, as in 
the proceeding cases, we deal with the rates of trans- 
portation for the future, and shall not consider the allow: 
ance of reparation on the traffic that has moved in the 
past under the present adjustment of rates. 


MAKING JOINT THROUGH RATES 


ae 


CASE NO. 3836 OPINION NO. 2409 


(28 I. C. C. Rep., P. 154) 
BOARD OF TRADE OF CARROLLTON, GA., ET AL. 
VS. CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 


Submitted Nov. 17, 1911. Decided June 19, 1913. 
Carrollton, Ga., is a local point. on the Central of Georgia Ry. 
between Newnan, where the Atlanta & West Point R. R. 
crosses and Cedartown, where the Seaboard Air Line inter- 
sects that road. It is less than 70 miles from Atlanta, but 
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no direct line connects the two. Substantially, all long 
distance rates to Carrollton, as well as to Atlanta, are based 
upon or bear relation to the rates from Baltimore, Md., and 
from Louisville, Ky. Atlanta has certain rates from Balti- 
more and from Louisville which are applied by the carriers 
at Cedartown, without addition or subtraction, but at New- 
nan and at Carrollton the defendants make joint rates by 
adding certain differentials to the rates to Atlanta, which 
differentials are less than the local rates from Atlanta to 
Carroliton. 

Upon a complaint which alleges that these rates to Carrollton 
violate sections 1, 3 and 4 of the act, and specifically brings 
in question the basing-point system of rate making as ap- 
plied at Carrollton, Held: 

1. That the defendants, having filed applications to be relieved 
from the operation of the fourth section of the act, and 
determination of such applications by the Commission not 
having been reached, this case may be decided under sec- 
tions 1 and 3, reserving decision under section 4 until the 
Commission passes upon the appropriate applications of the 
carriers. 

That the basing-point system of rate making does not now 
demand that joint through rates over long distances to local 
or noncompetitive points should be made by adding to bas- 
ing-point rates either the full locals or high differentials. 

8. That, in the making of joint through rates on long-distance 
traffic to local or non-competitive points, the differentials 
above the rates to the basing points should bear some 
reasonable relation to the total distances involved, in order 
that the rates to the local points may be just and to avoid 
subjecting such local points to prejudice or disadvantage 
that is undue. 

4. That, where the long-haul traffic to local stations is meager, 
these differentials may be higher than otherwise they 
would be. 

. That the present rates to Carrollton are unjust and unreason- 
able and subject that place to undue prejudice and disad- 
vantage in that the defendants, in making rates on long 
hauls from Baltimore and related points and from Louis- 
ville and related points, add to the competitive rates to the 
basing point, Atlanta, differentials or arbitraries which, as 
component parts of joint through rates, are excessive and 
unreasonable when the total length of the haul is considered, 
and do not add such differentials or arbitraries to commer- 
cially cOmpetitive points, such as Cedartown. 

6. That, in view of all the circumstances and conditions here 
shown, differences and discriminations in rates as between 

Atlanta, Cedartown and Carrollton may be justified; but the 
prejudice and disadvantage to which Carrollton may be 
subjected should not, for the present, exceed the differen- 
tials herein prescribed as maxima 

7. That, under the circumstances of this case, no reparation 
should be awarded. 


bo 


o 


Watkins & Latimer and C. E. Roop for complain- 
ants. 

William A. Northcutt and Nelson W. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 

R. Walton Moore and Merrel P. Callaway for Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway Co.; Southern Railway Co.; 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co.; the Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific Railway Co.; Atlanta & West Point 
Railroad Co.; the Western Railway Co. of Alabama; 
Seaboard Air Line Railway; Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad Co.; Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rail- 
way; Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co.; Illinois Central 
Railroad Co., and Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah. 


Proctor for 


Report of the Commission. 


CLEMENTS, Commissioner: 

This complaint was brought by the board of trade, 
by the municipality and by certain corporations, firms 
and individual shippers of Carrollton, Ga. The defend- 
ants named are the Central of Georgia Railway Co., 
hereinafter called the Central, and certain common- 
carrier connections of that road which have established 
through routes and point rates from points in other 
states to points in Georgia, particularly to Carrollton. 


Carrollton is in Northwest Georgia, 130 miles south 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. and 711 miles northwest of 
Savannah, on the Griffin & Chattanooga branch of the 
Central. No direct line connects Carrollton with At- 
lanta, but by way of Newnan the distance is 63 miles 
and via Bremen 67 miles. Carrollton is a local point on 
the Central; the nearest places where that line is inter- 
sected by the rails of other carriers are Newnan, 24 
miles southeast, where the Atlanta & West Point Rail- 
road crosses it, and Bremen, 13 miles to the north, 
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where the Southern Railway intersects. At Cedartown, 
42 miles north of Carrollton, the Seaboard Air Line 
crosses the Central, and at Rome, 61 miles north of Car- 
roliton, the Central is intersected by the Southern Rail- 
way and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rail- 
way. Map 1 illustrates the rail situation. 





The complaint is that the defendants subject Car- 
rollton and its shippers to unjust and unreasonable rates 
and to unjust discrimination; that the defendants give 
undue or unreasonable preferences to other places, which 
are named, and that they charge complainants more 
for a shorter than for a longer distance over the same 
line in the same direction. 

Carrollton*is the county seat of Carroll County, and 
the complaint alleges that it has about 5,000 inhabitants; 
that the surrounding country is densely populated with 
thrifty people, 30,000 of whom live within a radius of 
12 miles, and that 50,000 or 60,000 people in contiguous 
territory would, under normal rate conditions, trade at 
Carrollton; that the jobbers at Carrollton have 500 or 
600 customers among the country merchants and busi- 
ness men in the adjoining territory, notwithstanding the 
discriminations set forth; that Cedartown has a popula- 
tion about equal in number to that of Carrollton, and 
though its normal trade is not so great nor its outlying 
districts so large or so densely populated, nevertheless 
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the defendants without just cause give what are known 
as common-point rates to Cedartown and deny the same 
to Carrollton; that Newnan has a population about the 
same as that of Carrollton, and although its normal 
trade is not so great nor its outlying districts so large 
or so populated, nevertheless the defendants 
without just cause give better rates to Newnan than to 
Carrollton; that Carrollton pays rates which are much 
higher in proportion to distance than its competitors; 
that when it had two roads—the Central and the Chat- 
tanooga, Rome & Columbus, afterwards known as the 
Chattanooga, Rome & Southern—Carrollton had competi- 
tion in but that this competition de- 
the Central the competitive 
many from Ohio and 
crossings to Carrollton, the shorter distance, 


densely 


rates, has been 


stroyed since purchased 


that on commodities Missis- 


sippi River 


line; 


the defendants charge rates as high as the rates to New- 
the the 
commodities eastern 


nan, longer distance over same line; and that 


points 
through 


Savannah 
the 
the longer distance over 


moving from via 


and other junctions, and thence Carrollton, 


shorter distance, to Cedartown, 


the same line in the same direction, take a lower rate 
to Cedartown than to Carrollton. 
The evidence presented to the .Commission, while 


pertinent to the allegations of the complaint asa wi:ole, 
the 


complainants’ petition, which is as follows: 


appears to be addressed particularly to fourteenth 


paragraph of 


That the defendants have adopted a system of rate making 
in Georgia known as the “basing-point system,’’ by which thes 
concede to certain towns a particular rate and to other towns 
they charge a higher rate without regard to distance from the 
shipping point. This system of rate making discriminates 
against Carrollton and in favor of its competing markets, not- 
withstanding the fact that Carrollton, by reason of its size, the 
development of its resources, the increase of its population and 
wealth, together with the growth of its manufacturing and 
producing facilities, and increased traffic, is entitled to be rated 
as a basing point, if the system is to be continued by the 


defendants. 
That the defendants have deprived Carrollton of the benefits 


of a basing point, though continuing to accord such benefit 
to the markets directly competing with it. 
The rates forming the grounds of this complaint 


are practically from all parts of the country, but they 
are susceptible of very simple statement, because all 
rates to the points named from eastern points of origip 
are based upon, or are related to, the rates from Balti- 
more; and all rates from points on or beyond the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers are based upon, or are related 
to, the rates from Louisville; the rates from other points 
being made the same as from Baltimore or Louisville, 
or certain differentials under or over the rates from the 
latter places. For comparison some of these basal rates 
are here stated, in cents per 100 pounds, for the classes 
adopted in southern territory; the rates on particular 
commodities, where published, bearing for the most part 
the usual relations thereto: 


From Baltimore, Md., the rates, via water-and-rail, 
are: 
Ge SG cccwae a 2 3 >» & € 4: a 4 Oo. ee 
To— Bbl. 
Newnan... 118 105 93 76 63 61 44 52 40 37 64 70 76 


Carrollton. 118 105 93 76 63 51 44 53 40 37 64 70 76 
Cedartown 98 87 78 63 52 41 34 45 37 36 55 57 72 


From Baltimore, Md., the all-rail rates are 
Class 1 2 3 a... 6.4: ak 2B... DD DBR. -B 
To— Bbl. 
Newnan 130 115 102 84 69 56 49 57 45 42 70 78 86 
Carrollton. 130 115 102 84 69 56 49 58 45 42 70 78 86 
Cedartown 110 97 87 71 5& 46 39 50 42 41 61 65 82 
From Louisville, Ky., the rates are: 
| 2 3 et cA. 3. Co Pate. w 
To— % " Bbl. 
Cedartown 98 87 78 63 52 41 28 36 28 24 48 48 48 
Carrollton. 125 111 100 83 68 53 40 48 33 29 64 68 658 
Newnan... 125 111 100 83 68 53 40 48 33 29 64 68 58 
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From Memphis, Tenn., and from New Orleans, La., 


the rates are the same. They are: 

Class 1 2 3 u6 4-2 3 Cc De. eS. 

To— BblL. 
Cedartown 94 83 74°59 48 37 24 32 24 20 44 44 40 
Carrollton, 121 107 96 79 64 49 36 44 29 25 60 64 50 
Newnan... 121 107 96 79 64 49 36 44 29 25 60 64-80 


From Baltimore the rates, water-and-rail and all-rail, 
to Newnan and Carrollton are higher than to Cedartown 
by the following numbers of cents per 100 pounds: 


5 6 A B Cc yy EB 
7-8 3 1 9 


Cents ......... 20 18 15 13 11 10 10 
1Per barrel. 

From Louisville, Memphis and New Orleans the rates 
to Carrollton and Newnan are higher than to Cedartown 
by the following numbers of cents per 100 pounds: 
 akaotdie el 1 2 3 4 5 . - 2 Cc DEH F 


Class 3 
Sibel.» . 27 24 32 20 16 12 I 12 5 5 16 20 10 


Cents 


It is shown by these tables that, with the exceptions 
herein noted, Carrollton has the same class rates from 
all points as are applied at Newnan, although Carrollton 
is local to the Central road and Newnan is reached by 
the Atlanta & West Point Railroad as as by the 
Central. It appears that there are marked dis- 
criminations in as between Carrollton and Cedar- 
town which require explanation, the distance from Cedar- 
town to Carrollton being only 42 miles. 

The explanation offered by the defendants is an 
defense of basing-point system of rate 
making which the southeastern section of 
the country, and particularily a defense of the system as 
applied to Carrollton and other places in Georgia. 

The case has been presented by complainants upon 
a jobbing or distributing 
rates applied by the de- 
points. It is the third 
which we must look first 


well 
also 


rates 


elaborate the 


obtains in 


that Carrollton is 
point, and as such entitled to 
fendants at other distributing 
section of the act, therefore, to 
for guidance in the disposition of this contention, bear- 
ing in mind that the complaint is based also upon the 
first and the fourth sections. The Central and the other 
defendants have filed applications for relief from the 
long-and-short-haul restrictions of the fourth section of 
the act, and while these petitions were not heard in 
connection with this case, nevertheless there is no occa- 
sion to withhold this report, so far as it deals with the 
apparent discriminations in rates against Carrollton, or 
so far as it passes upon the reasonableness of the rates 
to Carrollton, reserving action under the fourth section 
until we pass upon the appropriate applications. 

The defendants justify the basing-point system as 
applied in Georgia and neighboring states by the topog- 
raphy and commercial history of that country. To illus- 
trate the water competition which they have been obliged 
to meet from the time the first rails were laid in the 
South they file as an exhibit a map prepared by the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, a reduced repro- 
duction of which is herewith printed as Map II. 

The gist of the defense is: That commerce in the 
southeastern territory is dominated by water transporta- 
tion, the main points of distribution being locatea on 
the coast and at the fall lines of the navigable rivers; 
that these distributing points were settled trading cen- 
ters before the introduction of railways, and that the 
basing-point system, therefore, was not a creation of 
the rail carriers, but an adaptation of their rates to the 
conditions as they found them, and as they have been 
created by competition. A glance at Map II will indi- 
cate how largely different the conditions in the South- 


the assertion 
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east are from those in other sections of the country, 
particularly with respect to the penetration of the coun- 
try by navigable rivers. Better to show the section 
herein involved, a portion of this map, somewhat en- 
larged, is herewith printed as Map III. 

The defendants point out that the coastal plain of 
the Atlantic seaboard below Virginia is threaded by 
numerous rivers navigable from the ocean to the fall 
line, which generally is a little over 100 miles inland; 
that on the coast, at or near the mouths of these 
rivers, are ports that had attained commercial impor- 
tance before railroads were constructed and since have 
grown with the country, the most noteworthy being 
Charleston and Savannah; that in the interior trading 
posts were early established at the heads of river navi- 
gation, such as Augusta, about 200 miles above the 
mouth of the Savannah River, and Macon, over 200 
miles above the mouth of the Altamaha; that commerce, 


foreign and coastwise, found its main gateways to 
Georgia through Charleston and Savannah, going over- 
land by pack trains from the former and by river from 
the latter to Augusta, and thence to the far interior; 
and that this trade, already established, with its gate- 
ways and distributing points well defined, determined 
the location of the terminals and the general directions 
of the lines of the first railroads built in that section. 

As further explained by the defendants: That from 
the very first the rates via rail necessarily have been 
adjusted in competition with the rates via water car- 
riers throughout Georgia and the South, and -that the 
trading centers where such competition was met were 
basing points and had rates by rail lower than the rai! 
carriers maintained elsewhere in that section. Without 
reciting in full the contentions of the carriers respecting 
the growth of this basing-point system of rate making, 
it is sufficient to add that they further contend that 
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competition of markets and of antagonistic rail carriers 
extended these rates to places, such as Atlanta and 
Athens, where direct competition with water carriers is 
impossible; they claim that at Atlanta the competition 
of markets and of routes of transportation is real and 
compelling, and that Atlanta is, therefore, the natural 
junction point of routes from the Northwest-Southeast 
and Northeast-Southwest. 

The competition of producing markets in the East 
and in the West for an outlet at Atlanta long ago re- 
sulted in a partial equalization of the rates from Louis- 
ville and from Baltimore, so far as the water-and-rail 
rates from the latter place are concerned. In this con- 
nection we show the rates to a few Georgia points 
from the markets named, giving these rates in cents 
per 100 pounds. From Baltimore these rates apply by 
water-and-rail through Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah 
and other ports. 
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From Class. 
Miles. Baltimore to— ‘ 6 A B 


Charleston 52 3: 19 19 19 
3eaufort 2 60 50 35 29 21 20 20 ; 
Savannah 2 60 50 35 29 21 20 20 2 
Brunswick 5 63 53 37 31 23 22 22 2: 
Jacksonville 5 63 53 37 31 23 22 3 

f 75 5 53 43 34 26 39 29 23 
Hawkinsville 85 76 51 40 32 44 32 3 
Macon 85 6 61 51 40 32 44 3 
Milledgeville 85 61 51 40 32 44 : 
Griffin 92 8 56 46 : 5 
Newnan 105 (9 3 51 
Carrollton 8 105 9 3 51 
Co eer ee 124 105 QE 5 62 
Valdosta 98 87 3 52 41 & 
Cordele 98 87 § 52 41 
Americus 98 87 8 63 52 41 3 
Albany 98 87 3 52 41 3 
Columbus 98 87 ‘ 41 
De CPAEO® ..00 dee tis 98 87 8 63 52 41 ; 
Athens Ss a Fe 41 
Atlanta : 87 78 41 ; 
Elberton 87 78 63 52 41 ; 
Cartersville 8 87 78 2 41 
Cedartown 8 87 78 63 52 41 ; 
Rome 8 87 78 6: 41 
Dalton 8 87 78 41 34 55 


Chattanooga 87 78 63 52 41 3 57 72 
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707 Charleston ......... 95 80 75 70 58 46 35 38 29 25 
727 Branswick ....... 95 80 75 70 58 46 35 38 29 25 
731 SWARMS § 2.60 ccccss 95 80 75 70 58 46 35 38 29 25 
132. EE | n'5.b 000-0 oe 40 95 80 75 70 58 46 35 38 29 25 
6 }Port Royal ........ 95 80 75 70 58 46 35 38 29 25 
74 Fernandina ........ 95 80 75 70 58 46 35 38 29 25 
801 Jacksonville ........ 9 80 75 70 58 46 35 38 29 25 
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There are other points which take higher rates. 


From Class. 
Miles. Baltimore to— it 3 © £2.39 22 aaa 2 7 
314 Chattanooga ....... 70 60 53 44 38 29 20 29 25 21 34 39 42 
SED2 NE CPEs 0 ead 98 84 75 63 52 41 28 36 28 24 48 48 48 
Ce RS ee 98 87 78 63 52 41 28 36 28 24 48 48 48 
408- CEPUGrevili6. .:.. 2c 98 87 78 63 52 41 28 36 28 24 48 48 48 
| 411 Cedartown ......... 98 87 78 63 52 41 28 36 28 24 48 48 48 
j ri i” re 98 87 78 63 52 41 28 36 28 24 48 48 48 
| 163 Carr@iitom ....-sscss 125 111 100 83 68 53 40 48 33 29 64 68 58 
= 00 125 111 100 83 68 53 40 48 33 29 64 68 58 
. 495 Griffin ..............125 111 100 83 68 53 40 48 33 29 64 68 58 
; 525 Athens .............103 90 81 65 54 43 28 38 30 26 50 50 52 
ER Se 103 90 81 65 54 43 28 38 30 26 50 50 52 
| CRB CED Sb cc ccsccces 103 90 81 65 54 43 28 38 30 26 50 50 52 
t 71 Milledgeville ....... 110 96 87 70 58 46 30 40 32 28 54 54 56 
89 Hawkinsville ...... 123 107 96 78 65 52 37 42 33 29 60 60 58 
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No attempt is made in these tables to give a com- 
plete presentation of the rate situation in southeastern 
territory. The intention is to set forth the present rates 
trom the East and from the West to certain points 
Georgia, with a few rates to related points, such as 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Charleston, S. C., and Jacksonville, 
Fla. in order that the rates to Carrollton may the bet- 
ter be understood. Regard is had primarily to the peints 
of competition at the coast, to the cities at the fall line 
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of the navigable rivers, and to the interior commercial 
centers; the tables also show the rates to some non- 
competitive interior points. These tables show mileages, 
which, for the most part, are via short lines, and do 
not attempt to measure the routes ordinarily taken by 
the traffic. 

In the table showing the rates by water-and-rail 
from Baltimore no mileage is given to the ports for the 
reason that under the tariffs the rates to the various 
ports apply through other ports, principally through 
Norfolk and Savannah, and for the further reason that 
comparatively little traffic moves under these rates be- 
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cause the transportation to these ports is usually by 
water carrier alone and presumably at lower rates. The 
mileages to various interior points are in every instance 
made upon the constructive mileage allowed the water 
carriers from Baltimore to Savannah, 250 miles, plus the 
short-line mileage from that port. This, for the reason 
that to many places the mileage would be approximately 
the same from Charleston and greater from Norfolk, 
and for the further reason that, as the Central is the 
main defendant in this case, and as most of the traffic 
moves through Savannah, it appears proper to treat the 
matter in this way. 


In the table showing the rates from Louisville the 
arrangement of points of destinations is reversed from 
that shown in the Baltimore table because the direc- 
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tion of the movement is reversed and in order more 
clearly to bring out the situation. In both tables Atlanta, 
Rome, Cedartown and Cartersville are printed in italics 
to call attention to the fact that the three last named 
are the only places of importance, not in the immedia:e 
vicinity of Atlanta, where the complete Atlanta adjust- 
ment of rates from the Bast and from the West is ap- 
plied. This adjustment was reached many years ago as 
a result of the commercial competition between the 
points of origin for the trade of Atlanta and of the com- 
petition of the carriers for the traffic, and resulted in 
making the rates the same from Baltimore and from 
Louisville on the first six classes, but did not equalize 
the rates on the lettered classes. The reason assigned 
for this feature of the adjustment is that the competi- 
tion between the eastern and western markets for the 
trade at Atlanta is in articles which move under the 
numbered classes, whereas few of the commodities mov- 
ing under the lettered classes are produced in large 
quantities in the East. This equalization of the rates is 
further accounted for by the fact that by water-and-rail 
the distances from Baltimore to Atlanta and from Louis- 
ville to Atlanta were the same at that time. The pro- 
rating mileage from Louisville to Chattanooga was 336 
miles, and from Chattanooga to Atlanta 138 miles, or a 
total of 474 miles, and this mileage, we understand, is 
still used by the carriers as among themselves. At thal 
time the ocean carriers plying between Baltimore aad 
Savannah had a constructive or prorating mileage be- 
tween those points of 179 miles, which, added to the 
short-line distance by one line from Savannah to Atlanta 
of 295 miles, made a distance of 474 miles, exactly the 
same as from Louisville. The constructive water mile 
age from Baltimore to Savannah is now 250 miles. 

Looking at the table of rates from Baltimore, it is 
apparent that to the ports the rates are materially lowe! 
than to other places, and this clearly is for the purpose 
of meeting the competition of ocean carriers. The next 
higher rates are found along the fall lines of the rivers 
at points like Augusta, Macon and Milledgeville. The 
Atlanta adjustment of rates has been extended througn 
various influences to a number of points. Intermediate 
and non-competitive points take differentials, or the 
locals, over these various rates to the ports, to the fal!- 
line cities, or to the Atlanta basing points, whichever 
make the lower combinations. 

The table of rates from Louisville shows rates to 
Atlanta and related points higher than to Charleston, 
Savannah and other points on the cost, and these lower 
rates to the ports are undoubtedly made for the purpose 
of meeting, as far as possible, competition by water and 
by water-and-rail at these ports. Between Atlanta points 
and points on the coast the rates are differentials, or 
locals, higher than Atlanta or the coast, whichever 
would make lower, the lowest intermediate adjustment 
from Louisville being at Athens, Augusta and Macon, 
substantially along the fall line of the rivers. 

Of the rates shown in both tables it may be said 
generally that even under the most intense competition 
the carriers have made no class rates that are not 
compensatory. Ordinarily class D in the Southern Clas- 
sification has the lowest adjustment of rates. This class 
embraces grain, hay and similar commodities, not a 
great amount of which moves from eastern points to 
the South. It happens, however, that in rates to Atlanta 
points from Baltimore, class A, covering tiles, cemeat 
and the like, is lower than class D, being 34 cents per 
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100 pounds; and using Chattanooga, the most distant 
point, taking the same rates from the East as Atlania, 
this rate via water-and-rail would yield a shade less than 
1 cent per ton per mile. It is true that traffic can and 
does move under these rates through Norfolk and thence 
all-rail to Chattanooga, but, in any case, this rate would 
appear to be at least compensatory. Looking at the 
table of rates from Louisville, apparently the lowest 
revenues would accrue under the class-D rate of 26 
cents to Augusta, which would yield about 8.34 mills; 
and under the class-D rate of 25 cents to the ports, 
which would yield 7.07 mills at Charleston, 6.84 mills at 
Savannah and 6.24 mills at Jacksonville, assuming that 
the traffic moved via the short lines. 

Throughout the record the defendants attempt to 
assume that the reasonableness of the rates to Carroll- 
ton, in and of themselves, is not in issue; and yet they 
introduce evidence to support their contention that these 
rates are reasonable and devote nearly 30 pages of the 
printed briefs to this subject. In one of their briefs it 
is stated that “a discussion of whether we must of 
necessity show the rates to be reasonable is unneces- 
sary; the legal question, however, is reserved and not 
waived.” The sixteenth paragraph of the complaint says: 
“That by reason of the premises defendants have been 
and still are subjecting complainants and all other ship 
pers similarly situated and the city of Carrollton to un- 
just and unreasonable rates and charges on interstate 
traffic,” ete. The defendants contend that this charge 
of the violation of section 1, appended as it is to the 
other charges in the complaint, is an allegation of unrea- 
sonableness in the rates dependent entirely upon whether 
the rates are shown to be unduly discriminatory and 
prejudicial, or to be violative of the provisions of the 
fourth section, to such an extent as to meet with con- 
demnation from the Commission. Whatever the force 
of this position may be, certainly one of the ways of 
showing unreasonableness under the first section is by 
proving that a rate is unduly high as compared with 
rates to other places similarly situated and, therefore, 
unjustly prejudicial also under the third section; and one 
of the ways of showing undue prejudice and disadvan- 
tage under the third section is by showing unreasonable- 
ness and excessiveness in the rate under the first sec- 
tion and then comparing it with the rates to similarly 
located places, 

The defendants claim that the rates to Carrollton re 
just and reasonable because Carrollton is accorded the 
competitive rates from all points to Atlanta, plus arbi- 
traries or differentials which are less than the local 
rates allowed to be charged by the Central by the Rail- 
road Commission of Georgia. They Claim that these 
arbitraries or differentials are substantially the lowest 
rates applying via any line in Georgia and that judged 
by this method the rates applying at Carrollton are just 
and reasonable. In further support of the reasonableness 
af the present rates to Carrollton they show the succes- 
sive, and considerable, reductions made in these rates 
during recent years. The discrimination in rates between 
Cedartown and Carrollton they explain as arising through 
the independent act of the old East & West Railway of 
Alabama, in the year 1898, in establishing the Atlanta 
adjustment of rates from the East at Cedartown. This 
extension of the Atlanta adjustment was opposed by the 
Central, and was not concurred in by that line until 
some time later, when, in order to retain what it con- 
sidered its share of the business at Cedartown, it estab- 
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lished similar rates at that point. After the Seaboard 
Air Line absorbed the old East & West Railway of Ala- 
bama it established the Atlanta adjustment of rates from 
the West at Cedartown over the objection of the Central. 
They call attention to the fact that the Chattanooga, 
Rome & Southern Railroad did not become a part of 
the Central until 1901, and that the Chattanooga, Rome 
& Southern never applied the Atlanta adjustment of 
rates at Carrollton, although it served both Carrollton 
and Cedartown and concurred in the rates at Cedar- 
town. 

Apparently the concurrence of the Central in these 
rates was not given until some time after the rates had 
gone into effect via other lines over the Central’s pro- 
test. Whatever justification there was for the extension 
of the Atlanta adjustment to Cedartown, the defendants 
say, has never existed at Carrollton. The situation at 
Carrollton prior to the year 1901 was that the Chatta- 
nooga, Rome & Southern Railroad had its southern termi 
nal at that point and connected with the northern termi- 
nal of the Griffin & Carrollton branch of the Central 
road, the two roads forming a through line from Griffin 
to Chattanooga; and the purchase of the Chattanooga, 
Rone & Southern Railroad by the Central in 1901 did 
not deprive the citizens of Carrollton of the benefits of 
competition in rates, for there had been no competition 
there except for traffic, and this had not found reflection 
in the published rates. 

Whatever may be said in justification of the basing- 
point system, we do not think that the basing-point sys- 
tem itself necessarily requires that joint through rates 
over long distances to local or non-competitive points 
should now be made by adding to the basing-point rates 
either the full locals or high differentials. Stated in 
other words, for fear of misapprehension, we do not 
wish to be understood as passing upon the reasonable- 
ness of the local rates from the various basing points 
to points of ultimate destination when applied to local 
service; neither do we wish to be understood as con- 
demning the application of differentials lower than such 
locals in the making of joint through rates beyond or 
intermediate to such basing points; what we do say is: 
that, in the making of joint through rates on long-dis- 
tance traffic, to local or non-competitive points, the dif- 
ferentials above the rates to the basing points should 
bear some reasonable relation to the total distances in- 
volved; and that where the long-haul traffic to local 
stations is meager these differentials may perhaps be 
higher than otherwise they would be. As shown before, 
the differentials or arbitraries applied above the Atlanta 
adjustment on traffic to Carrollton are 20 cents from the 
East and 27 cents from the West on the first class, with 
diminishing differentials upon the other classes, and 
these differentials are lower than the locals. Using the 
constructive mileage of the water-carriers, the short-line 
distances at the present time are: From Baltimore, by 
water-and-rail, to Atlanta, 545 miles, and to Carrollton 
561 miles; from Louisville to Atlanta, 452 miles, and to 
Carrollton 453 miles. Bearing in mind the competitive 
conditions, the geographical location of Carrollton and 
of the other places named, the fact that Carrollton is a 
local point on the Central road, the established relations 
of commerce and transportation in the South, and all the 
other factors shown in this case or brought to our atten- 
tion in other cases, we think that these differentials, as 
applied to the long hauls herein considered, are too high, 
and that the justifications urged in support of the reason- 
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ableness of the present rates to Carrollton are unsatis- 
factory. 

The defendants claim, and our analysis of the rates 
seems to confirm their assertion, that their rates to the 
competitive points are compensatory and therefore do not 
burden traffic to intermediate local stations. To be thus 
compensatory these rates must cover at least all ter- 
minal and line charges. Nothing in this record indicates 
that the additional expense of handling long-haul traffic 
to and at Carrollton would justify the extent of the 
present differentials applied on traffic to that point over 
the rates to Atlanta and to Cedartown. Nor can the 
carriers fairly claim that the extent of these differentials 
is justified by their right to a reasonable return upon 
the property devoted to the public use, for Atlanta and 
Cedartown do not measure the longest hauls or lowest 
rates here considered. 

Under all the circumstances and conditions shown 
of record, and bearing in mind the relationship and com- 
petition now existing between the eastern and western 
markets of production, we think that the defendants 
should not charge on traffic by water-and-rail from Balti- 
more, Md., to Carrollton, Ga., differentials over water- 
and-rail rates from Baltimore to Atlanta or Cedartown 
in excess of the following as applied to the various 
classes: 

i ate sin tone tes ets 1 2 3 4 5 . A.C: SS Oe oe 
Differential ..... @ daw 8. 8 8 5 5 2 1 5 ee 

From Louisville, Ky., to Carrollton, Ga., the differen- 
tials over the class rates to Atlanta or Cedartown should 
not exceed: 
oT a ee 1 8.34. 4.6 A- 3. SC Di. eee 
DetecenGal:.....18 12 1¢ 8 §$:.2 °'§ F.4 . 2 

With respect to the all-rail rates from Baltimore, 
Md., to Carrollton, Ga., we think they should not exceed 
the present differentials on all-rail traffic over water-and- 
rail traffic from Baltimore: 


0 Er ae 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Differential .....12 10 9 8 6 6 
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The record is fairly full concerning discriminations 
in the rates to Carrollton as compared with the rates to 
Cedartown and Newnan. Notwithstanding these disad- 
vantages, it appears that Carrollton has grown and pros- 
pered perhaps more than either of these competing 
towns; and while this development of the commercial 
interests of Carrollton, apparently, is not due to any 
favoritism shown that community by the defendants, 
neither can the argument fairly be made that because 
Carrollton is thriving in business therefore the rates are 
not unduly prejudicial to it. As it appears to us, Car- 
roliton is subjected to undue prejudice and unreasonable 
disadvantages in this respect: That the defendants, in 
making rates on long hauls from Louisville and related 
points and from Baltimore and related points to Car- 
rollton, have added to the competitive rates to the bas- 
ing point, Atlanta, differentials or arbitraries which, as 
component parts of joint through rates, are excessive 
and unreasonable when the total length of the haul is 
considered, and have not added such differentials or 
arbitraries to commercially competitive points, such as 
Cedartown. In saying this we bear in mind the influ- 
ences under which the rates to the basing points, At- 
lanta, Cedartown and the like, were made, and we also 
bear in mind the facts that Carrollton is not upon a 
navigable stream and is served at present by only one 
carrier. We further recognize that some difference, 
some discrimination, in these rates over the rates to 
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Cedartown and Atlanta may be justified under all the 
circumstances and conditions, but we find that the dis- 
criminations and disadvantages to which Carrollton has 
been subjected are undue and unreasonable in and to 
the extent that the arbitraries over the rates to Atlanta, 
heretofore applied on traffic to Carrollton, exceed the 
arbitraries or differentials herein named for the future. 


It will be noted that the reductions here made are 
greater in the differentials from the West than in those 
from the East. No sufficient reason has been given or 
occurs to us for the present differences in the numbered 
classes between the rates from Baltimore and from 
Louisville to Carrollton. While we are not justified in 
finding that Carrollton is entitled to the same rates on 
the numbered classes as are now in force at Atlanta and 
at Cedartown, nothing in this record persuades us that 
on these classes there should be any greater differences 
between the rates from Baltimore and from Louisville to 
Carrollton than obtain at Atlanta or at Cedartown. . To 
this extent we think Carrollton is entitled to the bene- 
fits of the Atlanta adjustment; that is, to an equalization 
in the rates on the numbered classes from the Hast and 
from the West. 

In reaching these conclusions we bear in mind that 
the third section of the act forbids the giving of undue 
or unreasonable preference or advantage to any particu- 
lar person, company, firm, corporation or locality; and 
while this section does not carry the phase embodied 
in section 2, “under substantially similar circumstances 
and conditions,” which is the same as that eliminated 
from section 4 by the amendment of June 18, 1919; 
nevertheless, it contains words of wider scope, “in any 
respect whatsoever;” and, as a matter of practical 
application the thought, if not the words, “under sub- 
stantially similar circumstances and conditions,” must 
be present to the mind in considering under section 3 
what preferences or advantages are due or reasonable, 
or are undue or unreasonable. 


Traffic to Carrollton does not move under all ihe 
circumstances and conditions of competition which 
apply even at Newman, to say nothing of Cedaztown 
or Atlanta; neverthless the natural disadvantages of 
Carrollton and its lack of facilities for competitive 
transportation should not be magnified unduly and 
should not be allowed to obscure its right to rates that 
are reasonable and just, both in themselves and as 
compared with rates applied at other neighboring 
points. And the Commision, in determining what these 
rates shall be, must not and does not forget that these 
rates must be reasonable and yield just compensation 
for the services of the carriers. 


Taking into account all the circumstances and con- 
ditions shown in this record, bearing in mind particu- 
larly the competitive forces which have affected and 
still influence the rate and commercial conditions of 
the south, and having full regard to the fact that the 
complainants alleged and proved violations of sections 
1 and 3, we are unable to find that Carrollton is en- 
titled to rates from the east or from-the. west upon 
an equal basis with Cedartown or Atlanta. No opinion 
is herein expressed regarding what we may hereafter 
hold concerning the rates to Carrollton under the 
fourth section applications before noted. Looking at 
the rates from the east and from the west now applied 
by the defendants on traffic destined to Carrollton, 
our conclusion is, and we therefore find, that they are 
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unjust, and unreasonable under section 1, in and to 
the extent that they exceed the rates herein prescribed; 
and looking at these rates as compared with the rates 
to other places in the immediate vicinity with which 
Carrollton competes as a distributing center, our con- 
clusion is, and we therefore find, under section 3, that 
the rates to Atlanta and Cedartown are unduly pre- 
erential to such other places and subject Carrollton 
to undue prejudice and disadvantage in and to the 
extent that they exceed the rates herein prescribed. 

For the future the defendants will be required io 
establish and maintain rates from Baltimore, Md., to 
Carrollton, Ga., via water-and-rail, which shall not ex- 
ceed the following numbers of cents per 100 pounds, or 
per barrel, for the classes named: First class, 110; 
second, 98; third, 88; fourth, 72; fifth, 61; sixth, 49; A, 
39; B, 50; C, 39; D, 37; E, 60; H, 65; F, 74 per barrel. 
For the future the defendants herein will be required 
to establish and maintain rates from Baltimore, Md., 
to Carrollton, Ga., via all-rail, not higher than the fol- 
lowing figures in cents per 100 pounds, or per barrel, 
for the classes named: First class, 122; second, 108; 
third, 97; fourth, 80; fifth, 67; sixth, 54; A, 44; B, 55; 
C, 44; D, 42; E, 66; H, 73; F, 84 per barrel. 

For the future the defendants herein will be re- 
quired to establish and maintain rates from Louisville, 
Ky., to Carrollton, Ga., which shall not exceed the fol- 
lowing numbers of cents per 100 pounds, or per barrel, 
for the classes named: First class, 110; second, 98; 
third, 88; fourth, 72; fifth, 61; sixth, 49; A, 36; B, 44; 
C, 32; D, 28; E, 60; H, 63; F, 56 per barrel. 

It appears that the rates from Boston, Providence, 
New York, Philadelphia, interior eastern, New England 
and Canadian points, and from points related in rates 
to these named points, bear definitely adjusted relation- 
ships to the rates by all-rail and by water-and-rail from 
Baltimore to Atlanta and to Cedartown. It also appears 
that the rates from all Ohio and Mississippi River 
crossings, and from points taking the same rates as 
these crossings, or rates related thereto, bear definitely 
adjusted relationships to the rates from Louisville to 
Atlanta and to Cedartown. The carriers will be ex- 
pected to adjust the rates to Carrollton from all points 
in the east that now are made with relation to the 
rates from Baltimore, and from all points in the west 
that now are made with relation to the rates from 
Louisville, in accordance with the intent and meaning 
of this respect. The rates from Baltimore and from 
Louisville are taken herein as practically illustrative of 
the entire rate situation with respect to Atlanta, Cedar- 
town, and Carrollton and there is nothing in the pres- 
ent record to suggest the propriety of any change in 
these adjustments. 

The record discloses some rates to Carrollton on 
specific commodities which are unreasonable and un- 
duly prejudiced, because the differences, differentials, 
arbitraries, or specifics above the rates to the basing 
points are excessive on the long-haul traffic herein con- 
sidered. We think from what has heretofore been 
said that our attitude as to the rates to Carrollton 
should be. sufficiently plain so that the defendants can 


adjust the rates upon particular commodities with ref- 
erence to similar rates applying to Atlanta and Cedar- 


town. However, for fear of misapprehension, and as a 
guide to the defendants in making proper adjustments 
of the rates on other commodities, we will set forth 
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certain commodity rates to Carrollton, which upon 
careful examination we believe to be unjust and unrea- 
sonable in and of themselves and unduly discriminatory 
and prejudicial to that place as compared with the 
rates on similar articles to Atlanta and Cedartown. 
From Louisville, Ky., to Atlanta and Cedartown the 
rate on agricultural cultivating implements, carload 
minimum weight 20,000 pounds, is 35 cents per 100 
pounds; upon the same commodity the rate to Carroll- 
ton is now 47 cents; we think the rate to Carrollton 
for the future should not exceed 43 cents from Louis- 
ville and 39 cents from Memphis and New Orleans. 
On canned goods in tin cans the present rates from 
Louisville to Atlanta and Cedartown are 41 cents in 
carloads and 57 cents in less than carloads; the present 
rates on these commodities to Carrollton are 57 cents 
and 79 cents; for the future the rates from Louisville 
to Carrollton on canned goods should not exceed 50 
cents in carloads and 67 cents in less than carloads, 
and from Memphis and New Orleans the rates should 
not exceed 46 cents carloads and 63 cents less than 
carloads. Complainants ask for lower rates from west- 
ern river crossings upon fertilizers, but the adjustment 
already made by the carriers appears to be substantial- 
ly ‘correct, and we are not disposed to disturb it at 
this time. Flour in sacks, any quantity, from Louisville 
to Atlanta and Cedartown moves under a rate of 24 
cents, whereas the rate to Carrollton is 29 cents; for 
the future the rate on flour in sacks, any quantity, from 
Louisville to Carrollton should not exceed 28 cents per 
100 pounds, or 24 cents per 100 pounds, any quantity, 
from Memphis and New Orleans. From Louisville to 
Atlanta and Cedartown the rates on special iron are, 
carloads 31 cents, less than carloads 34 cents; from 
the same point to Carrollton the rates are 39 cents and 
42 cents; for the future the rates on special iron to 
Carrollton should not exceed 36 cents per 100 pounds 
in carloads and 39 cents in less than carloads, and from 
Memphis and New Orleans these rates should not x- 
ceed 32 cents in carloads and 35 cents in less than car- 
loads. From Louisville to Atlanta the rate on horses 
and mules, in carloads, is $95 per car, and to Cedar- 
town $93 per car; the rate on the same commodity 
from Louisville to Carrollton is $106.25 per car. This 
rate we are not disposed to disturb, nor do we think 
the rates from Memphis and New Orleans should be 
reduced from $98.25 and $101.25 per car respectively, 
From Memphis and New Orleans the rates on sugar in 
barrels or hogsheads to Atlanta and Cedartown are 23 
cents in carloads and 26 cents in less than carloads; 
the present rates to Carrollton on this commodity are 
38 cents carloads and 41 cents less than carloads; for 
the future the rates on sugar from Memphis and New 
Orleans to Carrollton should not exceed 31 cents in 
carloads and 34 cents in less than carloads. From 
Memphis and New Orleans the present rate on sirup 
and molasses in wood to Atlanta and Cedartown is 28 
cents any quantity and to Carrollton the rate on inis 
same commodity is 37 cents; for the future from Mem- 
phis and New Orleans the rate on sirup and molasses 
in wood to Carrollton should not exceed 34 cents any 
quantity. No change in the present carload minimum 
weights should be made. 

Certain differences between the commodity rates 
from Baltimore to Newnan and Carrollton were pointed 
out by the carriers and defended upon the ground that 
these rates had been applied first by the Atlanta & 
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West Point Railroad at Newnan, and that the Central 
had not felt it necessary to make the same rates at 
Carrollton. These follow: 


To Newnan. To Carrollton. 


From Baltimore— C, da. Bas See, BO C. Ia Za: G de 


Bagging, rated as Class A, south- 


OTM: (CRRBRINRCATION: . o5.<0.00 2 cccvivese $0.30 $0.30 $0.42 $0.42 
Cotton ties, C. L., minimum 24,000 
SIE 50d sccis pe dtbons ss diate .24 -44 29 45 
57 .68 
CREA BIR dis cb bat bite ceca 41 .73 > aot -62 
Coffee, green or roasted, in double 
DT £. «eh sevabiewenstecoes Ca cant 52 .63 Class rates. 


Sugar, in barrels, half. barrels, 
hogsheads or double sacks, or in 
cartons, or sacks, packed in 


boxes,, C. L. minimum weight 

RN Ta os ede eit as 6 oe .30 .30 jus aiaih 43 
Cement, in barrels or sacks, per 

ton, 2,000 pounds, minimum 40,000 

SEE 5 5 « cee sik acc se enret ee Ets 4.80 


As will be seen from an examination of the above 
table, however, the adjustment to Newnan arose, the 
rates to Carrollton appear to have been left too high 
as compared with the _ specific commodity rates to 
Newnan and with the class and commodity rates to 
Atlanta. An examination of these specific commodity 
rates with similar rates from Baltimore to Atlanta 
gives the impression that the Atlanta & West Point 
road, with respect to these commodities at least, has 
placed Newnan upon the Atlanta basis. We recognize 
the difficulties of the situation with respect to Carroll- 
ton, and after taking into consideration all the circum- 
stances and conditions surrounding the transportation 
from Baltimore, Md., to Carrollton, Ga., by water-and- 
rail, our conclusions are, and we therefore find, that 
rates on these commodities for the future should not 
exceed the following in cents per 100 pounds: 


ee CI os os Hdd ts Soe bei als oOo ob teehee ee Rae $0.35 
ey Se ee EE cl ke Se yc cb uke rece nev ee ceweeont .50 
Canned goods, in less than carloads............0ececceeseees .62 
ns A inn o's ate ene ba bbad.s Mae amn oa 4 ebro mpeee .40 
Cement, per net ton, in carloads...........0...se005. oe edewhs 5.00 


Carload minima to be maintained as at present. 


We do not think the fifth-class rate on coffee to 
Carrollton, which under our order will be 61 cents per 
100 pounds, in any quantity, is excessive, and therefore 
make no order concerning that. Nor do we think the 
rates on cotton ties need be changed at present. The 
defendants will be expected to adjust their other com- 
modity rates substantially in accordance with those 
herein found to be reasonable. 

The complaint asks reparation. Following’ the 
principles stated in the Anadarko case, 20 I. C. C., 43, 
no reparation will be ordered. 

Wherever, in this report, we have used the term 
“water-and-rail” and the facts of transportation would 
seem to require more particular description, it is to 
be understood that by the usage of the carriers, as 
shown by their tariffs, the terms “water-and-rail,” “rail- 
and-water,” and “rail-water-and-rail” are ordinarily inter- 
changeable and synonymous. 

An order in accord herewith will be issued. 


ORDER. 

This case being at issue upon complaint and an- 
swers on file, and having been duly heard and sub- 
mitted by the parties, and full investigation of the 
matters and things involved having been had, and 
the Commission having, on the date hereof, made ana 
filed a report containing its findings of fact and con- 
clusions thereon, which said report is hereby referred 
to and made a part hereof: . 
It is ordered, That the above-named defendants, 
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according as they participate in the transportation, be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required to cease and 
desist, on or before November 1, 1913, and for a period 
of two years thereafter to abstain, from charging, de- 
manding, collecting, or receiving their present rates for 
the transportation of articles included in the southern 
classification under classes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, A, B, C, D, 
E, H, and F, from Baltimore, Md. and from points re- 
lated in rates thereto all-rail, or water-and-rail, to 
Carrollton, Ga., which said rates are found in said 
report to be unjust and unreasonable and to subject 
Carrollton to undue prejudice and disadvantage as 
compared with the rates on similar articles to compet- 
ing points in Georgia. 

It is further ordered, That the above-named defend- 
ants, according as they participate in the transporta- 
tion, be, and they are hereby, notified and required 
to cease and desist, on or before November 1, 1913, 
and for a period of two years thereafter to abstain, 
from charging, demanding, collecting, or receiving their 
present rates for the transportation of bagging, canned 
goods, sugar, and cement from Baltimore, Md., by 
water-and-rail, to Carollton, Ga., which said rates are 
found in said report to be unjust and upnreasonable 
and to subject Carrollton to undue prejudice and ais- 
advantage as compared with the rates on _ similar 
articles to competing points in Georgia. 

It is further ordered, That the above-named de- 
fendants, according as they participate in the trans- 
portation, be, and they are hereby, notified and requireu 
to cease and desist, on or before November 1, 1912, 
and for a period of two years thereafter to abstain, 
from charging, demanding, collecting, or receiving their 
present rates for the transportation of articles in 
cluded in southern classification under classes 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, A, B, C, D, E, H, and F from Louisville, Ky., 
and from points related in rates thereto, to Carrollton, 
Ga., which said rates are found in said report to be 
unjust and unreasonable and to subject Carrollton to 
undue prejudice and disadvantage as compared vith 
rates on similar articles to competing points in Georgia. 

It is further ordered, That the above-named defen.i- 
ants according as they participate in the transporta- 
tion, be, and they are hereby, notified and required 
to cease and desist, on or before November 1, 1912. 
and for a period of two years thereafter to abstain, 
from charging, demanding, collecting, or receiving 
their present rates for the transportation of agricultural 
cultivating implements, in carloads; canned goods in tin 
cans; flour, and special iron from Louisville, Ky., from 
Memphis, Tenn., and from New Orleans, La., to Carrollton, 
Ga., which said rates are found in said report to be unjust 
and unreasonable and to subject Carrollton to undue 
prejudice and disadvantage as compared with the rates on 
similar articles to competing points in Georgia. 

It is further ordered, That the above-named defend- 
ants, according as they participate in the transportation, 
be, and they are hereby, notified and required to cease 
and desist, on or before Nov. 1, 1913, and for a period of 
two years thereafter to abstain, from charging, demanding, 
collecting or receiving their present rates for the trans- 
portation of sugar in barrels or hogsheads; and sirup and 
molasses in wood from Memphis, Tenn., and from New 
Orleans, La., to Carrollton, Ga., which said rates are found 
in said report to be unjust and unreasonable and to subject 
Carrollton to undue prejudice and disadvantage as com- 
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pared with the rates on similar articles to competing 
points in Georgia. 

It is further ordered, That the above-named defend- 
ants, according as they participate in the transportation, 
be, and they are hereby, notified and required to 
establish, on or before November 1, 1913, upon notice 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission and the gen- 
eral public by not less than five days’ filing and posting 
in the manner prescribed in section 6 of the Act to 
regulate commerce, and for a period of two years from 
and after November 1, 1913, to maintain and apply to 
the transportation of articles included in the southern 
classification under the classes herein specified rates 
from Baltimore. Md., via water-and-rail, to Carrollton, 
Ga., not in excess of the numbers of cents per 100 
pounds, or per barrel, herein prescribed; that is to 
say, first class, 110; second, 98; third, 88; fourth, 72; 
fifth, 61; sixth, 49: A, 39: B, 50; C, 39; D, 37; E, 60; 
H, 65; F, 74 per barrel; which said rates are found 
in said report to be reasonable. 

It is further ordered, That the above-named defend- 
ants, according as they participate in the transporta- 
tion, be, and they are hereby, notified and required to 
establish, on or before Nov. 1, 1913, upon notice to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the general pub- 
lic by not less than five days’ filing and posting in 
the manner prescribed in section 6 of the Act to regu 
late commerce, and for a period of two years from and 
after Nov. 1, 1913, to maintain and apply to the trans- 
portation of articles included in the Southern Classifica 
tion under the classes herein specified from Baltimore, 
Md., all-rail, to Carrollton, Ga., rates higher than via 
water-and-rail by not more than the differentials now in 
effect, but not in excess of the number of cents per 100 
pounds, or per barrel, herein prescribed; that is to say 
first class, 122; second, 108; third, 97; fourth, 80; fifth, 
67; sixth, 54; A, 44; B, 55; C, 44; D, 42; EB, 66; H, 73; 
F, 84 per barrel; which rates are found in said report 
to be reasonable. 

It is further ordered, That the above-named defend- 
ants, according as they participate in the transportation 
be, and they are hereby, notified and required to estab 
lish, on or before Nov. 1, 1913, upon notice to the Inter 
state Commerce Commission and the general public by 
not less than five days’ filing and posting in the manner 
prescribed in section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce 
and for a period of two years from and after Nov. 1, 
1913, to maintain and apply to the transportation of the 
commodities herein specified from Baltimore, Md., via 
water-and-rail, to Carrollton, Ga., rates not in excess of 
the numbers of cents per 100 pounds, or per net ton 
herein prescribed, carload rates where named to apply 
upon the present minima; that is to say, on bagging, 
rated as class A, Southern Classification, 35 cents; on 
canned goods, in carloads 50 cents, in less than carloads 
62 cents; on sugar in any quantity, 40 cents; on ce- 


ment, in carloads, 500 cents per net ton; which said 


rates are found in said report to be reasonable. 


It is further ordered, That the above-named defend- 
ants, according as they participate in the transportation, 
be, and they are hereby, notified and required to estab- 
lish, on or before Nov. 1, 1913, upon notice to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the general public by 
not less than five days’ filing and posting in the man- 
ner prescribed in section 6 of the Act to regulate com: 
merce, and for a period of two years from and after 
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Nov. 1, 19138, to maintain and apply to the transporta- 
tion of articles included in the Southern Classification 
under the classes herein specified, from Louisville, Ky., 
to Carrollton, Ga. rates not in excess of the numbers 
of cents per 100 pounds, or per barrel, herein prescribed; 
that is to say, first class, 110; second, 98; third, 88; 
fourth, 72; fifth, 61; sixth, 49; A, 36; B, 44; C, 32; 
D, 28; E, 60; H, 63; F, 56 per barrel; which said rates 
are found in said report to be reasonable. 

It is further ordered, That the above-named defend- 
ants, according as they participate in the transportation, 
be, and they are hereby, notified and required to estab- 
lish, on or before Nov. 1, 1913, upon notice to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the general public by 
not less than five days’ filing and posting in the manner 
prescribed in section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, 
and for a period of two years from and after Nov. ], 
1913, to maintain and apply to the transportation of the 
commodities herein specified to Carrollton, Ga., rates not 
in excess of the numbers of dollars and cents per 100 
pounds herein prescribed, carload rates where named to 
apply upon the present minima; that is to say, on agri- 
cultural cultivating implements in carloads from Louis- 
vill’ Ky., 43 cents, and from Memphis, Tenn., and New 
Orleans, La., 39 cents; on canned goods in tin cans 
from Louisville, 50 cents in carloads and 67 cents in 
less than carloads, and from Memphis and New Orleans, 
16 cents in carloads and 63 cents in less than carloads; 
on flour in sacks, any quantity, from Louisville, 28 cents 
and from Memphis and New Orleans, 24 cents; on spe- 
cial iron from Louisville, 36 cents in carloads and 39 
cents in less than carloads, and from Memphis and New 
Orleans, 32 cents in carloads and 35 cents in less than 
carloads: on sugar in barrels and hogsheads from Mem- 
phis and New Orleans, 31 cents in carloads and 34 cents 
in less than carloads; and on syrup and molasses in 
wood, any quantity, from Memphis and New Orleans, 34 
cents: which said rates are found in said report to be 
reasonable. 


It is further ordered, That the above-named defend- 
ants, according as they participate in the transportation, 
be. and they are hereby, notified and required to estal- 
lish, on or before Nov. 1, 1913, upon notice to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the general public by 
not less than thirty days’ filing and posting in the man- 
ner prescribed in section 6 of the Act to regulate com- 
merce, and for a period of two years from and after 
Nov. 1, 1913, to maintain and apply to the transporta- 
tion of articles included in the Southern Classification 
under the classes known as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, A, B, C, D, 
E, H and F rates from Baltimore, Md., via water-and-rail, 
to Carrollton, Ga., which shall not exceed the rates con- 
temporaneously in effect from Baltimore, via water-and- 
rail, to Cedartown, Ga., or to Atlanta, Ga., whichever 
shall be lowed, by more than the numbers of cents per 
100 pounds, or per barrel, than the amounts herein pre- 
scribed for the particular classes; that is to say, first 
class, 12; second, 11; third, 10; fourth, 9; fifth, 9; sixth, 
8; A, 6: B,-5,:C,.3; DBD. 1: BS: BS 46: BF S-per: barre: 
which said differences are found in said report not to 
subject Carrollton to undue or unreasonable prejudice or 
disadvantage. 

And it is further ordered, That the above-named 
defendants, according as they participate in the trans- 
Dortation, be, and they are hereby, notified and required 
to establish, on or before Nov. 1, 1913, upon notice to 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission and the general 
public by not less than thirty days’ filing and posting in 
the manner prescribed in section 6 of the Act to regu- 
late commerce, and for a period of two years from and 
after Nov. 1, 1913, to maintain and apply to the trans- 
portation of articles included in the Southern Classifica- 
tion under the classes known as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, A, B, 
C, D, E, H and F rates from Louisville, Ky., to Car- 
roliton, Ga. which shall not exceed the rates contem- 
poraneously in effect from Louisville to Cedartown, Ga., 
or to Atlanta, Ga., whichever shall be lower, by more 
than the numbers of cents per 100 pounds, or per bar- 
rel, than the amounts herein prescribed for the particu- 
lar classes; that is to say, first class, 12; second, 11; 
third, 10; fourth, 9; fifth, 9; sixth, 8; A, 8; B, 8; C, 4; 
D, 4; E, 12; H, 15; F, 8, per barrel; which said dif- 
ferences are found in said report not to subject Car- 
rollton to undue or unreasonable prejudice or disad- 
vantage. 


EAST BOUND RATES EXCESSIVE 


_—— 


CASE NO. 4638. OPINION NO. 2404. 


(28 I. C. C. Rep., P.82.) 


COLORADO MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION ET AL. 
VS. ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY 
CO, ET AL. 


NO. 4011. TRAFFIC BUREAU OF THE SIOUX CITY 
COMMERCIAL CLUB ET AL. VS. ATCHISON, 
TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 


Submitted Dec. 11, 1912. Decided June 18, 1913. 


Upon complaint that the class and commodity rates between 
Colorado common points and the East are excessive and 
unduly discriminatory; Held, That the rates from Chicago 
and the Mississippi River to Colorado as fixed by the Com- 
mission in Kindel vs. N, Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co., 15 
1. C. C., 555, are not shown to be unreasonable or unduly 
discriminatory, but the rates eastbound between the same 
points are unreasonable and must not exceed the west- 
bound rates; Held, further, That the class rates between 
Colorado common points and the Missour! River are ex- 
cessive, and reasonable rates are prescribed for the future. 
Reparation denied. 


Dayton & Denious for Colorado Manufacturers’ 
Association. 
E. J. McVann, H. G. Wilson, George T. Bell, and 


H, G. Krake for Missouri River cities. 

H. A. Scandrett, James G. Wilson, R. B. Scott, W. 
F, Dickinson, W. T. Hughes, T. J. Norton, A. A. Hurd, 
H. G. Herbel, F. G. Wright, E. E. Whitted, and R. 
Walton Moore for defendants. 


Report of the Commission 


HARLAN, Commissioner: 

These complaints are submitted on a large record 
and involve the entire schedule of rates applying on 
traffic moving to or from the so-called Colorado common 
points from or to the Missouri River, the Mississippi 
River, and Chicago. The rates are applied also as 
separately established rates on through traffic originating 
in or destined to the eastern states. The reductions 
that are prayed for are substantial in amount and the 
importance of the case is therefore apparent. 

The westbound class rates from Chicago and from 
the Mississippi River to Denver were fixed by the 
Commission in Kindel vs. N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co., 
15 I. C. C., 555. The former rates, in cents per 100 
pounds, and the rates as then reduced are as follows, 
for convenience only, the five numbered classes being 
shown: 


Pewee re + 
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CHICAGO TO DENVER. 
Ce: wcenesnaa hanes bheon 1 2 3 4 5 
Former rates ......++- 205 165 125 97 77 
Reduced rates ......... 180 145 110 85 67 
Reductions ........ 25 20 15 12 10 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER TO DENVER. 
Former rates ........- 185 145 115 92 72 
Reduced rates ........ 162 127 101 80% 63 
Reductions ...... 23 18 14 12% 9 


No reduction was made in the rates from the 
Missouri River to Denver, which were then and are 
now on the following scale: 

MISSOURI RIVER TO DENVER. 

Rs rr re era 125 100 80 65 50 

The rates from Chicago and from the Mississippi 
River to Denver had previously been made on the 
basis of the full combination of intermediate rates on 
the Missouri River, and we held in the case cited 
that the existing rate adjustment, under which the 
Missouri River was made a basing line for all traffic 
to Colorado from the east, resulted in an unjust dis- 
crimination against Denver and its commercial interests 
in favor of Kansas City and the other Mississippi River 
crossings. To remove this discrimination and on the 
general principle laid down in Burnham-Hanna-Munger 
Ca va C, BI. & BP. Ry. Co., 141 Cc C., 390, mamely, 
that the rate for a long through haul ordinarily should 
be less than the combination of two or more inter- 
mediate rates between the same points over the same 
route, we reduced the rates from the Mississippi 
River and from Chicago as being excessive and, as 
heretofore stated, left the Missouri River rates un- 
touched. 

Although Kindel vs. N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co., 
supra, was decided on March 2, 1909, the order was 
enjoined by the courts and the reduced rates therefore 
did not become effective until Oct. 26, 1910, after the 
validity of our conclusions had been sustained by the 
Supreme Court in Interstate Commerce Commission vs. 
Cc. B. & Q. R. R. Co., 218 U. S., 113. In the mean- 
time, on June 7, 1910, in Commercial Club of Salt 
oe Chey ws. Aw FT. 4 GD. OF. Ry. Co., 18 tC. Cz 
218 [Traffic World, Oct. 29, 1910, p. 618] we reduced 
the class rates to Salt Lake City as follows: 











MISSOURI RIVER. 
ED 7. ons ogbiedle svn 205 175 153 128 106 
EE, hwo eve dd wne's 190 162 142 119 98 
Reductions ....... 15 13 11 9 s 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 
ee «ea neeinhs eee 220 188 155 128 
Renweces .. neers 189 163 134 111 
Reductions ....... 38 31 25 21 17 
CHICAGO. 
PE  .wssekhes Home ae 240 198 160 133 
Reduced .....-00+00++840 207 172 139 115 
Reductions ....... 40 33 26 21 18 


The class rates to Salt Lake City, as fixed by "the 
Commission, were made applicable likewise upon east- 
bound movements; commodity rates on a great many 
articles were also required by the Commission to pe 
established or reduced in amount. The action taken 
with respect to the Salt Lake City rates therefore was 
broader than our previous action in relation to the 
Colorado common point rates. 

The differentials between the rates from Chicago 
and the rates from the Mississippi River to Colorado 
common points, as fixed in Kindel vs. N. Y., N. H. 
& H. R. R. Co., supra, are practically the same as 
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the differentials in the rates from the same points 

that were later fixed by the Commission to Salt Lake 

City. They are as follows: 

DIFFERENTIALS, CHICAGO RATES OVER MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER RATES. 


(Ol re 18 18 9 414 4 
el teas ccs e we ee 18 18 9 5 4 


The differentials between the Chicago rates and 
the Mi8sissippi River rates to Colorado common points 
and to Utah common points are identical and are as 
follows: 

DIFFERENTIALS, CHICAGO RATES OVER MISSOURI 
RIVER RATES. 

To Colorado and Utah...55 45 30 20 17 

There is practical identity also in the differentials 
in the Mississippi River rates over the Missouri River 
rates; they are as follows: 


DIFFERENTIALS, MISSISSIPPI RIVER RATES OVER 


MISSOURI RIVER RATES. 
Te COneeeSe. oii sesiss. coat 27 21 151% 13 
; i 27 21 15 13 


The complaint of the commercials associations of 
Sioux City, St. Joseph, Omaha, and Kansas City was 
filed on April 10, 1911, or a few months subsequent 
to the publication by the carriers of the reduced rates 
from Chicago and the Mississippi River to Denver. 
Their attack is directed against the class rates to 
Colorado, which are alleged to be excessive in them- 
selves and unjustly discriminatory against the Missouri 
as well as in Colorado. The complaint in due course 
was set for hearing, but a continuance was had when 
it developed that a further complaint was in preparation 
by the Colorado Manufacturers’ Association, whose 
River jobbers and in favor of competitors in the east 
petition was filed in January, 1912. Thereafter the two 
cases were heard on one record. 

The Colorado Manufacturers’ Association is a cor- 
poration affiliated with the Chamber of Commerce of 
Denver. While there are other issues that will be 
referred to hereinafter, its complaint is primarily di- 
rected against the class rates in both directions between 
Denver and other Colorado points and cities on the 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers and Chicago. The rates 
are alleged to be unreasonable in and of themselves, 
and relatively unreasonable and unduly discriminatory 
as compared to the rates enjoyed by Salt Lake City, 
on traffic to or from the same territories of origin and 
destination. The specific prayer of the complaint is 
for the following class rates, omitting for convenience 
the five lettered classes: 


PROPOSED RATES BETWEEN COLORADO COMMON 
POINTS AND 


CNR 5 ovis é seins cess 155 125 95 72 57 
Mississippi River . .....137 107 85 67 53 
Missouri River .......... 100 80 64 52 40 


The proposed rates are less than the present west- 
bound rates by the following amounts: 


PROPOSED REDUCTIONS WESTBOUND,. 


. From Chicago ..........25 20 15 13 10 
Frim Muississippi River. .25 20 16 13% 10 
From Missouri River... .25 20 16 13 10 


In the case of traffic to the Mississippi River and 
Chicago the proposed reductions in the eastbound rates 
will be much more severe, because the rates in that 
direction were not reduced in Kindel vs. N. Y., N. 
H. & H. R. R. Co., supra: 


PROPOSED REDUCTIONS EASTBOUND. 


Be . CHIGHBO..°wicvg dc vevsess 50 40 30 25 20 
To Mississippi River...... 48 38 30 25 19 
To Missouri River........ 25 20 16 13 10 
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The complainant, the Colorado Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, also demands a reduction in the rates from 
Peoria and from other points taking rates that are 
based on Chicago. The establishment is also sought of 
commodity rates on the articles on which such rates 
were established or reduced by the Commission to Salt 
Lake City. There are about 150 such commodities. 

The Colorado Manufacturers’ Association contends 
that the existing rates are shown to be excessive by 
a comparison with the rates fixed by the Commission 
to Salt Lake City. The short-line distance from the 
Missouri River to Denver, 538 miles, is approximately 
52 per cent of the distance from the Missouri River 
to Salt Lake City, 1,037 miles. But the rate to Denver 
is 66 per cent of the rate to Salt Lake City from the 
Missouri River. From Chicago the rate is $1.80 for 
1,018 miles to Denver and $2.45 for 1,527 miles to 
Salt Lake City. In other words, as the complainant 
says: 

For the first two-thirds (1.018 miles) of the haul, over 
prairie country, with greater density of traffic, the railroads 
receive $1.80, and for the remaining one-third (509 miles), over 
a mountain country, with less density of traffic, they receive 
only 65 cents more. This could only be justified on the theory 
that a mountain haul, with less density, is more desirable 


frony the railroad standpoint than a prairie haul with greater 
density. 


That complainant in its proof does not go into 
the transportation conditions in great detail, but in a 
general way asserts that there is a greater density of 
traffic to Colorado than to Utah and that the operating 
conditions are distinctly more favorable in Colorado 
than in Utah. 

The further contention of the complainants is that 
the rates to Colorado common points are discriminatory 
in favor of jobbers at Salt Lake City and also at 
Chicago and on the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. 
It is asserted that this is shown by the rate limita- 
tions on the manufacturers and jobbers of Colorado 
in marketing their goods in territory naturally tributary 
to them, but to which their competitors have more 
favorable rates. They assert that a considerable number 
of eastern jobbers maintain selling agencies in Denver 
and the other Colorado cities at which a large volume 
of business is done, but no stocks are carried. They 
say that for a short time a partial measure of relief 
was afforded to Denver by the reductions in the rates 
effected in Kindel vs. N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co., 
Supra, but that this measure of relief has been wholly 
dissipated by the reductions given to the Salt Lake 
jobbers in Commercial Club of Salt Lake City vs. A., 
T. & §. F. Ry. Co., supra. 

In this case, as in other recent cases before the 
Commission involving western rates, much is said about 
the theory of equalizing so-called jobbing combinations; 
in other words, that jobbers buying their goods at a 
common source of supply and selling them in a common 
market of consumption should be able to do so on a 
relatively fair, if not equal, aggregate of inbound and 
outbound transportation charges. As applied to this 
case the theory is that the carload rate from Chicago 
or from the Mississippi River to Denver plus the less- 
than-carload rate from Denver to Grand Junction or 
other consuming points ought not to exceed by more 
than a reasonable margin the similar combination on 
the Missouri River, and also ought not to exceed the 
through less-than-carload charge direct to Grand Junc- 
tion. The difference between the overhead or through 
rate and the combination on a jobbing point, such as 
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Denver, is referred-to by the complainant as a “reload” 
charge. The complaint is that in the case of Denver 
the cost of the “reload” runs as high as 79 cents, 
whereas it should not exceed 25 cents. 

In the past six years the first-class rate has been 
reduced from Chicago to Salt Lake City by 65 cents, 
and from Chicago to Denver only 25 cents. From the 
Mississippi River the rate to Salt Lake City has been 
reduced in the same period by 63 cents and only 23 
cents to Denver. From the Missouri River the rates to 
Salt Lake City have been reduced by 40 cents and no 
reduction has been made to Denver. It will be seen, 
therefore, that in its relation to the Salt Lake City 
rates Denver is on a 40-cent higher scale of rates than 
it was six years ago. 

The complainants at the Missouri River contend 
that their rates to Colorado are excessive and dis- 
criminatory, In support of the charge of unreasonable- 
ness of the rates they rely on the language of the 
Commission in Kindel vs. N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co., 
15 I. C. C., 555, 565. : 

As has been seen, the class rates from the Missouri River 
to Denver, short-line distance 538 miles, are on a scale of 
$1.25 per 100 pounds, first class, and from Denver to Utah 
common points, about 650 miles, they are on a scale of $1.64 
per 100 pounds, first class. Measured by any test, these rates 
are in both instances unreasonable and excessive. It seems 
obvious that they must be revised, either by voluntary action 
of the carriers in conformity with the principles announced 
in the Spokane case, supra, or in some other proceeding be- 
fore this Commission. For that reason no reduction of those 
rates will be ordered in this case, although upon the record 
we are convinced that they are unwarrantedly high, and that 
reasonable reduction therein would not work any undue re- 
duction in the revenues of defendants. 

The complainants point out that in that case 
the Commission made a close study and careful state- 
ment of the transportation conditions surrounding the 
traffic from the Missouri River to Denver and warned 
the carriers in plain language that reductions ought to 
be made. The complainants on the Missouri River, 
therefore, were content with introducing some evidence 
to show that the existing conditions are substantially as 
found by the Commission in that case, and that if there 
has been any change the conditions the now more fa- 
vorable, so that a lower basis of rates is called for. 
The only question in the case, as the complainants on 
the Missouri River say, is to what extent their rates 
shall be reduced in order to put them in line with the 
rates fixed by the Commission from Chicago and from 
St. Louis, so that the Missouri River rates will be non- 
discriminatory and reasonable. 

The Missouri River interests admit the proposition 
laid down in Kindel vs. N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co. 
supra, namely, that the through rates from Chicago 
and the Mississippi River to Colorado points ought to 
be somewhat less than the combination of intermediate 
rates on the Missouri River. But they assert that the 
present difference of 25 cents between the through rate 
and the Missouri River combination is too great and 
unduly to their prejudice. They point out that as a 
result of Warnock Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 21 I. C. 
C., 546 [Traffic World, Nov. 25, 1911, p. 895] the through 
charges from New York and other points in the east 
to the Missouri River cities are 5 cents less than the 
combination of first-class rates on the Mississippi River. 
They suggest that the difference between the through 
rate from Chicago or the Mississippi River to Denver 
and the combination on Omaha or Kansas City should 
not be much in excess of 5 cents, and that the present 
difference of 25 cents in favor of the through charge 
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should be modified by a reduction in the factor from 
the Missouri River to Denver. Another suggestion that 
they offer is that the rate from the Missouri River to 
Denver should be made by deducting from the rate of 
$1.62 from the Mississippi River to Denver, fixed by the 
Commission in Kindel vs. N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co., 
supra, the 55-cent proportional rate between the rivers 
on through traffic from the east, which we fixed in 
Warnock Co. vs. C. & N, W. Ry. Co., supra. If 
this be done, the first-class rate from the Missouri 
River to Denver would be $1.07 as compared with the 
present rate of $1.25. 

As in the case of the Colorado manufacturers, the 
Missouri River jobbers make much of the question of 
the “reload charge,” or the jobbing combination; and 
they quote from our report in Kindel vs. N. Y., N. H. 
& H. R. R. Co., supra, at page 560: 

Justice cannot be done by prescribing an adjustment which 
might serve to satisfy complaint in this case if the effect of 
it is to impose upon some other persons or localities the 
burden that is lifted from the complainant herein. 

The Missouri River jobbers say that if the carriers 
had heeded the warning of the Commission and re- 
duced their rates from the Missouri River to Denver by 
a reasonable amount, the burden of the discrimination 
of which the Commission relieved the Denver merchants 
in that case would not have been shifted and placed, 
as it has been, upon the shoulders of the Missouri River 
merchants, who are now feeling the consequences in 
their competition with Chicago, St. Louis, and Denver. 

The defence of the carriers to these cases is, 
first, that the complainants have not sustained the 
burden of proving the unreasonableness of the rates and 
have not made out a case for the reduction asked for, 
which are drastic and unusually severe not only in 
themselves, but in their effect on intermediate rates. 
They assert that the loss of revenues to the carriers, 
if the rates are reduced as demanded, will be not 
less than $2,000,000 per annum, and that their earnings 
in the aggregate from all traffic alfeady yield less 
than a sufficient return on their investment. The de- 
fendants offered proof of the impossibility of recouping 
this loss by increases in rates on other traffic. To 
sustain the reasonableness of the present rates the 
carriers show that the rates to Colorado compare quite 
favorably with the rates to Texas common points, as 
passed upon by the Commission in the Southwestern 
Rate Advance case, Railroad Commission of Texas vs. 
A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 20 I. C. C. 463 [Traffic World, 
Apr: 1; 1911, p. 6537}. They compare the operating 
conditions east and west of the Missouri River, go into 
the history of the rates, and offer various comparative 
statements of the rates and earnings per ton per mile, 
all to show the reasonableness and nondiscriminatory 
character, as they contend, of the present rate ad- 
justment. 

Upon a careful examination of the record we do 
not find that the class rates of the denfendants from 
Chicago and from the Mississippi River to Colorado 
common points are unreasonable or -unduly discrim- 
inatory. Those rates were fixed by the Commission in 


Kindel vs. N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co., supra. That 
decision is of comparatively recent date; and, although 
the rates seem to be high when compared with rates 
for similar distances in eastern territory and doubtless 
must finally -be reduced substantially in amount, the 
time has not yet come for such action. 


We are of 
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opinion, however, and so find, that the rates eastbound 
from Denver and the other Colorado common points 
to Chicago and to the Mississippi River are excessive 
and unreasonable, and that reasonable rates for the 
future will not exceed the following, in cents per 100 
pounds: 


Re Riso seewe se weet 1 2 3 4 5 
ee ae — 145 110 85 67 
To the Mississippi River.162 127 101 80% 63 


Between the. cities on the Missouri River and 
Denver the record clearly shows that the rates are 
not only unreasonable but unduly discriminatory, and we 
so find. The following rates are prescribed as reason- 
able rates to apply as maximum rates for the future, 
in both directions: 

BETWEEN THE MISSOURI RIVER AND DENVER. 

WN S eo aS ee vad co ake ates < 115 92 74 60 47 


Commodity Rates 


As heretofore stated, the Colorado Manufacturers’ 
Association presents a long list of articles on which 
they desire the establishment of or reductions in the 
special commodity rates to the Colorado common points 
from Chicago and the Mississippi River as well as 
from the Missouri River. With one or two. ex- 
ceptions, Salt Lake City enjoys special rates on these 
commodities as the result of our decision in Commercial 
Club of Salt Lake City vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 
supra. The record shows that there is little, if any, 
substantial need for these rates on a _ considerable 
number of the commodities named, and on others the 
the proof is entirely insufficient to warrant us in fixing 
the rates prayed for. On the record, however, we find 
that the present rates applied on many commodities when 
moving to Colorado common points are unduly dis- 
criminatory in comparison with the rates applied on 
the same commodities when moving to Salt Lake City. 
There is need of a revision of the whole schedule of 
commodity rates to Colorado points. We shall not 
at this time, however, attempt a full statement with 
respect to the commodity rates, but shall look to the 
defendants to present for approval not later than 
October 1, a modified schedule of rates on specific com- 
modities from Chicago and the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers to common points in Colorado. 


New Orleans Rates 
For many years prior to 1910 the class rates from 
Chicago to Colorado common points were applied by 
voluntary action of the Illinois Central and other de- 
fendants from New Orleans to Colorado common points. 
But the rates from Chicago as reduced .by the Com- 
mission in Kindel vs. N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co., 
supra, were not applied from New Orleans; the old 
basis of Chicago rates is still in effect on class 
traffic. The haul from New Orleans is_ substantially 
longer than from Chicago, and upon the record we are 
not prepared to find the present class rates to be 
unreasonable or unduly discriminatory in comparison 

with other rates named on the record. 


Sea and Rail Differentials 

The class rates and the commodity rates between 
Denver and points on the Atlantic seaboard, by the 
ocean-and-rail routes through the so-called south Atlantic 
ports, including Norfolk and Savannah, are the same 
as the rates from the same points by the ocean-and-rail 
route through Galveston. The latter route is composed 
of a longer ocean haul than the routes through the 
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south Atlantic ports. For that reason, as well as upon 
other grounds, the complainants ask the Commission to 
fix a just and reasonable differential between the 
ocean routes through Savannah and Norfolk and the 
ocean route through Galveston, The rates by both 
routes are substantially lower than by the all-rail 
routes. But it appears from the record that the average 
time of movements through the south Atlantic ports 
is substantially less than the time taken over the all- 
rail routes. This is explained apparently by the 
special effort put forth by the carriers operating through 
the south Atlantic ports to maintain an expedited serv- 
ice. The result is a substantial diversion of traffic 
from the all-rail routes to the routes through the south 
Atlantic ports. But this phase of the case must be 
regarded as disposed of by our decision, announced 
since the hearing herein, in Southwestern Shippers’ 
Traffic Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 24 I. C. C.,, 
570 [Traffic World, July 20, 1912, p. 126] where we 
held that the through charges by the sea and rail 
routes from the Atlantic seaboard through the Gulf 
ports to Denver were not unreasonable. 


An order will be entered to give effect to these 


conclusions. 
/ 


ORDER 


1. These cases being at issue upon complaints and 
answers on file, and having been duly heard and sub- 
mitted by the parties, and full investigation of the 
matters and things involved having been had, and the 
Commission having, on the date hereof, made and filed 
a report containing its findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon, which said report is hereby made a part here- 
of; and having found that the present class rates for 
the transportation of traffic from Denver, Colo., and 
other Colorado common points to Chicago, Ill., and to 
cities on the Mississippi River are unreasonable; and 
having found that the present class rates of defendants 
for the transportation of traffic between cities on the 
Missouri River and said Colorado common points, in 
both directions, are unreasonable and unduly discrimi- 
natory, in violation of the act to regulate commerce: 

2. It is ordered, That the above-named defendants, 
according as they participate in the transportation, be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required to cease and 
desist, on or before Sept. 15, 1913, and for a period of 
two years thereafter to abstain, from charging, de- 
manding, collecting, or receiving their present class 
rates for the transportation of traffic from said Colorado 
common points to said Chicago and said cities on the 
Mississippi River and said Colorado common points, in 
both directions. 


3. It is further ordered, That said defendants, ac- 
cording as they participate in the transportation, be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required to establish 
on or before Sept. 15, 1913, upon notice to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the general public 
by not less than five days’ filing and posting in the 
manner prescribed in section 6 of the act to regulate 
commerce, and for a period of two years after the 
said Sept. 15, 1913, to maintain and apply to the trans- 
portation of traffic from said Colorado. common points 
to said Chicago and to said cities on the Mississippi 
River, class rates which shall not exceed the following, 
in cents per 100 pounds: 


Rs ds drei sant edp i rexharyre we 1 2 3 4 5 
OE es ete nitibe Me hens hss 180 145 110 85 67 
To Mississippi River cities...... 162 127 101 80% 63 
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4. And it is further ordered, That said defendants, 
according as they participate in the transportation, be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required to estab- 
lish, on or before Sept. 15, 1913, upon notice to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and to the general 
public, by not less than five days’ filing and posting 
in the manner prescribed in section 6 of the act to reg- 
ulate commerce, and for a period of two years after 
Sept. 15, 1913, to maintain and apply to the transporta- 
tion of traffic between cities on the Missouri River and 
said Colorado common points, in both directions, class 
rates which shall not exceed the following, in cents 
per 100 pounds: 


CRO ic ciniSia eta ees a bes eX eS 1 2 3 4 5 
BEE tas Semele ears oa ve deae's 115 92 74 60 4 


~_ 





SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


By an order entered July 30 in I. & S. Docket No. 
292, the Commission suspended from August 4 until De- 
cember 2 schedules in supplement No. 2 to Hall’s I. C. C. 
No. A-41. 

The suspended schedules contain rates which exceed 
by % to 3% cents per 100 pounds the present lowest 
combination of local rates applicable to flour from St. 
Jacob, Ill., to points in Kentucky and Tennessee. For 
example, the present rate on this traffic from St. Jacob 
to Denton, Ky., is 21.5 cents per 100 pounds, the factors 
of which are 10.5 cents to Paducah and 11 cents beyond; 
the proposed rate is 25 cents per 100 pounds; increase 
3.5 cents per 100 pounds. 





By an order entered July 23, in I. & S. Docket No. 
247, the Commission further suspended from Aug. 13, 
1913, until Feb. 13, 1914, the operation of certain sched- 
ules in supplements Nos. 9 and 12 to Hosmer’s I. C. C. 
No. A-364. 

The operation of the schedules involved, which pro- 
posed to increase rates for the transportation of building 
stone, C. L., from Sandstone and Banning, Minn., to Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and other destinations, was originally sus- 
pended from April 15 until Aug. 13, 1913, by an order 
previously entered in the same docket. 


By an order entered July 23, in I. & S. Docket No. 
248, the Commission further suspended from Aug. 9, 1913, 
until Feb. 9, 1914, the operation of supplement No. 31 
to Pennsylvania Railroad Co. tariff I. C. C. No. R-701. 

The supplement involved contains schedules which 
advance rates for the transportation of petroleum and 
its products, C. L., from Emlenton, Pa., and a number of 
other points located on the Pennsylvania Railroad north 
of Pittsburgh and south of Franklin, Pa., to Detroit, Mich., 
Milwaukee, Wis., and other points of destination; and 
its operation was originally suspended from April 12 
until Aug. 9, 1913, by an order previously entered in the 
same docket. 


By an order entered July 23, in I. & S. Docket No. 
249, the Commission further suspended from Aug. 13, 1913, 
until Feb. 13, 1914, the operation of supplement No. 3 
to Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway tariff I. C C. 
No. C-9408. 

The supplement involved publishes advanced rates for 
the transportation of wheat and corn, C. L., from Omaha, 
Neb., and other Missouri River points to Mann, Spencer, 
Unity, Colby and Abbottsford, Wis.; and the operation 
thereof was originally suspended from April 15 until Aug. 
13, 1913, by an order previously entered in the same 
docket. 
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“Wenn einer fiir rin Blatt geschrieben hat, an wird er ein guter Freund des Blattes.” 


PAYING FOR TARIFFS 


Editor TRArFIc WORLD: 

I have read with interest several opinions in THE 
TRAFFIC WorLD, under “The Open Forum,” on the sub- 
ject of paying for tariffs. 

As I would look at it, should shippers be required to 
pay for their tariffs. the whole blame would fall on the 
concerns that ask for tariffs in which they are not inter- 
ested and to shippers who upon receipt of the tariffs 
cast them aside. 

In order to avoid any tariffs being supplied to ship- 
pers that are of no interest to them, carriers could bring 
their mailing list up to date by revising their list as 
often as possible. The writer has received from a car- 
rier a notice which reads as follows: 

“Your name is on our mailing list for one or more 
R. R. tariffs. We are revising that list with a view to 
eliminating therefrom all persons and firms who are no 
longer desirous of receiving tariffs issued by this com- 
pany and to restricting the distribution to as great an 
extent as consistent with our aim to keep our patrons 
currently supplied with such tariffs as they may actually 
require in the conduct of their business. 

“To this end I would respectfully ask you to go over 
the tariffs you have on file and advise me promptly the 
GFD numbers of the tariffs you wish us to continue to 
supply. Your co-operation toward keeping your require- 
ments down to the minimum will be very greatly appre- 
ciated. 

“In the event we do not receive a list (showing GFD 
Nos.) of tariffs from you within 30 days, we will assume 
you do not desire to receive any tariffs issued by this 
company and will accordingly eliminate your name en- 
tirely from our mailing list. 

“In the event that you desire your name continued 
on our mailing list for tariffs, kindly advise if the above 
address is to be used in mailing copies of tariffs to 
you, and, if not, how packages should be addressed.” 

The above is a good one. If a shipper did not 
keep his tariffs he could not give the GFD number, and 
would accordingly be eliminated from the mailing list. 

Another circular was received from a carrier in the 
following form: 

“We are endeavoring to bring up to date mailing 
list for tariffs publishing commodity rates between sta- 
tions. 

“Your name appears on the list, and in case you 
have no need for supplements to and reissues of this 
tariff, I shall be glad to have you advise if it is satis- 
factory to eliminate it, 

“If reply to this letter is not received within 10 days 
we shall understand that you wish your name stricken 
from the list, and it will be done.” 

In this circular they quote the tariff number and a 
description of the tariff. Anyone receiving this circular 
could reply to be furnished with that tariff or reissues, 


even though the issue. originally furnished found its file 
in the waste basket. 

If all carriers would adopt a similar circular as the 
one first above named there is no doubt but that carriers 
could reduce the distribution of tariffs and be satisfied 
that their tariffs are in the hands of shippers that actu- 
ally need these tariffs in the conduct of their business, 
and are kept in their files as long as they are in effect. 

When carriers are satisfied that shippers actually 
retain the tariffs asked for, and are interested in rates 
contained therein, I believe all carriers will be glad to 
furnish them free of charge. 

FRANK H. OBROCK. 

Cleveland, O., July 17, 1913. 


NEW CONFERENCE RULINGS 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colerado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Commission in conference, July 23, 24 and 25, 
made the following additional rulings: 

The ruling adopted June 5, relative to exchange 
of passes on United States railroads for officers and 
employes of railroads in Mexico, was rescinded, and the 
following ruling adopted: 

Free Passes to Officials of Railroads in Adjacent 
Foreign Countries——Free interstate transportation may 
lawfully be issued to officials of any railroad in an 
adjacent foreign country which has filed joint tariffs 
and concurrences in connection with interstate carriers 
in the United States without reservation as to the juris- 


diction of this Commission. 


The ruling adopted June 21, 1913, that officers and 
employes of the Panama Railroad Co. are government 
employes and not entitled to free transportation was 
modified to read as follows: The Panama Railroad Co. 
has not complied with the provisions of the Act to reg- 
ulate commerce in such a way as to make its officers 
and employes entitled to free transportation. 


As to shipments from points in the United States 
to points in Mexico which are held at the border by 
reason of the carriers being unable to transport them 
to destination on account of revolutionary conditions in 
Mexico, the carriers will be permitted to file with the 
Commission a proper application for authority to estab- 
lish on one day’s notice tariffs naming the condition 
and rates under which they will return or otherwis: 
dispose of the property which has been billed to points 
in Mexico and which they have been unable to deliver 
because of the revolutionary conditions in Mexico. 


Transit Privilege on Import Shipments of Tea and 
Matting of 18 Months Not Excessive——In conference ru’- 
ing No. 204 of this bulletin, the Commission expressed 
the view that a transit privilege extended through 
period of more than one year is prima facie unreasonable. 
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Experience has shown, however, that as applied to im- 
port shipments of matting and tea which must be pur- 
chased in foreign countries in certain seasons and in 
large quantities, a transit period of 18 months is not 
unreasonable, provided full local rates to the transit 
point are required to be paid. 


Conference ruling No. 17, reading: 

17. Feeding and Grazing in Transit.—In connection 
with the published privilege of feeding and grazing in 
transit a carrier may lawfully provide in its tariffs that 
it will furnish feed at current market prices, and bill 
the cost thereof, together with an addition of 10 per 
cent or other reasonable percentage to cover the value 
of its services, as advance charges. 
was amended to read as follows: 

17. Feeding and Grazing in Transit—In connection 
with the published privilege of feeding and grazing in 
transit, or where carriers are required to feed live stock 
in transit, under the provision of an act approved June 
29, 1906, commonly called the 28-hour law, carriers may 
lawfully provide in their tariffs that they will furnish 
feed at current market prices, and bill the cost thereof, 
together with an addition not exceeding 10 per cent of 
such ,cost to cover the value of their services, as ad- 
vance charges. 

Where there is an additional transfer or drayage 
charge in connection with a through shipment, the car- 
riers’ tariffs must specify what that charge shall be. 

If such drayage or transfer charge is absorbed, in 
whole or in part, by a carrier, the tariffs must show 
the amount of such transfer charge that will be absorbed. 

A drayage firm is not a proper party to a joint 
tariff nor is it a carrier under the provisions of the act; 
therefore no tariffs can properly be filed by it. 

There is no provision in the law which requires, and 
the Commission has no authority to require, a carrier 
to confine such drayage service to one drayman or one 
firm of draymen. 

The question of who is responsible in case of loss 
and damage while a shipment is in charge of a truckman 
to whom it has been committed by the carrier is for 
the earrier to resolve, and not for the Commission’s 
determination. 


PITTSBURG ORE RATE REDUCED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAL 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
All the railroads concerned in the complaint of the 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. against the 96-cent ore rate to Pitts- 
burgh have undertaken to comply with the alternative 
order of the Commission directing them to put Pittsburgh 
and Wheeling ore users on the same basis, by reducing 
the Pittsburgh rate to 88 cents and increasing the 60- 
cent Wheeling rate to the same figure. 

Wheeling interests are expected to object because 
that big increase in their rate puts them at a disadvan- 
tage with Columbus and Zanesville, O. The former has 
a 50-cent rate. Inasmuch as the proposal is to greatly 
increase the Wheeling rate, it is hard to figure out at 
this time how the Commission is going to allow the 
Wheeling rate to become effective without an investiga- 
tion at which the railroads will have an opportunity to 
justify the proposed increase. 

Men interested in getting lower rates for Pittsburgh 
interests alleged to be independent of the United States 
Stee] Corporation figure that on the proposed adjustment 
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the railroad revenues on tonnage other than that going 
to the steel corporation furnaces would be $320,000 
greater than on the present condemned adjustment. They 
arrive at that conclusion by pointing out that, inasmuch 
as the “independent” tonnage to Wheeling is about 
2,000,000, the increase of -28 cents per ton will result 
in a revenue increase of $560,000. The “independent” 
tonnage to Pittsburgh being 3,000,000, the 8-cent per 
ton loss will cut down the revenues by $240,000, the 
difference being the $320,000 before mentioned. 

Roundly speaking, the trunk lines are supposed to 
haul about one-half of the steel corporation tonnage of 
about 11,000,000. The loss on that under the proposed 
8-cent Pittsburgh reduction would be $440,000, thus giv- 
ing the trunk lines a net loss of $120,000 on an adjust- 
ment proposed by the railroads, which, of course, would 
be made as favorable to them as possible. 

Witnesses for the railroads, at the hearings on the 
complaint all testified that the adjustment now in ex- 
istence is the best that could be thought out by the 
railroads and the furnace men in a long series of fights 
and conferences, and that it came nearer to putting 
the competing furnaces on an equality than anything 
tat had been devised. While not admitting that Pitts- 
burgh had been penalized, the witnesses had to prac- 
tically admit that unless there was some sort of attempt 
to equalize conditions, some of the railroads would be 
deprived of any tonnage at all, because the furnaces 
and mills along their rails would be put out of business 
by the more favorably situated mills and furnaces at 
Pittsburgh. 

While the order of the Commission was expected 
by the complainants to go far toward giving Pittsburgh 
absolute command of the situation, the probability of 
complaint by Wheeling, Columbus and Zanesville furnaces 
makes it certain that the whole question will have to be 
again threshed over. 


ORDERS OF THE COMMISSION 





The complaint of the O’Gara Coal Co. et al. vs. the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co. 
et al., No. 4959, has been ordered dismissed upon the 
request of the complainant, the issues involved being 
in another case now pending before the Commission. 

An order of dismissal has been issued in Docket No. 
5736, Omaha Grain Exchange vs. Great Northern Ry. 
Co. et al., on the request of the complainant. 

A similar order was issued in Docket No. 5225, Ernest 
M. Trail vs. Washington & Old Dominion Ry. Co. 

Inasmuch as the matters and issues involved in 
Docket No. 5167, Chattanooga Sewer Pipe Co. and Fire 
Brick Co. vs. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, are 
pending in another case now before the Commission, filed 
by the same complainant, this case has been dismissed. 

On motion of the complainant, case No. 5404, the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. vs. Amador Central R. R. Co., 
has been dismissed without prejudice. 

The same course has been pursued in Docket No. 
5677, the St. Louis Cotton Exchange vs. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe et al. 

A supplemental order has been issued in Docket No. 
4995, The American Dynalite Co. vs. Lake Shore & Mich- 
igan Southern, directing the payment of reparation on 
or before Aug. 15, 1913, with interest at 6 per cent, due 
to unreasonable rates charged on shipments of dynalite 
from Amherst, O., to Ottawa, III. 
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Express Rules and Classification 


Vol. XII, No. 6 


Commission Presents Schedule of Rates and a System of Uniform Rules, Regulations, Receipt 
and Classification of Expresss Matter 


(Abstract.) 

The report and order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Express Investigation, No. 4198, Opin- 
ion No. 2408 (28 I. C. C. Rep, p. 131), written by Com- 
missioner Marble, lays the following requirements upon 
the express companies: 

The adoption and observance for two years of a 
schedule of rates applying between all points in the 
United States. (This is the schedule which was sub- 
mitted to the carriers by the Commission in the report 
of Commissioner Lane on June 8, 1912.) 

The adoption of the block system of stating rates, 
which was set forth in the report of June 8, 1912. 

The establishment of a uniform classification, which 
is contained in an appendix to the order. 

The publication of a joint directory of express sta- 
tions, fixing the location of each such station by block 
number, ; 

The publication jointly of the pick-up and delivery 
limits at each station. 

The adoption of revised rules and regulations. 

The adoption of a new form of express receipt. 

The requirement of the order of June 8, 1912, that a 
label shall be attached to each parcel, is modified to 
the extent that, in case of shipments of perishable prop- 
erty, consisting of two or more packages, the label need 
be attached to only one package. 

The order includes five appendices, consisting of 
classification, directory, and rate tables, and covering 
more than 1,000 pages of matter. 

Under the present method of compiling tariffs some 
900,000,000 separate rates are published by the express 
companies, Under the block system of statement pre- 
scribed by the Commission this number is reduced to 
less than 650,000 rates. At the argument it was stated 
by representatives.of the carriers that the block system 
is practicable and satisfactory. It is considered by the 
Commission that its simplicity and intelligibility will 
afford the means for satisfactory publication of express 
rates. 

A table attached to the report shows compsratively 
present express rates, proposed express rates and pres- 
ent parcel post rates between various selected points. 
Representative cities have been selected, and rates be- 
tween each such city and 75 other points have been 
shown. The order provides that as between any two 
points rates shall be the same in both directions, and 
shall be the same whether one or more carriers partici- 
pate in the haul. That is to say, the rates prescribed 
are joint rates in al] cases where the route between any 
two points is over the lines of more express carriers than 
one. 

The most important change in rates made by the 
Commission’s order is by way of modification of the 
present graduated scale of parcel rates. The 100-pound 
rates for short distances have either been but slightly 
reduced or have been left unchanged. For long distances 
the 100-pound rates have been somewhat reduced. By the 
changes in the graduated scale, however, the rates for 
packages weighing 50 pounds or less have been practi- 
cally all reduced. A comparison of the rates prescribed 


with the parcel-post rates now in effect discloses that 
the prescribed express rates far packages over four 
pounds, when carried for distances of more than 200 
miles and less than 3,000 miles, are generally lower than 
the parcel-post rates. For distances of more than 3,000 
miles the parcel-post rates and the prescribed express 
rates are practically the same. 

The report is largely devoted to a discussion of the 
showing made by the express companies in opposition 
to the proposed rates. After the submission of these 
rates to the express companies by the report of June 8, 
1912, and supplements thereto, the express companies 
made an estimate of the reductions in revenue claimed 
to be caused by the Commission’s rates. At a hearing 
held in Washington on Oct. 9, 1912, the carriers esti 
mated these reductions in revenue at as much as 30 per 
cent. It was claimed that these estimates were based 
upon the application of the Commission’s proposed rates 
to the actual business of various selected days. At the 
request of the express carriers further time was given 
for the preparation of these estimates. Thereafter th« 
express companies made further showings of estimated 
losses, these being based upon an application of the 
Commission’s proposed rates to the business of Oct, 23, 
1912. These estimates of losses vary for the different 
carriers. According to one table filed by the Adams, 
American, Southern, United States and Wells-Fargo Ex 
press companies, however, the proposed rates would 
have caused to these companies a reduction of revenue 
on all interstate traffic equal to 15.33 per cent of the 
gross revenue from all sources, including revenue fron 
the transportation of money and valuables. 

The report finds, however, that the business o! 
October 23, the day selected by the carriers for thi 
showing, was abnormal in character, the receipts of the 
companies being a little more than 12 per cent greate! 
on that day than the average daily revenue for the pre 
ceding fiscal year. Further examination showed that 
the average weight of the parcels carried on that day 
was practically the same as the average weight of par- 
cels for selected periods theretofore reported to the Com 
mission. The average charge per package, however, 
realized by the carriers on that day was considerably in 
excess of the average charge per package received by the 
earriers on other selected days previously reported to 
the Commission. 


The following rules, classification and form of ré 
ceipt have been agreed upon by respondents and re) 
resentatives of shippers, parties to these proceedings, and 
conform to the report and order of June 8, 1912: 


" CLASSIFICATION RULES. 
1. APPLICATION OF RATES AND CHARGES. 

(a) First-class rates are applicable to all property 
ceived for transportation by the companies parties to t 
classification, unless otherwise hereinafter provided. 

(b) If the shipment is rated first class and weighs 
pounds or less, the charge shall be ascertained by reference 
the scale rates in Appendix E. 

(ec) Yy of 1.—Unless otherwise provided in individual iten 
on shipments classified at one-half first class, the charge s/i: 
be one-half of the charge at the first-class rate. 

(d) Extra rate charges.—The charge on a shipment class= 
fied at higher than first-class rate must be the charge at 
first-class rate multiplied by the number indicating the hig 
classification. If classified at “1% t 1," multiply the charge 
first-class rate by 1%: if classified at ‘2 t 1,” multiply 
charge at first-class rate by 2, etc. 
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(e) Second-class rates are not to exceed 75 per cent of 
the enarge piovided for property of the first class and are 
applicable to commodities herein classified as second class and 
to all articles of food and drink, except as hereinafter other- 
wise provided. 

(f) If a shipment is rated second class and weighs less 
than 100 pounds, the charge shall be not to exceed 75 per cent 
of the scale rate shown in Appendix E; but the charge on any 
saipment of second-class matter weigning less than 10 pounds 
snall not be iess than the charge for 10 pounds nor less than 
2» cents, but if the scale charge at actual weight under tne 
urst-class rate is less, the first-class charge shali apply. 

(g) Shipments of articles of food and drink entitled to 
second-ciass rates, when so packed as to conceal their nature, 
miust be marked with their correct designations. If not so 

iarked, the shipment will be billed at first-class rates, subject 
to revision upon subsequent disclosure or proof of the actual 
contents, 

(h) Unless otherwise provided, charges .cn second-class 
natter must be based upon the gross weight of the shipment 
at the time it is received for transportation; provided, however, 
that when it is necessary to use ice for preservation, and it 
is used for that purpose only, an allowance of 25 per cent from 
.ne gross weight wiil be made from March to November, in- 
ciusive, and an allowance of 15 per cent from gross weight will 
be made from December to February, inclusive, but the weight 
so ascertained must not be less than the gross weight of the 
soipment without the ice. (See also Rules 10 and 11 concern- 
ng weights.) 

(i) Two or more packages of second-class matter from the 
same shipper at the same time to the same consignee shall be 
aggregated and charged for upon the aggregated weight. 

(j) Third-class rates are 1 cent for each 2 ounces or frac- 
tion thereof, minimum charge 15 cents, but the charge at 

ird-class rates must not be more than the charge at first- 
class rates. 

Each package must have the name of the article or articles 

contained therein written, stamped, or printed thereon. 
/ The declared value, which must not exceed $10, or the no- 
tation “Released to a value of not exceeding $10,"" must be 
-laced on the package by the shipper and entered on the 
eceipt. 

(k) Pound rates.—This term is used to indicate that the 
charge for a package of 100 pounds is to be multiplied by the 
number of pounds in the shipment and the product so obtained 
divided by 100; the quotient so obtained will be the charge. 

Example: Charges on a shipment weighing 75 pounds be- 
tween points taking scale No. 2 (60 cents for 100 pounds), on 
hich pound rates apply, would be ascertained by multiplying 
40 by 75 and dividing the product by 100—45 cents. 

(1) When the net weight is a necessary factor in comput- 
ing the charge upon any commodity, shippers must mark the 
net weight upon the package; when not so marked by shipper, 
such packages must be charged for upon the gross weight at 
time of shipment. 

(m) Fractions.—In computing charges, whenever fractions 
occur, either in the aggregate weight or charges, the next 
higher whole number must be used. 

(n) Any package containing articles of more than one 
class must be charged at the rate applicable to the highest- 
classed article contained therein, unless specially provided to 
the contrary. 


2. RECEIVING SHIPMENTS. 


(a) The shipper must be requested to place his name and 
address on all packages of first-class matter, and in the event 
of his refusal to do so charges must be prepaid. 

(b) A receipt of the form prescribed herein must be given 
for all matter received. Shippers must be requested to state 
the nature of the shipment and to declare the value thereof, 
which value, when given, must be inserted in the receipt, 
marked on the package, and entered on the waybill. In the 
shipping receipt a phrase is provided reading: “‘Value asked 
GIG . ss vaninntle declared.’’ If shipper declares the value, insert 
the amount so declared in the blank space. If he declines to 
do so, write the word ‘‘not’’ in the blank space. 

(c) Shipments destined to points in the United States and 
ad‘acent foreign countries must net be accepted when con- 
signed ‘‘To order of,” or “‘To notify’’ a bank or any person. 

(ad) Express receipts are not negotiable and shipments 
must not be aceepted the delivery of which is conditioned upon 
surrender of the original receipt at time of delivery. 

(e) Shipments must be prepared or packed in a manner 
to insure safe transportation with ordinary care on the part 
cf the express companies. Packages containing fragile articles 
or articles consisting wholly or in part of, or contained in, 
glass must be plainly marked by the shipper to indicate the 
nature of the contents. The express companies may decline 
shipments not conforming to these requirements. 


3. ROUTING SHIPMENTS: 


Shippers, by designation in writing, may route shipments 
by way of such established routes and transfer points as they 
may desire. 


4. PREPAYMENT OR GUARANTEE OF CHARGES: 


(a) Charges must be prepaid— 

On passengers’ baggage which is to be delivered at rail- 
read stations or steamship piers. 

On all matter addressed to persons restrained of their 
liberty in prisons, penitentiaries, and insane asylums. 

On packages consigned to the Commissioner of Patents or 
to the Interstate Commerce Cemmise'on at W ~ongeten CC; 
to the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C.; to the Com- 
missioner of Patents or to the Canadian Railway Commission 
at Ottawa, Ontario; and the name and address of the shipper 
must be marked thereon. Any custom charges or entry fees 
on such shipments must also be prepaid or guaranteed. 

On personal packages for officers or men belonging to the 
Regular Army or Militia when to be delivered in the field or 
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in camp; for officers, sailors; and marines in the Navy on sea 
auty; for cadets at military or naval academies and for 
stuaents at military schools. 

(b) The charges on all shipments evidently not worth 
charges must be prepaid or guaranteed and so waybilled. 


5. FROHIBITED SHIPMENTS: 


Explosives and inflammable articles and acids must be 
refused when not shipped in compliance with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s “Regulations for the Transportation 
cf Explosives and Other Dangerous Articles by Express,” and 
when specifieally prohibited, 


6. FICK-UP AND DELIVERY SERVICE: 


(a) The established rates and charges, unless otherwise 
previded, include the pick-up at the address of the shipper, 
and free delivery to the consignee at the address inscribed upon 
the package at all points designated as free-delivery stations 
in the official directory of express offices; provided, however, 
That the companies shall not be required to pick up or deliver 
at addresses outside of the established free-delivery limits, nor 
at s ations which have not been designated as free-delivery 
stations. 

(8) At points where arrangements have been made by the 
express company with a local carrier for delivery of shipments 
addressed to points beyond the established free-delivery limits 
the shipment will be forwarded to consignee’s address by such 
iocal carrier, or on request of consignee previously given to 
ihe agent at destination will be held for delivery, and written 
notice will be given consignee of the arrival thereof. 

(ic) Shipments delivered by local carrier to points beyond 
the defined delivery limits shown in the official directory of 
express offices will be subject to the additional charge of such 
| cal carrier; if consignee declines to pay the charge of such 
local carrier, the shipment shall be returned to the office of 
the express company and held a reasonable ‘time for delivery 
to consignee. No charge for such attempted delivery shall 
be made. 


7. CONDITIONS OF DELIVERY: 


Agreements as to time of delivery of express matter must 
not te made, unless provision for such agreement is contained 
in lawfuily published tariffs. 

No shipment shall be delivered to a consignee in an evi- 
cent damaged condition until written notice of the condition 
of such shipment has been mailed to the consignor at the ad- 
dress given upon the package. 


8. UNDELIVERED SHIPMENTS: 


(a) In the event of non-delivery irising out of loss or 
destruction of the shipment, the company shall immediately 
give written notice thereof to both the consigner, if known, 
and the consignee, if known. 

(b) In the event of non-delivery of a shipment by reason 
cf the consignee’s refusal to accept it, written notice thereof 
must immediately be given to the consignor, if known, by the 
agent at destination. 

(c) At points where delivery service is meg maintained 
the agent must at once give consignee notice of arrival, either 
personally or by mail, to the address given on the package. 
Personal notices must be confirmed by mail. 


9. CLAIMS: 


In the event of a claim being made in writing, the eom- 
pany shall immediately acknowledge its receipt, and shall 
within six months of the date thereof notify the claimant in 
writing of the disposition made thereof. Claims for partial loss 
or damage shall be given equally prompt disposition. 


10. WEIGHTS: 


(a) Unless otherwise specially provided, charges must be 
based upon the actual gross weight of each shipment at the 
time it is received for transportation. 

(b) When the volume of traffic is so large as to make it 
impossible to weigh each separate package without delaying 
the forwarding, estimated weights may be used for shipments 
of articles of food, provided they closely approximate the actual 
weight; such estimated weights will be arrived at by weighing 
a number of packages of the same size and contaiming the same 
mewn = pasties the average weight to be adopted as the estimated 
weight. 


11. AGGREGATING WEIGHTS. 


(a) Provided a lower charge is made thereby; two or more 
packages forwarded by one shipper at the same time upon one 
receipt, to one consignee at one local address, must be charged 
for on the aggregate weight as if one package, provided, how- 
ever, that when such shipments average less than 10 pounds 
rer package, charges shall be assessed on basis of 10 pounds 
fcr each package. 

Example: When the total weight of the covey eaances 
divided by the number of packares ‘ ' { 
10, charge on basis of 10 pounds for each wae kage. If the 
euctient so obtained is over 10, charge on basis of total actual 
weight. 

(b) Shipments of different classes aggregated as above 
shail be charged for at the highest rate applicable to any 
article in the shipment. 

(c) The foregoing provisions of this rule apply to all 
matter except empties and second-class matter, unless other- 
wise provided; for conditions governing second- class matter, 
see rule 1 (i): for conditions governing empties, see classifica- 
tion of empties. 


12. RETURNED SHIPMENTS: 

(a) When two or more undelivered shipments are returned 
to the same shipper. from the same place, at the same time, 
they must be aggregated as provided in Rule 11, 

(b) After delivery of a shipment and collection of charges 
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thereon, if it is to be returned, a-refundg of the charges must 
not be made. 

(ec) Orders from shippers to forward or return by mail or 
parcel post shipments that were originally forwarded by ex- 
press must be accepted, provided the package is mailable under 
the regulations of the Post Office Department and the value 
does not exceed $50; such orders must be accompanied by the 
necessary postage and insurance or registration fee, and must 
be waybilled to the office at which the goods are on hand at a 
charge of 10 cents, to be prepaid by the shipper. The above 
rule will apply to C. O. D. shipments only when rules govern- 
ing such shipments have been fully complied with. 

(d) Undelivered packages originally forwarded by express 
may, by shipper’s order, be returned or reshipped by freight 
under the following conditions: 

1. When the shipper desires to instruct the agent at 
destination to return or reship undelivered packages, the 
charges on the outward shipment (if not prepaid), together 
with the reshipping charge provided in following section, must 
be forwarded to the agent at destination with instructions 
covering the return or reshipment by freight. Any instructions 
to reship to a consignee other than the shipper must be ac- 
companied by the approval of the agent at shipping point or, 
in the absence of such approval, by the original shipping re- 
ceipt, which must also be indorsed by the shipper showing 
disposition. 

2. If it is desired to have the outgoing charges and re- 
shipping charge billed back to the shipper through the agent at 
shipping point, the instructions to reship must be filed with 
the originating agent. 

3. All unpaid express charges must be paid, and in addi- 
tion thereto the company may charge for the additional serv- 
ice performed, including the return of the freight bill of lading, 
not to exceed 10 cents per 100 pounds, with a minimum charge 
of 25 cents. 

4. When shipments consist of two or more packages or 
two or more shipments, the reshipping charge in section 3 shall 
be computed on the basis of the actual gross weight and estab- 
lished minimum charge, the same as if consisting of one pack- 
age only. 

13. VALUATION CHARGES: 


(a) The rates governed by this classification are based 
upon a value of not exceeding $50 on each shipment of 100 
pounds or less, and not exceeding 50 cents per pound, actual 
weight, on each shipment weighing more than 100 pounds, and 
the liability of the express company is limited to the value 
above stated unless a greater value is declared at time of ship- 
ment, and the declared value in excess of the value above 
specified is paid for, or agreed to be paid for, under the sched- 
ules of charges for excess value. 

(b) When the value declared by the shipper exceeds the 
value of $50 on a shipment weighing 100 pounds or less, or 
exceeds 50 cents per pound on a shipment weighing more than 
100 pounds, the charge therefor will be at the rate of 10 cents 
on each $100 of such excess value, or for any fraction of $100. 

(c) Such charges must not be applied to live animals, 
live birds, or live stock (see paragraph f), to paintings or 
statuary (see paragraph e), nor to shipments of bonds, se- 
curities, or money (except nickel or copper coins). 

(d) When the weights of separate packages are aggre- 
gated under Rule 11, the declared values of the separate pack- 
ages must also be aggregated, and if the value so ascertained 
exceeds $50 for 100 pounds weight or less, or 50 cents per 
pound when the weight exceeds 100 pounds, additional charge 


-for the excess value must be assessed, as provided in para- 


graphs (a) and (b). 

(e) Valuation charges on paintings and statuary.—Ship- 
ments of paintings and statuary valued at $550 or less will be 
transported at the rates named in paragraph (a) of this rule 
and receipted for on the regular form of receipt. 

Shipments of paintings and statuary valued in excess of 
$550 will be transported only under special contract, and the 
charge for value must be madé on the following basis: 

The charge for each $100 value 
(or fraction thereof) in ex- 
cess of $50 (or 50 cents per 
pound, when the weight ex- 
ceeds 100 pounds) must be— 


When first-class rate per 100 
pounds is— 


i i oie ren hs lh sk oes s co aeann vd bes o® $0.25 
ee ee ee ee A Os 5 se vacvncecsccess 30 
Var Ge GUS Me GVOP Bei cc  seSetedscccves .35 
ee Re a a ee ee .40 
SC Ee wes rat ina cake sc aneenneesat eve ws .50 


(f) Valuation charges on live animals, live birds, or live 
stock.—The classification rates on live animals, live birds, or 
live stock apply only when the declared value does not exceed 
the following: 

Horses, jacks or mules, $100 each. 

Bulls, burros, calves, colts, cows, deer, dogs, elks, goats, 
hogs, ponies, sheep, steers or animals not otherwise speci- 
fled, $50 each. 

Birds, cats, ferrets, guinea pigs, hares, mice, oppossums, 
prairie dogs, rabbits, rats, squirrels, fancy pigeons or 
fancy fowls, or other live fowls (except for market), or 
reptiles, $5 each, but not more than $50 for each ship- 
ment weighing 100 pounds or less and not more than 50 
cents per pound actual weight on each shipment weigh- 
ing more than 100 pounds. 

When the value declared by the shipper exceeds that given 
above, an additional’ charge must be made on the excess value 
according to the following: 

When the first-class rate is not over $2 per 100 pounds the 
additional charge will be 1 per cent of the excess valua- 
tion. 

When the first-class rate is over $2 and not over $3 per 100 
pounds the additional charge will be 1% per cent of the 
excess valuation. 

When the first-class rate is over $3 and not over $5 per 
109 pounds the additional charge will be 2 per cent of 
the excess valuation. 
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When the first-class rate is over $5 per 100 pounds the 
additional charge will be 2% per cent of the excess valua~ 
tion. 

14. C. O. D. SHIPMENTS: 

(a) The letters “C. O. D.”” and amount to be collected and 
the name and address of the shipper must be plainly marked 
upon each package with which a bill is sent to be collected 
on delivery, and a similar entry must be made on the waybill. 
If shipper requires collection of charges for return of money, 
the C. O. D. envelope and package must be plainly marked 
“co Ge T's and return charges,” and be so waypbilled. 

(b) Aggregating C. O. D. shipments.—When two or more 
packages are sent by one shipper to same consignee at the 
same time, with separate C. O. D.’s, or when one of the 
packages is C. O. D. and the other or others are not, they must 
not be aggregated; but if one C. O. D. covers two or more 
packages, they must be aggregated as provided in Rule 11. 
When one C. O. D. covers two or more packages, the amount 
of C. O. D. must be marked on each, thus: “C. O. D. $ 
on 2” or “3,” as the case may be. 

(c) Examination or partia] delivery of C. O. D. shipments 
must be allowed only when instructions to do so are written 
or printed on the package and also inclosed in the C. O. D. 
envelope accompanying the shipment, or upon subsequent writ- 
ten authority from the shipper indorsed by the agent at ship- 
ping points. Agents at shipping points must decline to accept 
Cc. O. D. shipments with instructions to allow examination or 
partial delivery, or to subsequently approve shippers’ instruc- 
tions to such effect until shippers execute a release in legal 
form, exempting the forwarding company and its connections, 
to which the matter may be transferred to complete transporta- 
tion, from al! loss incident to such examination or partial 
delivery. The proceeds of each partial delivery must be re- 
mitted without delay, subject to the regular C. O. D. charge 
for the amount collected, prepaid or collect, according to in- 
structions on original C. O. D. envelope. No partial delivery 
shall be made until the transportation charges on the entire 
shipment have been paid. 

Provided that partial delivery shall not be made when the 
contents of a package are to be delivered to different parties. 
When goods are sent on approval, involving but one payment, 
the amount paid for the articles selected must be remitted and 
the remainder of the goods repacked and immediately returned 
to the shipper. 

(d) The amount of C. O. D. bills for C. O. D. shipments 
must be collected at the time such shipments are delivered to 
consignees. Agents are positively prohibited from giving credit 
on C. O. D. shipments. The proceeds of C. O. D. collections 
must be remitted to the consignor or agent at the point of 
origin with 24 hours after delivering such shipments, and if 
such return is made to the agent at point of origin, he, in 
turn, must make settlement with consignor within 24 hours 
after the receipt thereof. The payment of claims for C. O. D. 
collections, the proceeds of which have not been paid to the 
consignor of the shipment, must be made promptly on presenta- 
tion of proper proof of the delivery of the property to the 
consignee. 

(e) Orders to deliver C. O. D. goods without collecting 
c. O. D. must be ignored unless they bear the approval of the 
agent of the forwarding company at the shipping point, and 
if any doubt exists as to the genuineness of such approval, 
goods must be held until the approval is verified. 

(f) A C. O. D. shipment, when originally forwarded, may 
bear shipper’s instructions to the effect that if consignee re- 
fuses the shipment on account of the C. O. D., it may be de- 
livered without collecting the C. O. D. In such cases either 
the original mark on the package or the original C. O. D. 
wrapper bearing shipper’s instructions must be retained by 
delivering agents as authority for releasing C. O. D. and a 
duplicate C. O. D. wrapper, bearing copy of shipper’s instruc- 
pm must be returned waybilled with charges 10 cents to 
collect. 

Instructions from shippers must not be accepted either at 
time of shipment, or subsequent thereto, which provide that if 
the consignee refuses the shipment, the C. O. D. is to be re- 
leased and the goods held subject to shipper’s order. 

(g) If, after a C. O. D. shipment has been forwarded from 
shipping point, shipper requests that the shipment be delivered 
to another consignee, or that the amount of the C. O. D. be 
reduced, or that the consignee be relieved of payment of 
charges, or that delivery be made without collecting the amount 
of the C. O. D. the forwarding agent must require a fee of 10 
cents to be paid before approving such instructions; shipper’s 
request must then be waybilled with charge of 10 cents, pre- 
paid; the C. O. D. bill and envelope, with copy of order in- 
closed, must be returned waybilled free, and the original order 
retained on file. When two or more companies are interested 
in the transaction, the 10-cent charge will be divided equally, 
the delivering company being entitled to the odd cent. 

(h) When a C. O. D. shipment is reforwarded from the 
original destination, or returned by freight, no charge will be 
made for reducing or releasing the amount of the C. O. D. No 
fee will be charged for indorsing request of shipper to destroy 
an undelivered C. O. D. package, providing the outward charge 
thereon is paid. 

(i) If a C. O. D. shipment is refused or cannot be de- 
livered within 24 hours, the shipper must be immediately noti- 
fied, and if not disposed of within 30 days of such notice, it 
must be returned subject to charges both ways, except that 
when shipper requests, either by labeled instructions on the 
shipment or otherwise, in writing, that the shipment be held 
for not longer than 60 days after date of its arrival at destina- 
tion, it may be held for such period. All agents and employes 
are forbidden to make any agreement or accept shipments with 
any instructions which conflict with this rule. . 

(j) CC. O. D. packages that have been reforwarded from 
one point to another on order of shipper may be held for 30 
days from date of reshipment. 

(k) When two or more C. O. D. shipments are ordered 
returned by the same shipper from the same place at the same 
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ie, such returned packages must be aggregated as provided 
Rule 11. 


a) c. O. D. shipments of liquor, alcoholic, fermented, 
irituous, vinous, or other intoxicating liquor, must be refused. 


RECEIPT FOR DELIVERY OF PACKAGES: 


For obtaining a receipt from the consignee upon delivery 
packages and for the return of such receipt to the shipper, 
charge of 10 cents for each such receipt must be made. 


16. ARTICLES IN PULP OR CORRUGATED PAPER SHIP- 
PING CASES AND IN ORDINARY STRAWBOARD OR 
PAPER BOXES, 


(a) Unless otherwise provided, articles in pulp or corru- 
gated paper shipping cases will be taken at actual weight. If 
ated, the exterior measurement (length, width and height 
added together) must not exceed 110 inches. If not crated, 
the exterior measurement must not exceed 90 inches. Two or 
more unecrated pulp or corrugated paper shipping cases of 
iniform size, securely tied together, may be accepted and 
harged for as one, provided the exterior measurement of the 
combined package does not exceed 90 inches. Cases or packages 
which exceed the measurements in this paragraph must be 
refused. 


(b) Unless otherwise provided, packages consisting of one 
or more ordinary strawboard or paper boxes containing mer- 
handise may be accepted without crating when wrapped or 
securely and compactly tied together with cord, provided that 
the exterior measurement of such a package does not exceed 
50 inches, and must be charged for upon the actual weight. 
if the exterior measurement exceeds 50 inches, such shipments 
must be securely crated, and when the exterior measurement 
of such crated shipments does not exceed 70 inches, charge 
must be made on actual weight. When the exterior measure- 
ment exceeds 70 inches such shipments must be charged for on 
the actual weight, but not less than the following minimum 
weights: 

The minimum 

When the exterior measurement is— 


Over 70 inches and not over 75 inches.........é 30 Ibs. 
Over 75 inches and not over 80 inches......... 40 lbs. 
Over 80 inches and not over 90 inches.........50 Ibs. 
Over 90 inches and not over 100 inches......... 60 Ibs. 
Over 100 inches and not over 110 inches......... 70 Ibs. 


Refuse crates containing articles packed in ordinary straw- 
board or paper boxes when the crates exceed 110 inches exterior 
measurement 


These restrictions and minimum weights do not apply to 
single paper boxes containing cloaks, suits or cloth which, when 
vrapped in paper, may be accepted without limit as to size 
and charged for upon actual weight. 

(c) The weights of packages subject to this rule may be 
aggregated as provided in rule 9, but in aggregating such 
packages the minimum weights provided in paragraph (b) must 
be observed. 


(ad) Crates.—The term ‘‘crated,’’ as appearing in this rule, 


means that all sides and ends of any article so packed must 
be protected by wooden slats or strips nailed or screwed to- 
gether, making a framework strong enough to hold its con- 


tents and to permit of its being handled and stowed in wagons 


or cars on or under other freight without damage to crate or 
contents. The sides, top and bottom of the crate must be 
provided with a sufficient number of slats, not more than 6 


inches apart, 


tect 


to hold the eontents firmly in place and to pro- 
them from contact with other freight. 
Refuse to accept merchandise in ordinary 
paper boxes tendered for shipment in skeleton frames or in 
any crate that is not so securely made that it can be lifted 
with its contents and loaded or stowed in wagons or cars with 
the same safety that a box of the same weight could be loaded 
or stowed, 


17, LIQUOR SHIPMENTS: 


(a) Bottles, demijohns, jugs or glass containers must be 
packed in barrels, kegs, or in wooden, corrugated or fiberboard 
boxes; when packed in a wooden box or case, see paragraph 
(i); when packed in corrugated paper or in pulp or fiberboard 
shipping cases, must be accepted only under the following 
regulations: 

(b) Six 1-quart bottles or less in corrugated paper boxes.— 
Corrugated paper boxes containing not more than 6 bottles or 
glass containers, each of capacity not exceeding 1 quart, most 
be made of double-faced corrugated strawboard, the outer 
facing to be not less than 0.016 of an inch in thickness and 
waterproof, having a resistance of not less than 85 pounds to 
the square inch, Mullen test, and the inner facing not less 
than 0.016 of an inch in thickness, having a resistance of not 
less than 65 pounds to the square inch, Mullen test, the com- 
bined board having a resistance of not less than 175 pounds 
to the square inch, Mullen test. All bottles must be packed 
Separately in single-faced corrugated paper wrappers or sep- 
arated by double-faced corrugated paper partitions, and when 
6 quarts are packed in one box, all bottles, in addition to 
being wrapped in corrugated paper wrappers, must be separated 
by double-faced corrugated paper partitions. Wrappers or par- 
titions to be the full height of the box. All outside seams or 
joints of corrugated paper boxes must be sealed with sealing 
Strips not less than 2 inches wide, having a Mullen test of 60 
Pounds to the square inch. The outer flaps, both top and 
bottom of boxes, must be firmly glued to the inner flaps 
throughout the entire area of contact. The box-maker’s cer- 
tificate must be printed, stamped or labeled by the manufac- 
turer on the outside of each package as follows: 


strawboard or 
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Certificate of box maker. 


| 

| 

| This box is made of double-faced corrugated strawboard. 

{| Outer face waterproofed. .0.016 inch 





Thickness not less than) inner face ...........-..-. 0.016 inch 
: \ Outer face ..... 85 Ibs. per sq. inch 
Resistance (Mullen test) < Inner face ...... 65 Ibs. per sq. inch 
? Combined board.175 Ibs. per sq. inch 
Name of manufacturer ............. dite ¢ vdiveiawh¥ eek de ° 
SGN 0 5. ss Bink ott ic det ote OSs Sas Bd cohen tains ° 

(c) Six 1-quart bottles or less in fiberboard boxes.—Six 


or less bottles or glass containers, each of capacity not ex- 
ceeding 1 quart, may be accepted when packed in 3-ply or more 
fiber or pulp board boxes, lined throughout with double-faced 
corrugated paper; outer facing of the fiber or pulp board box 
must be not less than 0.016 of an inch in thickness, water- 
proofed, having a resistance of not less than 85 pounds to the 
square inch, Mullen test, and the inner facing not less than 
0.016 of an inch in thickness, having a resistance of not less 
than 65 pounds, Mullen test, the combined board having a 
resistance of not less than 175 pounds to the square inch, 
Mullen test. The inner lining must extend throughout the 
entire box and must be of double-faced corrugated paper, both 
inner and outer faces not less than 0.016 of an inch in thick- 
ness and the resistance of the combined board not less than 
175 pounds per square inch. All bottles must be packed sep- 
arately in single-faced corrugated paper wrappers or separated 
by double-faced corrugated partitions, and when six quarts are 
packed in one box, all bottles, in addition to being wrapped 
in corrugated paper wrappers, must be separated by double- 
faced corrugated partitions; wrappers or partitions must be 
full height of box. The box maker’s certificate must be printed, 
stamped or labeled by the manufacturer on the outside of each 
package, showing that it complies with these conditions. 


(d) Over 6 and not more than 20 1-quart bottles.—Cor- 
rugated-paper boxes containing over 6 and not over 20 bottles 
or glass containers, each of capacity not exceeding 1 quart, 
must be packed in a double corrugated-paper box, one box 
fitting closely inside of the other, and each box made of double- 
faced corrugated strawboard, the outer facing of the outer box 
to be waterproofed fiberboard not less than 0.016 of an inch in 
thickness. and having a resistance of not less than 85 pounds 
to the square inch, Mullen test, the inner facing of not less 
than 0.016 of an inch in thickness, and having a resistance of 
not less than 65 pounds to the square inch, Mullen test, the 
combined board having a resistance of not less than 175 pounds 
to the square inch, Mullen test. The inner box to be of double- 
faced corrugated board, the outer and inner sheets being not 
less than 0.016 of an inch in thickness, and the eembined board 
having a@ resistance of not less than 100 pounds to the square 
inch, Mullen test. All bottles must be packed in single-faced 
corrugated-paper wrappers and separated by double-faceq cor- 
rugated-paper partitions, both wrappers and partitions to be 
full height of the box. All outside seams or joints of corru- 
gated-paper boxes must be sealed with sealing strips not Yess 
than 2 inches wide, having a Mullen test of 60 pounds to the 
square inch. The outer flaps, both top and bottom of boxes, 
must be firmly glued to the inner flaps throughout the entire 
area of contact. The box-maker’s certificate must be printed, 
stamped, or labeled by the manufacturer on the outside of 


each package, as follows: 
Certificate of box maker. 
This is a double box. 
Each box made of double-faced corrugated strawboard. 


Outer box 
Outer face waterproofed. .0.016 inch 


| Thickness not less than } inner face ................ 0.016 inch 
, ( Outer face ..... 85 Ibs. per sq. inch 
| Resistance (Mullen test) 4 Inner face ...... 65 Ibs. per sq. inch 

( Combined board.175 Ibs. per sq. inch 


| Inner box is double-faced corrugated board 


Name of manufacturer 


| (Mullen test) 


(e) Over 20 l1-quart bottles—Refuse.—A corrugated-paper 
box containing more than 20 bottles or glass containers, each 
of capacity not exceeding 1 quart, must be refused. 

(f) One gallon jugs or glass containers.—Demijohns, jugs 
or glass containers, each of capacity exceeding 1 quart and 
not exceeding 1 gallon, in corrugated-paper boxes (not more 
than four such demijohns, jugs or glass containers must be 
packed in a corrugated-paper box); such corrugated-paper boxes 
must be made of double-faced corrugated strawboard, the outer 
facing to be not less than 0.016 of an inch in thickness, water- 
proofed, having a resistance of not less than 85 pounds to 
the square inch, Mullen test, and the inner facing not less 
than 0.016 of an inch in thickness, having a resistance of not 
less than 65 pounds to the square inch, Mullen test, the com- 
bined board having a resistance of not less than 175 pounds 
to the square inch, Mullen test. Each demijohn, jug or glass 
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container to be surrounded with a separate double-face scored 
sheet full height of the box; the outer and inner sheets not 
iess than 0.016 of an inch in thickness and the combined board 
naving a resistance of not less than 100 pounds to the square 
ineh, Mullen test, and in addition the box must have a double- 
iaced corrugated-strawboard sheet top and bottom. The 
ncove-described corrugated-paper boxes must be double top 
and bottom of the entire area. All outside seams or joints of 
crrugated-paper boxes must be sealed with sealing strips of 
net less than 2 inches wide, having a Mullen test of 60 pounds 
to the square inch. The outer flaps, both top and bottom of 
ihe boxes, must be firmly glued to the inner flaps throughout 
tne entire area of contact. The box maker’s certificate must 
Le printed, stamped or labeled by the manufacturer on the 
tside of each package, as follows: 


Certificate of box maker. 


This box is made of double-faced corrugated strawboard. 


; Outer face waterproofed. .0.016 inch | 


| Thickness not less than) inner face .............--- 0.016 inch 
| Outer face ..... 85 Ibs. per sq. inch 
Resistance (Mullen test) < Inner face ...... 65 Ibs. per sq. inch 


Combined board.175 Ibs. per sq. inch 


Name of manufacturer 


Address aU bUD baie .at 06 0a tA Reed Rbeeetaes cas 


(z) Two-gallon jugs or giass containers.—Demijohns, jugs 
oO: glass containers, each of capacity exceeding 1 gallon and 
ot exceeding 2 gallons, in corrugated-paper boxes (not more 
tain one such demijohn, jug or glass container must be packed 
in a corrugated-paper shipping case); such corrugated-paper 
case must be a double box, one box fitting closely inside of the 
«ther, and each box made of double-faced corrugated straw- 
toard, the outer facing of the outer box to be waterproofed 
fiberboard not less than 0.016 of an inch in thickness and hav- 
ing a resistance of not less than 85 pounds to the square inch, 
hiullen test, and the inner facing not less than 0.016 of an 
inch in thickness and having a resistance of not less than 65 
pounds to the square inch, Mullen test, the combined board of 
each box having a resistance of not less than 175 pounds to 
the square inch, Mullen test. All outside seams or joints of 
eorrugated-paper boxes must be sealed with sealing strips not 
less than 2 inches wide, having a Mullen test of 60 pounds to 
the square inch. The outer flaps, both top and bottom of the 
boxes, must be firmly glued to the inner flaps throughout the 
entire area of contact. The box maker's certificate must be 
printed, stamped or labeled by the manufacturer on the outside 
of each package, as follows: 


Certificate of box maker. 


This is a double box. 
} Each box made of double-faced corrugated strawboard. 


Outer box 
Outer face waterproofed. .0.016 inch | 
| Thickness not less than ; SED... « 5 cls» a, Wailaae « oe 0.016 inch 


| { Outer face ..... 85 Ibs. per sq. inch 
| Resistance (Mullen test) < Inner face ...... 65 Ibs. per sq. inch 
( Combined board.175 Ibs. per sq. inch 


Inner box is double-faced corrugated board 


(Mullett tOGt) ..civcccscccccccccs .175 Ibs. per sq. inch 





Name of manufacturer ........ i iace dead Oe ee Debadtat eins 


ee awe, S 6456 806.60 beN oo doe deer aman behest se ateteséna 


(h) Jugs or glass containers over 2 gallons—Refuse.— 
Demijohns, jugs or giass cont«ners oF mo o 2 u Cre 
nacity must be refused except when packed as prescribed in 
paragraph (i). 

(i) Bottles,. demijohns, jugs or glass containers, when 
packed in wood, must be accepted only under the following 
conditions: 

Bottles—Not more than 24 1l-quart or 48 1-pint bottles to 
the wooden box or wooden case. 

One-gallon demijohns, jugs or glass containers.—Not more 
than ene to the wooden box. 

Two-gallon demijohns, jugs or glass containers.—Not more 
than one to the wooden box. 

Demijohns, jugs or glass containers of capacity exceeding 
2 gallons must be refused unless completely inclosed in patent 
wooden carriers equipped with handles and means for pro- 
tecting the container from breakage anu pilfer*s: 

(j) All package must be sealed excépt barrels, casks or 
kegs. 


48 CARLOAD OR BULKY SHIPMENTS: 


(a) Property which by reason of its great bulk, length or 
weight cannot be loaded or carried in the ordinary express car 
and for which a special car must be provided must not be 
accepted for shipment until the dimensions, the weight and a 
cemplete description of the property have been reported to the 
superintendent and arrangements have been made by him for 
handling and forwarding the shipment through to destination, 
if such arrangements can be made. 
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Application for a special car for a less-than-carload shi; 
ment must be made by the shipper in writing. 

ib) the minimum charge on such a shipment must be 
charge on 10,000 pounds at the firsi-c:ass rate; if the shipm: 
consis.is of articles or commodities that, under the classificatio 
are subject to higher than first-class rate, and the gross weie 
s less than 10,000 pounds, the charge must not be more ¢ 
ine charge for 10,000 pounds at the first-class rate; if weig 
i1.,v00 pounds or more, the charge shall be for the actual 2g 
..eignt at first-class rate. 

fhe charge on less-than-a-carlead shipment carried 
regular express car must not be greater than the charge 
a carmoad shipment im a special] car. 

(c) Carload shipments for race tracks, exposition grou: 
fa.rgrounds or sidings are subject to such switching or 
1i.nal charge as may be provided in the ““Terminal and swit 
ing charge tarit’’ of the delivering company. Such shipm: 
must be receipted for as destined to the ultimate destina 
and so waybilled, only when agent at shipping point has be: 
furnished with a specific rate to such race track, exposi 
or fairgrounds, or siding. In the absence of a specific rate 
shipment must be receipted for as destined to the expr 
company’s nearest office for which rates are given and wa 
Lilled accordingly. 


19, COMMODITY RATES: 

Wherever commodity rates are established they remove 
app.ication of the classification rating on the same commodit 
between the same points: 

&. BOXED OR COMPLETELY BOXED: 

**Boxed” or ‘“‘completely boxed,”’ as appearing in the class 
fication, means completely inclosed by a wooden box or 
wooden case with tight sides, ends, top and bottom, dove 
ta.led together, or fastened together by nails or screws. Shi 
ments must not be boxed after being placed in a ear. 


21. CRATED: 

“Crated,”’ as appearing in the classification, except as pr 
vided in Rule 14, means that all sides and ends of any article 
or machine so packed must be protected by wooden slats 
nailed, serewed or dovetailed together and of sufficient strength 
io hold the article so packed and to protect it from abrasi 
or aqamage when the same is handled and transported w 
the ordinary and usual care; when applied to live animals 
live stock, live birds, means that they must be complete! 
inclosed in a crate of sufficient strength to prevent the escape 
of animals or birds and to insure handling without damage to 
crate, contents or attendants before being placed in the car 


<2. TRUSSED: 

\ “Trussed’’ means secured by wire or cord to a board pro 
jJecting beyond the sides and ends of the article attached 
thereto. 


23. NESTED: 

‘Nested solid,""” means a series of similar articles nested 
in such a way that the outside and bottom surfaces resi 
against the inside and bottom of the article below without 
any intervening space between the outside and inside surfaces 

“Nested,’’ a series of similar articles nested or inciosed 
one within the other and fitting closely together, but not solid 
as prescribed above. 


.4. REFRIGERATOR OR REFRIGERATOR BOX: 

A “refrigerator”’ or “refrigerator box’’ is any package 
box with separate receptacles or compartments for ice and 
for the commodity carried. 


25. CHANGE OF DESTINATION IN TRANSIT: 


(a) When the destination of a shipment in transit is 
ehanged to a point beyond the original destination, or to 
intermediate point through which the shipment has not passed 
charges must be assessed at the through rate from point of 
crig.n to fimal destination. 

(b) If the order to change destination in transit requires 
the return of the shipment to some intermediate point, charges 
must be assessed in accordance with lawfully published tariffs 


<6. RECONSIGNMENTS: 


Carloads.—If the destination of carload shipments is 
changed within 48 hours after the car reaches the origina 
destination, and the contents of the car have not been dis- 
turbed or removed, and the original destination is a directly 
intermediate point on a direct route between point of origin 
and final destination, charges will be assessed on the basis of 
the through rate from point of origin to final destination If 
the original destination is not an intermediate point o: 
direct route from point of origin to final destination, 
through charge must be assessed on the basis of the sun 
the local rates: to and from the original destination. Ow 
must be required to pay cost of telegrams ordering chang 
cestination made under this rule. 

Less than carloads.—On shipments other than carlo.ds 
which, after reaching original destination, are, by order of 
owner, reconsigned or reforwarded to the same or othe! 
signee at another point, full local charges to and from (th 
joint of reconsignment must be assessed. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


First-class rates are applicable to all property receive: 
transportation by the companies parties to this classifica' 
unless hereinafter provided. 

Second-class rates are not to exceed 75 per cent of 
charge provided for property of the first class and are ap 
able to commodities herein classified as second class a! 
articles of food or drink except as hereinafter otherwise 


vided. : 

Third-class rates are 1 cent for each 2 ounces or fra yn 
thereof. 

Pound rates: This term is used to indicate that the « ge 


for a package cf 100 pounds is to be multiplied by the nu 
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pounds in the shipment and the product so obtained divided 
100, the quotient so obtained will be the charge. 


xplanation of Terms and Abbreviations Used in This Classi- 
fication. 


stands for first-class rate. 
stands for second-class rate. 

6 of 1 stands for % of first-class rate. 

| t 1 stands for 1% times first-class rate. 

1 stands for 2 times first-class rate. 

1 stands for 3 times first-class rate. 

1 stands for 4 times first-class rate. 

1 stands for 5 times first-class rate. 
stands for 6 times first-class rate. 
stands for 7 times first-class rate. 
stands for 8 times first-class rate. 

6 of 2 stands for % of second-class rate. 

Kk. D. stands for knocked down. 

VN. O. S. stands for not otherwise specified. 

c. O. D. stanas for collect on uelLycry ior account of ship- 


A. 
ding machines and cash registers: 


Boxed 
GO a 6 ond Sirs Waderawe 6 ene ce thas ei ease e ¢ 7 


in their own 
Refuse when not boxed nor in their own cases. 
niche: a 


Aeroplane boxes and crates “wes 

Aeroplanes and other flying machines (not airships or balloons) 
nust not be accepted for shipment until the dimensions and 
veight have been reported to the superintendent and ar- 
ingements have been made by him for handling and for- 
varding the shipment through to destination, if such arrange- 

can be made: 

) boxed (see Rule 20). aes 

»., in erates, with or without canvas-covered sides (see 

Rule 20) wimewks 6tsenteke 

kK D., not boxed or not crated 

Not K. D., and not boxed r subject to 
Rule 18 Y 3t1 

If shipment consists of both boxes and crates as described 

Rules 20 and 21 apply first-class rate to the boxed portion 
1% times first-class rate to the crated portion of the ship- 


nents 
K. I 
| 
J 


IK 


crated, 


Airships: 
Boxed or crated, with or without engine attached... 
Not boxed or crated, with or without engine attached.. 
Engine or motor, boxed or crated 
Engine or mctor, not poxed or ¢ 
Balloon parts of airships, 

boxed or crated oe 

Ale. (See Beer.) 

Aimanacs (ch 
When shi 
When no 

Animal food 

Animal heads, 
Boxed or that freight 

weight can be loaded on top.. 
Not so packed. 
Animais and birds 


er the 


ited. 


securely packed in canvas, 


be prepaid). 


cordance with Rule 


of all description and 


erated so 


live, not including pigeons, poultry or 
head of “Live stock.” 

xcept as shown below, live-stock contracts must be 
i for all shipments of live animals, birds or reptiles. 

Except as here provided, they must be boxed, crated 

ized, and the in each box, crate or cage entered on 

way bi 

Instructions of shippers as to the feeding and care of ani- 

ils in transit, when given in writing or plainly marked upon 
container, must be complied with, and no charge may be 
le for feeding animals when the food accompanies the ship- 
ent 

Charges must 

Charge for valuation 

(f). 

Birds, 

1irie dogs, 
eeding $5 for 
ghing 100 pounds or less, 
ind, actual weight, on each 
' pounds, has been declared, may 
ight receipt. 

Animals, live (except camels, elephants or snakes and other 
reptiles), which have been forwarded by express to 
fairs or exhibitions, may be returned to the original 
point of shipment at first-class rate; this will also apply 
to dogs returned from field trials. 

In carloads the charge must be made on basis of 10,000 
pounds per car, but the charge on less than a carload 
of animals in one shipment must not exceed the carload 
rate, 

Camels— 

Not crated 
Crated 
Dogs— 
In crates or kennels 
Not in crates or kennels, if securely chained, minimum 
weight, 100 pounds each 


Elephants— 
Not crated 
Crated 

Frogs, live 

Skunks —Refuse unless scent sacs are removed. 

Snakes and other reptiles securely boxed, the box being 
lined with wire netting sufficiently close in mesh to pre- 
vent escape 

Refuse when not so boxed. 


ils sted ul 
exe- 
i 
inafter 


numbet 


be prepaid of guaranteed. 
must be assessed according to Rule 
eats, ferrets, guinea pigs, hares, mice, opossums, 
rabbits, rats and squirrels, upon which a value not 
each animal or bird, maximum $50 per shipment 
and not more than 50 cents per 
shipment weighing more than 
be accepted on the ordinary 
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Antlers: 
Boxed or crated or sawed apart and tied together 
Not so shipped 

Automobiles... (See Vehicles.) 

Automobile tires. (See Vehicles.) 

Automobile toys 


Baggage checks sent from one town to another for purpose of 


claiming baggage 
Within the same town 

Balloons: 
Including 
securely 


empty) 
con- 


when 


(except the basket 
crated or 


papaphernalia 
boxed or 


packed in canvas, or 

tained in the basket 

Balloon baskets, empty 
Banana carriers (returned empty). (See Empties.) 
Barometers, thermometers and thermographs must be securely 

packed and boxed. (Rule 16 (a) will apply when shipment is 
valued at $5 or less) 

Barrels, empty. (See 

Baskets: 

Nested, in bundles or crates................ 

Not nested 
Baskets (returned empty). 
Bed siats. (See Furniture.) 
Bed springs. (See Furniture.) 
Bedsteads. (See Furniture.) 

Beer and ale when in cases, kegs or 
of following estimated weights: 

, barrel 

4 barrel 

® harrel 

‘ull size barrel 

dozen pints, in oa 
dozen quarts, in cases 
dozen quarts, in cases.... 
dozen pints, in cases 
dozen pints, in cases... 
dozen quarts, in cases 

6 dozen quarts, in barrels 

10 dozen pints, in 

Barrels containing 
than 10 dozen pint bottles, 
weight. 

When in bottles packed in cases or 
fiber board, having separate compartments for 
charge on basis of following estimated weights: 

BSE “IRE - DORCIGI svn k ba vias i vic.0 ow 050k gb 0 Ukine gue oc 

S Gn ee ioc wiv a iiec aes Sen ob ones reitedes 80 pounds 

beens GE BORED. oe Gino c.aie 0 0:00 400 ks 0.0 wed Ws irene ee 

2 dozen quart bottles......... 85 pounds 

Refuse such packages containing pints 

or 2 dozen quarts. 

Bees must not be accepted for shipment in 
unless they are closed so that no bees can escape. Such 
openings as are necessary for ventilation at the entrance, 
bottom or top of the hive must be securely covered with fine 
wire cloth Bottoms, covers and other parts must be fast- 
ened securely by strong staples of cleats. In case the cover 
is used as a shade board it must be fastened securely above 

The frames must be fastened so that they cannot 
During hot weather either the bottom or cover or 
both must be removed for ventilation; during colder or 
changeable weather the amovnt of ventilation may be re- 
duced, but in all cases an opening of 5 square inches must be 
left 1 

Berries, when in crates or refrigerators, charge on basis of fol- 
lowing estimated weights: 

In crates— 

24 pints 

16 quarts 
24 quarts 
32 quarts 


Empties.) 


(See Empties.) 


barrels, charge on basis 


pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
or more 
must be charged for on the gross 
corrugated 
each 


paper or 
bottle, 


more than 3 dozen 


ordinary hives 


cleats. 
vibrate. 


pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 


36 quarts 
48 quarts 
60 quarts 
In refrigerators 
32 quarts 
64 quarts 
SO quarts ceeee 
$ 24-quart crates 
Crates containing 15 se-called 
charged for at an estimated weight of 
Bicycles. ‘See Vehicles.) 
Bicycle tires. (See Vehicles.) 
Bird food 
Birds, live. 
Blanks, printed, not 
must be prepaid 
When shipped in accordance with Rule 1 (j) 
When not so shipped — ; 
Boats.—!f too long to load through side doors, they must not 
be accepted for shipment until the dimensions and weight 
have been reported to the superintendent and arrangements 
reve bern mee bh *'m for hendling 9nd forwarding the 
shipment through to destination, if such arrangements can be 
made. 
Boats, sectional, folding, or folding canvas, folded or nested 
and securely packed 1 
Rowboats and canoes, not boxed or folded, minimum $2.4 t 1 
Shelis - racing rowboats, with or without riggers, mini- 
mum § 


pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 
‘“‘l-pound” baskets will be 
17 pounds per crate. 


(See Animals.) 


including billheads or letterheads, charges 


:.. securely and completely boxed or crated so 
that freight of all descriptions and weights can be loaded 
on top 

Boats, nr 
Bodies of ve"icles. (ee Vehicles.) 
Bones, human (See Corpses.) 
Bookcases. (See Furniture.) 
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Books from circulating libraries, including embossed books for Chemical engines (minimum weight, 500 pounds): 
reading by the blind: Not boxed or crated 
Outward shipments . Set up, boxed or crated.. 
Returned shipments Y2 K. D., boxed or crated.. 
Books, printed or embossed (not applicable to books entirely Chickens. (See Poultry.) 
blank or with printed headings, such as account books or Chronometers must be refused unless boxed 
diaries): Chute-the-Chute cars. (See Cars.) 
When shipped in accordance with Rule 1 (j) Cigar boxes, empty: 
When not so shipped Boxed or packed in accordance with Rule 16 (a).. 
Boxes, cigar, empty. (See Cigar boxes.) Not so packed 
Boxes, empty. (See Empties.) Clams. (See Oysters.) 
Bread, pound rates, minimum 25 CeNtS.......-.ceceeeeseereeces 2 Clothing baskets or hampers. (See Empties.) 
The billing weight of a,shipment of bread must be ascer- Coffins. (See Caskets.) 
tained by deducting from the actual] gross weight at time of Colts. (See Live stock.) 
shipment the weight of the basket, box or barrel in which Condensed milk, in ordinary milk cans, estimate at 10 pour 
shipped, which weight must be marked on the package by the per gallon 
shipper. If not so marked, charges must be made upon the Coops (returned empty). (See Empties.) 
gross weight, except that if shippers declare the net weight at Corn poppers and peanut roasters (wheeled): 
time of shipment charges must be made upon net weight. Wheels, détached, boxed or crated 
Agenst must verify the tare marked on the package by weigh- Set up, boxed or crated... 
ing periodically the empty packages. Refuse when not so boxed or crated 
the following rule may be Corpses must be charged double the regular limited one-w 
applied: first-class passenger fare, applying over the line or lines vy 
In billing shipments of bread the actual net weights must which the corpse is to be transported, but never less than $ 
be used. but in no case shall shipments be accepted at less for any distance, except that the corpse of a child under 
than the following net weights for each size container named years of age may be carried at single adult passenger far 
below as provided above, but never less than $2. Personal effect 
2-bushel basket ‘ aah si a 7 tel ...25 pounds not to exceed 150 pounds will be carried free with ea: 
3-bushel basket - vee 6b. arid t 30 pounds corpse 
t-bushel basket , rane «eeee-dd POUNGS Corpses must be placed in such coffins or cases as will pr 
5-bushel basket ae a 40 pounds vent the escape of offensive odors. A certificate of physicia 
pounds or health officer, stating cause of death and that it was n 
60 pounds from infectious or contagious disease, must be attached 
.70 pounds waybill and duplicate pasted on top of case. 
The outside case or box should be provided with at Il 
4 handles. 
empty Corpses must not be sent C. O. D., nor with charges t 
F ion collect unless the money to pay the C. O. D. bill and charges 
2-bushel basket te eeees . ce eeweres ‘ , for transportation is deposited with express agent at destina 
3-bushel basket ............ 30 pounds tion before shipment, and in such cases destination agent sha 
4-bushel basket ........-..+++..++++. 35 pounds telegraph agent at shipping point as to the amount of mon: 
»-bushel basket . toe sete eee eeneees pounds placed in his hands to cover the charges or to cover the C. O 
6-bushel basket ecsose eee eee eee ene e Be pounds D. bill, or both, as the case may be. The cost of telegrams 
8-bushel basket ....... ee eeeos tl decaaSchicte pounds must be paid by the person in whose interest they are sent 
SE IED og Ss cade enckes esse ccuesan nes <a aa and routing be such as to reach destination over the line of t! 
Bread empties (returned) see company whose agent has the money on deposit. 
Buggies. (See Vehicles.) In the absence of routing instructions from the shipp« 
Bulbs ine corpses, burial cases and funeral] supplies, including flowers 
Burros. must always be forwarded via the route making the quick: 
(See Empties.) time to destination, taking into account combination routes 
Buttermilk, é with other companies. 
gallon Such shipments, when forwarded from a common point 
an exclusive office of a company represented at such commo 
point, may be carried to transfer point by any company, and 
Cactus ; a oe g ales > such case each company will assess its local charge ar 
Cake empties (returned). (See Empties.) from transfer point 
Cake, pastry, pies and ice-cream cones, pound rates, minimum Cremated remains 
25 cents .. 2 Disinterred remains, which have been buried for 2 


The billing weight of a shipment of cake, pastry, pies and more, and Human bones or skeleton. 

ice-cream cones must be ascertained by deducting from the Cots. (See Furniture.) 

actual gross weight at time of shipment the weight of the bas- Crab empties (returned). (See Empties.) 

ket, box or barrel in which shipped, which weight must be Crates (returned empty.) (See Empties.) 

marked on the package by the shipper. If not so marked, Cream empties (returned). (See Empties.) 

charges must be made upon the gross weight, except that if Cream, or substitutes for cream, in ordinary milk cans, est 

shippers declare the net weight at time of shipment charges mate at 10 pounds per gallon 

must be made upon net weight. Agents must verify in all the Curtains, drop. _(See Scenery.) 

tare marked on the package by weighing periodically the empty Cutters. (See Vehicles.) 

packages. Cuttings, except cut flowers 

Calendars or calendar pads, printed on paper or cardboard and D 

not framed, incased or mounted on any material except paper ” 

or cardboard (charges must be prepaid): Demijohns (returned empty). (See Empties.) 
When shipped in accordance j Dogs, live. (See Animals.) 
When not so shipped idee wie faseazen Doll carriages 

Calves. (See Live stock.) Doll chairs 

Camels, live. (See Animals.) Dress forms: 

Cameras: Boxed, crated or packed in accordance with Rule 
Boxed or packed in accordance with Rule 16 (a).......... Not so packed 
In light carrying cases Drugs, (See Medicine.) 

Candy and confectionery.... Drums. (See Musical instruments 

Cans (returned empty). (See Empties.) 

Cape jessamines E. 

Carriages. (See Vehicles.) Egg cases (returned empty). (See Empties.) 

Cards, printed, including picture postcards, not including play- Eggs, fish. (See Fish eggs 

ing cards (charges must be prepaid): Eggs, hatching 
When shipped in accordance with Rule j Eggs, market, when in cases, estimate the weight at 53 in 
When not so shipped abs 1 per case of 30 dozen and at 65 pounds per case of 36 dozen 
Cars.—Chute-the-chute, loop-the-loop, merry-go-round, minia- Shippers must mark cases to denote the number of doze! 
ture railway, roller coaster, scenic railway and toboggan: therein. 
Boxed or crated kena’ 1 When in cases or packages containing other than 30 doz 
Not boxed or crated or 36 dozen, the charge must be based upon the actual weig 
Bodies— of the shipment. 
3oxed or crated / Elephants, live. (See Animals.) 
tefuse when not boxed or crated Empties other than returned.—Empty carriers, new o1 
Running gear when the transportation is not a return movement, must 

Carts. (See Vehicles.) “charged gross weight at the rate applicable on the commo 

Carts, children’s ity shipped in such carriers. Subject to the rules and minimu 

Carts, delivery. (See Vehicles.) charges applicable to the commodity transported in su 

Cash registers. (See Adding machines.) empties when they are filled. 

Caskets and coffins: Empties returned.—Charges must be prepaid unless an agré 
Boxed ment has been made with the owner of the empties where 
Not boxed . eas ad they may be returned with charges ‘“‘to collect.” 

Casting Patterns. The charges given hereinafter, unless otherwise provide 

Catalogues (charges must be prepaid): cover the transportation of returned empty carriers which w* 
When shipped in accordance with Rule 1 shipped when full over the lines of the company by which th« 
When not so shipped are returned, and apply only to empties returned to the poi 

Cattle. (See Live stock). from which the filled carriers were shipped. The charges 4d: 

Celery empties (returned). (See Empties.) fined include wagon service within established delivery limi 

Chairs. (See Furniture.) at points where such service is maintained unless otherwis 

Chairs, kindergarten. (See Furniture.) provided. 

Cheese boxes (returned empty). (See Empties.) When necessary to expedite the movement of return: 


Six months after Oct. 15, 1913, 


6-bushel pasket 
&-bushel baske 
10-bushel basket 

7 . , 
The size and weight of containers must be plainly shown 
on the package, but must not exceed the following weights, 
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ages 


pty carriers, they may be returned at the rates named 
ein by freight train at the option of the express company. 
Returned empty carriers, not specifically named below, will 
charged one-half the rate per 100 pounds that applies on 
commodity shipped in the carriers when full (pound rates), 
nimum charge 15 cents per shipment; but the rate per 100 
unds applied must not be more than one-half the first-class 


ec. 

The weights of two or more empties from the same con- 
gnee must be aggregated and charged for upon the actual 
oss weight of the shipment; the weights of empties from dif- 
ent shippers must not be aggregated. 

When empties named below are rated at a specific charge 
r empty, the charge must be applied upon each empty in the 
ipment, except that when the charge upon the gross weight 
one-half of the rate per 100 pounds applicable to the com- 
)dity shipped in the carriers when full, pound rates, mini- 
im charge 30 cents, is less than the charge at the rate per 
pty, such lower charge must be assessed. 

The charges on returned empty carriers, 

not apply to trunks or other packages which 

fastened so that it is impossible to ascertain if 

are empty. Empties so locked or fastened 
ged first-class rate. 
Banana carriers, of 1-bunch capacity 
Baskets, laundry or clothing 

Bread and cake empties— 

Baskets or boxes, including folding crates ,K.D.each 
Baskets or boxes, including folding ae 

K. 
charge of 
called for 
empties must be 
dditional charge 

If wagon service 
es are picked up, a charge of 
each empty, and this will entitle 
ed without additional charge. 
Barrels 
Butter empties— 
Not exceding 20 pounds each................-. 
Exceeding 20 pounds each 
Air-tight jersey (6 in crate) 
Refrigerators 
Cans which contained 
nishes. 
Celery empties 
Cheese boxes— 
Not exceeding 
Exceding 20 pounds 
Coops, N. O. S.— 
Not exceeding 50 pounds each 
Exceeding 50 pounds each 
Coops, folding, K. 
Cream and milk empties— 
Cans 
Cans 


herein, 
locked 
pack- 
be 


as shown 

are 
the 
must 


10c 
25c 


5c 


5c 
Sian service; 
arrival, the 
and an 


each.. 
each 


will not include 
time of 


5 cents each 
within 24 hours from 
delivered by the express company 
made of 5 cents for each empty. 

is furnished at the point where the 
10 cents prepaid must be 
such empties to be 


The 
not 


emp- 
made 
deliv- 
each 10c 
10c 
15c 
15c 
20c 


each 
each 
crate 


ale ohol. 
10c 


10c 


20 pounds each 
15¢ 


each 
15c 
20c 
10c 


10c 
25c 


each 
SO. 654 5.6 each 


containing empty glass test 
bottles or cans: 


Cases or tubs containing empty jars, 
Not exceeding 50 pounds per case 
Exceeding 50 pounds per case 
cans returned by the company 
en full must be receipted for, and, when 
epot by the shipper and taken from the depot by 
nee, must be returned free. 
Demijohns, in boxes or kegs............ per box or keg 
Egg cases .each 
Flower baskets, boxes, or crates— 
Weighing 15 pounds or 
Weilmnine OVer 16 WOUMNGS. 2... cc ccccessanisece aah 
Refrigerator boxes each 
Fruit and vegetable empties, 
Not refrigerators 
Capacity 36 
Capacity more 
Refrigerators: 
Capacity under 64 Quarts. ......cccccccccrceces each 
Capacity 64 quarts and over... 
Hampers, laundry or clothing 
Ice cream empties— 
Not exceeding 5-gallon 
Exceeding 5-gallon capacity 
Jugs, im DORCS OF KOGB. .. ccccccccscocs per box 
Meat empties— 
es GaP DROS, 6 6 aneinne voc ncae wecesavacherdoa each 
Refrigerators not exceeding 75 pounds each....each 
Refrigerators exceeding 75 pounds each......each 
Oyster and scallop empties— 
Not over 5-gallon capacity 
Over 5-gallon capacity and 
capacity 
Over 10-gallon capacity 
Cases containing empty 
Refrigerator barrels which 
shipping lobsters 
Soft-crab empties 
Yeast boxes— 
oe ‘ators not exceding 20 pounds each....each 
Refrigers ators exceeding 20 pounds each each 
Nn. a each 
Engines, chemical. (See Chemical engines.) 


F. 


them 
the 
con- 


which carried 
delivered at 
the 


Empty 


15c 
10c 


10c 
15¢ 
25c 


10c 
15¢c 


each 


quarts o1 
each 


TM SG GURPGB. 0c 0 vic ce veda 


25c 
50c 
25c 


15c 
25c 
15c 


0 RPS ee rey each 
each 
keg 


10c 
25c 
50c 


10c 
not over 
15c 
25c 
| each 15c 


jars or 
been used for 


have 
25c 
10c 


15c 
25c 
10c 


Feathers— 
Closely 
N. & 
Feathers, 
Ferns, cut 
Fertilizer and fertilizer material 
Figures, papier-maché. (See Papier-maché figures.) 
Films, moving-picture. (See Moving-picture films.) 
Fish eggs, hatching 


compressed in bales...... 


millinery 
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Fish, fresh, frozen, smoked, dried, salted, pickled or other- 
wise preserved or cured 
Must be charged for on basis of gross weight, except that 
fresh or frozen fish shipped with ice, which is necessary for 
its preservation, must be charged for on the basis of 25 per 
cent added to the net weight of the fish, unless actual gross 
weight is less at time of shipment. 
Fish, live, aquarium or breeding 
paid or guaranteed) 
Fish, live, not including aquarium or breeding fish (gross 
weight less 25 per cent) 
Flower baskets, boxes or crates. 
Forms, dress. (See Dress forms.) 
Frames, vehicle. (See Vehicles.) 
Frogs,live. (See Animals.) 
Fruit, green, in gauze, cloth or paper-covered 
Fruit box or fruit basket material, 
Fruit empties (returned). (See Empties.) 


Furniture— 

Bedsteads, iron, K. D., or parts thereof, 
work protected by a wrapping of either 
lap, not boxed or crated 

Bed springs, bed slats (tied 
(properly protected) 

Book cases, sectional, K. D. 
crated 

N. O. S.. same as furniture N. 

Chairs, folding, steamer, 

Chairs, iron frame 

Chairs, kindergarten 

Chairs, rustic, including settees, same as furniture 

Chairs, N. O. S., not boxed or crated 

Cots, folding 

Furniture frames, set up, same as furniture 

Letter file cases, same as furniture N. O. 

Refrigerators 

School desks 

Stools, organ or piano: 

When shipped with 
crated 


(charges must be pre- 


(See Empties.) 


baskets..... 


enamel 
bur- 


the 
paper or 


together) and bed sides 


flat, and boxed or securely 


instrument, 


folding 
crated, 


Tables, caterers’, K. D. or 
Furniture, N. O. S., boxed or 
per 100 pounds Ce cccccccccccoes 
Furniture, N. O. S., not boxed or crated, minimum rate 
Oe Oe Be I oo isa 6.ne o 62s 0as seaedeg ae mate ed oe vines ant 
Furs and skins 
Raw furs and skins, when 
rope, and then inclosed in 


minimum rate $1 


baled by machinery, bound sate 
burlap or cloth tightly sewn to 
prevent loss of the skins from the package, must have the ad- 
dress marked on the outside of the package or on a wooden 
strip to be securely attached flat to the package. 

When not baled by machinery, or when not packed in 
boxes or barrels, they may be accepted in burlapped or cloth 
packages or sacks. When inclosed in burlap or cloth, such 
covering must be tightly stitched to prevent loss of skins from 
the package, and the address must be marked upon a wooden 
strip securely attached flat to the package. When inclosed 
in sacks, which must be in good shipping condition—without 
holes and not patched—each sack must be securely tied around 
the neck with cord to which shall be attached a tag addressed 
to the consignee. The cord must then be sealed with wax on 
the back of the tag and notation must appear on the waybill 
tight barrels or boxes. 

A duplicate address must be 
such shipments for the purpose of 
outside address is lost or obliterated. 

Refuse shipments of skunk skins, 
tight barrels or boxes. 


inside of all 


placed on the 
case the 


identification in 
packed in 


green, unless 


G. 


(See Vehicles.) 
Ginseng—Refuse unless in tight barrels or boxes. 
Glass N. O. S., boxed or crated, or packed in 
with Rule 16(a) 
Mirrors, value 
Show cases, boxed 
parts: 
K. D. 
Set up 
Goats. (See Live stock.) 
Grain, except samples of grain 
Grain, samples of (charges must be prepaid): 
When shipped in accordance with Rule 1(j) 
When not so shipped 
Grain sieves— 
When protected by wooden strips to prevent the punc- 
Sees Ge - I hhtics 9 bank cean 63.0 00a Chee sas he Ah owkias 
When not so protected 
Greens, decorative, cut, in 
packed so that they may 
and may be handled without 


Guns— . 
Employees must satisfy themselves that 


packed are not loaded before accepting them for 

Boxed, crated, trussed, or taken apart and 

sodle-leather cases 

Single guns, not exceeding $10 in value, taken apart 

and packed in corrugated paper boxes or in fiberboard 
boxes, constructed of 3-ply or more, glued solid, fiber- 
board not less than 0.060 inch in thickness, and the 
combined ply having a resistance of not less than 150 
pounds to the square inch (Mullen test) 

NOTE. When packed in fiberpoard boxes, each package 
must bear the shipper’s name and stamp showing specifications 
as provided for above. 

Toy guns, securely packed 

Guns N. O. § 

Pistols or revolvers, securely packed 


Gear, running. 
accordance 


must be boxed. 


exceeding $2 each, 
protecting all 


or crated, fully glass 


boxes, crates or baskets 

be stowed with other freight 
extra care 

firearms not 
shipment. 
packed in 





scene anne a ee 
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H. 


Hampers, laundry or ciothing (returned empty). See Emp- 
ties.) 
Hand baggage. (See Valises.) 
Harps. (See Musical instruments.) 
Hides of domestic animals, green, must be packed in tight 
boxes, barrels or kegs, or otherwise refuse “> ‘ 2 
Hobby horses— 
Pn iP GUUROUERs cco ccecdesbévedue ve benee tes Feand 
Not boxed or crated...... . » $ ‘ oss 
Hogs. (See Live stock.) 
Horses. (See Live stock.) 
Hurdy Gurdies. (See Musical instruments.) 


Ice, pound rates.. é pace ee wad ba é 00d eee Ghee coke on i 
Ice cream, pound rates, minimum 35 cents, using weights 
as below . . hbk eel eee aaa eo ee aime abs > heen aa 
App!v the estimated weights given below when ice is used 
for packing, except that when shipping agent is unable to 
determine with certainty the capacity of the can, the shipment 
iust be weighed and billed at gross weight with an allowance 
of 25 pe cent off for ice. 


“rey NOT OVER $50 IN CASE OF LOSS - 


will Pay 


or 50 cents per pound on shipments in excess of 100 pounds, unless a greater value is declared and higher rates paid 


EXPRESS COMPANY. = 


NON-NEGOTIABLE RECEIPT 


Received from___ 
Tariffs in effect on the date hereof. 


value asked and 


Consigned to 





Vol. XII, No 


Ladders, poles, spars, tools, or implements. m 
Not exceeding 15 feet Imi WOMB .k 66. ccc ere htccccnces 1 cl 
ECOG 20 WOE. Ue MOEN es ad ca bab ct cc catkereansiss dese 2t ces 
Over 25 feet in length, subject to Rule 18. Fo 


Laundry (charges prepaid or guaranteed), pound- rates, 
minimum 35 cents (unless scale charge is less).......... 

Launcry baskets or hampers. (See Empties.) 

Letter file cases. (See Furniture.) 

, rr: Ce fe WO GE, Wak ss 5h a d.dle cis Uoa eve 8k Rata hie obs 2¢t 

Ligucr, alcoholic, fermented, spirituous, vinous, or other 
intoxicating liquor, except ale, beer, and other non-medi- 
cated malt beverages, must be packed in accordance wit! 
RPS Rs + ey 2 a ae Fae AR eR oe ei en ae 

C. O. D. shipments of alcoholic, fermented, malted,, s) m 
ituous, vinous, or other intoxicating liquor (including ale, be 
and other malt beverages) must be refused. 

Shipments of intoxicating liquors refused or undelive: 
shall be returned to shippers at the expiration of 30 days f: 
time of arrival at destination, subject to charges both wa 
tithographic stones must be boxed or crated............ = t 
Live stock: 

Will be received only upon the execution of the compa: 
live-stock contract, except that calves and sheep for mar 
may be accepted on the ordinary freight receipt. 


é 191 
subject to the Classifications and i 


declared. 


Which the Company agrees to carry upon the following terms and conditions, to which i 
the shipper agrees, and as evidence thereof, accepts this receipt. 


1 The provisions of this receipt shall inure to the benefit of and be binding upon the con- 
signor, the consignee and all carriers handling this shipment, and shall apply to any recon- 
signment or return thereof 

2. In consideration of the rate charged for carrying said property which is regulated by 
the value thereof and is based upon a valuation of not exceeding Fifty dollars for any ship- 
ment of 100 pounds or less, and not exceeding Fifty cents per pound for any shipment in 
excess of 100 pounds, unless a greater value is declared at time of shipment, the shipper 
agrees that the Company shall not be liable in any event for more than Fifty dollars ($50), 
on any shipment of 100 pounds or less, and for not exceeding Fifty cents per pound on a 
shipment weighing more than 100 poets unless a greater value is stated herein, and said 
property is valued at, and the liability of the Company is hereby limited to, the values 
above stated, unless a greater value is declared at the time of shipment and stated herein, 
and charge for valie paid or agreed to be paid therefor 

3. Said property is accepted as merchandise only, and the Company shall not be liable for 
the loss of money, bullion, bonds, coupons, jewelry, precious stones, valuable papers or other 
matter of extraordinary value, unless such articles are enumerated in the receipt, as the 
Company does not transport such articles except through its money department 

4 Unless caused by its own negligence, the Company shall not be liable for 

fi a. Difference in weight or quantity caused by shrinkage, leakage, or evaporation 
b. The death, injury or escape of live freight 
The Company shall not be liable for loss, damage, or delay, caused by 

a. The act or default of the shipper or owner 

b The nature of the property, or defect or inherent vice therein 

c. Improper or insufficient packing, securing or addressing 

d. The Act of God, public enemies, authority of law, quarantine, riots, strikes, perils 
of navigation, the hazards or dangers incident to a state of war, or occurring in 
Customs warehouse 


CHARGES For the Company 


Ice cream, in cans, packed in pails, tubs, or barrels, with 
ice, must be waybilled at the following estimated weights 
Pounds 


i-gallon can ‘ . 30 t-gallon can -- 80 

2-gallon can. : . 50 -gallon can .. -100 

$-gallon can. : 60 

Cans of over 5 gallons’ capacity, 18 pounds per gallon. The 
estimate of 18 pounds per gallon must not be applied to any 
can of a capacit of 5 gallons or less. When the total ca- 


pacity of two or more cans in one shipment exceeds 5 gal- 
lors the estimated weights given above must be applied sep- 
arately to each can according to the capacity of the can. 

Charge on basis of full capacity of can, whether shipped 
full or partly filled. 

When the estimated weights named apove are used, no 
allowance must be made for ice When no ice is used in 
packing, charge on the gross weight of the shipment 
Ice-cream cones. (See Cake.) 

Ice-cream empties (returned). (See Empties.) 


J. 


Jacks (See Live stock.) 
Jugs (returned empty) (See Empties.) 


L. 
Labels, printed (charges must be prepaid): 
When shipped in accordance. with Rule 1 (j)........ 3 


Weer MOC WO BUDO. oocie csciscecccesesecssewesccavedes 1 


The Company's charge is based upon the value of the property, which must be declared by the shipper, 


5—Continued. 
é. Loss or damage in any way arising out of the examination by, or partial deliver 
to the consignee of C. O. D. shipments 
f. Any loss or damage occurring to shipments delivered by instructions of consignor 
or consignee at stations where there is no agent of the Company after such shit 
ments have been left at such stations. ; 
6. Packages containing fragile articles or articles consisting wholly or in part of glass must hones 
be packed so as to insure safe transportation by Express with ordimary care. If not so z 
packed and plainly marked so as to indicate the nature of the contents the Company shall 
not be liable for damage to such shipment unless proved to be negligent 


7. Ifno Express Company has an agency at the, point of destination, said property may i 
be carried to the agency nearest or most convenient thereto and the consignee notified. : 


8. Claims for loss, damage, or delay must be made in writing to the carrier at the point id 
delivery or at the point of origin within four months after delivery of said property, or, i nat 
case of failure to make delivery, then within four months after a reasonable time for deliver coat 


has elapsed 
Suits must be instituted within one year after rejection of claims re 
Unless claims are so made and suits so Drought the carrier shall not be liable 


9. If any C. O. D. is not paid within thirty days after notice of.non-delivery has bee: 
mailed to the shipper, the Company may, at its option, return the property to the consigr 
and collect the charges for transportation both ways 

10. The Company shall not be required to make free delivery at points where it maintair 
no free delivery service nor at any point beyond its established and published delivery lin 


Food and utensils must be provided at the expense of 
shipper. re 
instructions of shippers as to the feeding and care of 
mals in transit, when given in writing or plainly marked 
the container, must be complied with, and no charge wil rt 
mide for feeding animals when the food accompanies the s {Wo | 
ment. t 


Charges must be prepaid or guaranteed. f i 
Charge for valuation must be assessed according to |! 
13 (@) a 


@ 


Horses, mules, cattle, jacks, colts, burros or ponies, w 
not crated, must be accepted only by authority of the supe 
tendent, which must be given only when the shipment is 
t'ned to a point at which facilities for handling such shipm<« 
are provided and after arrangements have been made for |! 
Cling, transferring and forwarding the shipment throug! Ca 
dest nation, if such arrangement can be made. 
The rates herein provided on horses include the servi 
the express company for passing imported horses through 


custcm house. Co 
In corloadcs N. O. S. (the charge must be made on an estim 
we'eht of 10,000 pounds per car, minimum $50).......... 
The cirriage of attendants with live stock is governe: Ho 


the rules published in F. G. Airy’s “Terminal and swit: - 
herges” tariff, I. C. C.. No. 695, supplements thereto and 
issues thereof, 
On mixed carload shipments of cattle, with horses, jack 
mules, the classification applying on horses will apply on 
The carload rate will apply on each special car wh¢ 
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ining one or more animals, but not exceeding the maxi- 
number wherever specified, and provided that the carload 
will not cover the transportation of any animals in ex- 
f the capacity of the car used. 
ach animal in the car in excess of the maximum number 
ided, charge in addition to the carload rate as follows: 
1ce horses, in stalled cars..:..... 1-16 of the carload rate 
other than race horses, in stalled 
1-20 of the carload rate 
iorses, in cars not stalled 1-28 of the carload rate 
cks, mules, burros, ponies, colts or cattle: 
Not crated or in unstalled cars..1-28 of the carload rate 
Crated or in stalled cars 1-20 of the carload rate 
‘he charge on less than a carload of animals in one ship- 
must not exceed the carload rate: 
‘he maximum number of animals which will be carried in 
ir at the carload rate is as follows: 
tace horses, in stalled cars. 
Horses, other than race horses, in stalled cars..... 
Horses, in cars not stalled 
cks, mules, burros, ponies, 
Crated or in stalled cars 
Not crated or in unstalled cars 
ilves, goats, hogs, sheep, crated or not crated, not ex- 
ng the number that can be safely loaded in the car 
The folowing charges must be made for adding to or un- 
ng from a carload shipment of live stock at a directly 
nediate point: 
each race horse so added or unloaded, $25. 
each animal other than race horses, $10. 
in adding an animal or animals, the maximum number 
ded for is exceeded, the charge for each animal (includ- 
icks, mules, burros, ponies or colts) in excess of the maxi- 
number must be the first-class rate on 1,000 pounds be- 
n the points where such excess animal or animals are car- 
n addition to the carload rate and the loading charges 
idditional charge for loading or unloading accrues to the 
iny on whose lines it occurs, The charge provided above 
dding to or unloading from carload shipments must be 
ed by a separate waybill, and the words ‘‘Loading charge’”’ 
loading charge’’ (whichever it is) must appear on the 
ill, preceding the amount assessed. 
When the local charge to the point of loading or unloading 
to the local charge from that point to destination makes 
wer through charge than provided above, the combined 
harges must be applied 
Vhen a shipper has contracted for a cir to transport a 
ent of live stock, he may load in the unoccupied space 
without additional charge beyond the authorized rate 
inimals, any of the stable equipment oridnarily used in 
tion with the animals shipped, such as blankets, feed, 
dogs, and wearing apparel of attendants, including with 
mules or ponies, sulkies, saddles or harness. 


lorses, 


cars 


colts or 


the shipper desires a car for his exclusive use for one 
€ animals less than a carload, the request must be made 
ting, but such special car will be provided only when 
ble and only by authority of the superintendent, and 
vhen for use between points at which facilities for han- 
such shipments are provided When such special car is 
charge the carload rate. 
additional charge must be made at first-class rate on 
weight of automobiles, carriages, wagons, household 
furniture, trunks containing weiring apparel not belong- 
0 attendants, and all other matter loaded into the car 
he animals, except that when the number of animals is 
iin 10 each animal shall be estimated as weighing 1,000 
Ss, and to the weight of the #nimals so ascertained shall 
led the gross weight of the automobiles or other articles 
n this item that are included in the car. and from the 
ned weight 10,000 pounds deducted. The additional 
at first-class rate will then apply on the weight in 
of 10,000 pounds 
len a race track or fairgrounds is situated beyond the 
limits of a city or town and a switching charge or 
rate is established between the citv or town and the race 
or fair grounds, such switching charge or loca] rate, as- 
ed in addition to the carload rate up to the city or town, 
nclude fre celivery of stable equipment or oth matter 
ed in a car with live stock provided wagon service is 
tained at the race track or fair grounds. In the absence 
switching charge or local rate from the city or tewn to 
ace track or fair grounds, any stable equipment or other 
carried in a car with live stock which is havled by the 
ess company to or from or at the fair grounds or race 
must be charged 40 cents per 100 pounds in addition to 
irload rate. 
rload shipment of live stock between any 
points does not include stoppage in transit at an interme- 
point for races or exhibition: if car is stcpped at an inter- 
point and delivered to the owner or his representative, 
charge made for each reshipment 


‘he rate on a c¢é 


must be 


salves— 
Crated ai ad dicen d al ‘ ¥ das ck 
Not crated eat-in tiie aan ae = acannon -1Yot 1 
A calf weighing over 500 pounds, not crated, or over 
750 pounds, crated, will be classified as cattle 
Cattle— : 
Crated, minimum, $5 for each anim: 
Not crated, an'mals must be estimated 
pounds ‘ 
Coats and hogs— 
Crated 


Refuse 


singles 


ingle an’'mal 1,000 

pounds Shae eS ° 3t1 

M'n’'mum, $25. The minimum applies to each horse 

n the shipment, but the total charge must not exceed 
the carload rate 


THE TRAFFIC 
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Jacks, mules; burrcs, ponies, or colts— 
Animals weighing not over 500 pounds each— 
Crated 
Not crated 
Animals weighing over 500 pounds 
1,000 pounds each— 
Crated 
Not crated, classify same as a horse. 
Animals weighing over 1,000 pounds each— 
Refuse when crated. 
Not crated, classify same as a horse. 

Minimum charges: For jacks or mules, $10; for burros, 

colts, or ponies, crated, $5. 

When crated, the minimum applies to each crate, and 
when not crated, to each anim2l, but the total charge must 
not exceed the carload rate, 
Sheep— 

Crated 

Market, not crated 

Other than market, not 
carloads. 
Lobsters, pound rates, 
charge is less) 

When it is necessary to use ice for preservation and it 
is used for that purpose only, add 25 per cent to net weight 
unless actual gross weight is less at time of shipment. 

Loop-the-loop cars. (See Cars.) 
Lottery tickets or lottery literature,—Refuse. 


each and not ove! 


crated, refuse except in 


minimum 35 cents 


M. 


Magazine covers and newspaper heads (charges must be 
paid): 
When shipped in accordance with Rule 1 
When not so shipped 
Magazines. (See Newspaper other 
Marble (except statuary): 
tjoxed or crated 
Boxed or crated at owner's risk of breakage 
Matrix (paper molds for casting stereotype plates) charges 
prepaid or guaranteed, pound rates, minimum 25 cents.... 1 
Meat empties (returned). (See Empties ) 
Meat, fresh or cured 
When it is necessary to use ice for preservation and it is 
used for that purpose only— 
In boxes, not refrigerators, add 25 per cent to net weight, 
unless actual gross weight is less at time of shipment. 
In refrigerator boxes, .dd 40 per cent to net weight, unless 
actual gross weight is less at time of shipment. 
When in refrigerator boxes, the minimum weight charged 
for shall be 100 pounds 

Medicated beverages (charges prepaid or tuar?nteed) 

Medicines (charges prepaid or guaranteed) 

Merry-go-round cars. (See Cars.) 

Milk, in ordinary milk cans, estimate at 10 pounds per gallon. 2 

Milk empties (returned). (See Empties.) 

Millinery feathers. (See Feathers.) 

Miniature railway cars. (See Cars ) 

Mirrors. (See Glass.) 

Moss (must be boxed, crated or baled). 

Motorcycles. (See Vehicles ) 

Moving-picture films.—Accept only when packed, marked, and 
labeled in accordance with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s ‘“‘Regulations for the Transportation of Explosives and 
other Dangerous Articles by Express” 

Movine-picture films © O. D 
examination must be refused. 

Mules. (See Live Stock.) 

Mushroom spawn 

Musical inetruments, 

N. O. S. encased in wooden boxes, or crated, in addition to 
their own cases chin t 1 
When in their own cases and inclosed in double-faced cor- 
rugated strawboard boxes bearing the manufacturers’ 
stamp showing the combined thickness of the board to be 
not less than 3-16 inch and having a resistance of not 
less than 150 pounds to the square inch (Mullen test), 
gross weight of each box and contents not to exceed 50 
pounds 
Not boxed, but in their own cases 
Refuse when not boxed nor in cases. 
Drums— 
Roxed or 
wooden 
N O. 5S. 
Harps— 
Boxed . neatitt ; <i > 1 
Refuse when not boxed 
Hurdy-gurdies or street organs. m'nimum $3 each......2t 1 
Organs and automatic piano-players— 
Boxed ieatoie oe.’ 
Not boxed, 22.C ‘i a2e1 
Not boxed. when shipper has signed a release relieving 
the company from all risk of damage, minimum $3 
each va 
Piano cases. 


Pianos— 
Boxed, minimum $10 each ; sede 1 
Not boxed, minimum $15 each etait 
Not boxed. when shipper has s‘gned a release relieving 
the company from all risk of damage, minimum $10 
each Peer 1%ti 
Pianos on skids vrotected by heavy canvas covers, thor- 
oughly and safely strapped, when shipper has signed 
a release relieving the company from all risk of dam- 
age, minimum $15 each 
Toy musical instruments of little value (when packed in 
wood or paper boxes) 1 
Music plates (charges prepaid or guaranteed), pound rates, 
minimum 35 cents (unless scale charge is less) 


than daily.) 


erated, both heads completely covered with 


(Same as furniture.) 
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N. 


Newspapers, auxiliary, patent insides, newspaper supplements 
containing reading matter or illustrations, and reading-matter 
plates or plates illustrating reading matter (charges prepaid 
or guaranteed), pound rates, minimum 25 cents).......... 1 

Newspapers other than daily, magazines, periodicals, and other 
publications which are registered in the post office as second- 
class matter, when shipped by publishers or news companies, 
pound rates, minimum 10 cents for each company carrying, 
but less than 1 cent per pound, unless the first-class rate 
per 100 pounds is less, in which event. the first-class rate will 
ODOT << 00s: cde he woe des onenev she © ube qusadsucees Vo of 1 

Charges on newspapers, magazines and similar publica- 
tions must be prepaid, except that on returned shipments 
the guaranty of the consignee may be accepted when for- 
warded through the destination agent. 

Newspapers, daily, when shipped by publishers or news com- 
panies forwarded on day of issue, between all points where 
first-class rate does not exceed $4.50 per 100 pounds: 

When no wagon service is rendered either in receipt or 
delivery, and when special mail or newspaper trains are not 
used, % cent per pound for each company carrying. 

When wagon service is rendered, or when special mail or 
newspaper trains are used, 1 cent per pound for each com- 
pany carrying. 

The above rates do not apply on daily newspapers, when 
shipped C. O. D., or to parts of newspapers forwarded in 
advance of the date of issue. 

Where the first-class rate exceeds $4.50 per 100 pounds, 

charge pound rates, minimum 25 cents .............+.+5. 1 

Newspapers, daily, or parts thereof, returned by dealers to pub- 
lishers, same rates must be charged as for returned news- 
papers other than daily. 


Oo. 
Organs. (See Musical instruments.) 
Oyster empties (returned). (See Empties.) 
Oysters, clams, or scallops, in shell, glass jars, canned, or in 
datas dink 4 oe baa 6 04. 0o 4d edn oe Ae ae Oe eal cetedn ot ae 2 

When shipped in bulk, estimate at 12 pounds per gallon 
shippers must mark upon each package the number of gal- 
lons contained therein. 

In glass jars, estimate 24 pints at 45 pounds, 36 pints at 
65 pounds, 48 pints at 90 pounds, and 48 half pints at 50 
pounds. 

The following estimated weights will apply to canned 
oysters, with or without ice, when packed in boxes: 1-10 
gallon cans, 1% pounds each; pint cans, 1% — each; 
standard or % cans, 2 pounds each; 1-5-gallon cans, 2% 
pounds each; full-quart cans, 3 pounds each; half-gallon 
cans, 6 pounds each; gallon cans, 12 pounds each Shippers 
must mark the exact number and the kind of cans on the 
case. 

Carloads, minimum billing weight, 15,000 pounds, on the 
following basis: When in the shell, actual weight; shucked 
oysters in carriers, estimate at 12 pounds per gallon; 
shucked oysters in naked cans without other packing, charge 
on the basis of actual weight of the oysters and containers. 

No charge will be made for transportation of chopped ice, 
not exceeding 3,000 pounds in weight, packed on top or 
around the cans; nor when refrigerator cars are used will 
iny charge be made for transportation of ice in the bunkers 
The cost of all ice furnished by the express company must 
be paid by shipper or consignee 


P, 


Paintings and pictures: 

Must be securely crated or boxed and marked “Pictures,”’ 
“Oil paintings,”’ etc., except that unframed and unmounted 
pictures, when value does not exceed $10, may be accepted 
in pulp or fiber-board rolls. 

A shipment of pictures valued at more than $550 must be 
accepted only upon the execution of the company’s special 
contract. 
on for valuation must be assessed according to Rule 
3 (e). 

Carloads. boxed or crated, or in shadow frames, must be 
loaded and packed in car by shipper and unloaded at des- 
tination by consignee, subject to Rule 15. 

Crayon or enlarged portraits, C. O. D. or otherwise, must 
be prepaid or guaranteed. 

Pamphlets (charges must be prepaid): 


When shipped in accordance with Rule 1 (j).............. 3 

ee hh ow Gia we ula OV Ralw ess we ob CREL eke es 1 
Paper boxes, empty: 

is ee ee SE cig od Se ak i ye Uke ete wesen 1 

Set up, outside measurement not exceeding 1 inch in depth. 

or not exceeding 15 united inches (length, width and 

Gepth GEGGR), DOUMSE GF CORTON. 6c nic cdc cticcdecccccccccecs 1 


Set up, outside measurement exceeding 1 inch in depth and 
exceeding 15 united inches (length, width and depth add- 
Cre) Ce, Ot IN i a0 66 cccedsiaseeebe es etolwsne 1% t 1 

BO RO er rere re ee eee ee 2a t 1 

Papier-mache figures.—Refuse if not boxed, crated, or packed 

in accordance with Rule 16 (a). 

Pastry. (See Cake.) 

Patterns for castings: 
eR I lhe, MC ad oidic cen peueed bees boeees'seees 1 
Over 25 feet in length, subject to Rule 18. 
Refuse when not boxed or crated. 

Peanut roasters (wheeled). (See Corn poppers ) 

Periodicals. (See Newspapers other than daily.) 

Phonographs and other talking machines, automatic or other- 

wise.—Refuse if not boxed or crated. 

Piano cases. (See Furniture.) 

Piano-players. (See Musical instruments.) 

Pianos. (See Musical instruments. 

Pictures. (See Paintings.) 

Pies. (See Cake.) 

Pigeons, dead. (See Poultry, dressed.) 
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Pigeons, live. (See Poultry, live.) 

Plants, dormant, not potted, securely packed............. 

Plants, growing: 

Not in pots or tubs, placed in boxes the sides and end 
which are as high or higher than the plants, and 
nailed over the top, completely protecting the plants 

In pots or tubs, plant and receptacle crated........... 


Ee: Bote: GP. COM, OS CRBUOG « occ cncc cutis on cpiasuess igs s.. 2t 


Refuse when in pots or other receptacles completely boy 

Poles. (See Vehicles.) . 

Ponies. (See Live stock.) 

Poppers, corn (wheeled). (See Corn poppers.) 

PN SUE ac ieinwe an in <0 <0 0.0tte téwks Ci Oh Sete See tues. 

Poultry, pigeons and squab, dressed ...........6..eeeeeees 

When packed in ice, waybill at 25 per cent less than 

gross weight, but in no case at less than the net weight 
invoiced by the shipper, plus the weight of the container: 


The weight of the box, barrel or other container must 


be marked on the package by the shipper. 

Agents must verify the tare marked on the peckas: 

weighing periodically the empty package. 
Poultry and pigeons, live: 

A live-stock contract must be executed for shipments 
live poultry and pigeons, except that when shipper has 
clared a value of not exceeding $5 on each bird in the s! 
ment, maximum, $50 per shipment weighing 100 pounds 


less, and not more than 50 cents per pound, actual weight, 


on each shipment weighing more than 100 pounds, it may 


be accepted on the ordinary freight receipt. 

Food and utensils must be provided at the expense of t 
shipper. 

Instructions of shippers as to the feeding and care 


animals in transit, when given in writing or plainly marke 
upon the container, must be complied with, and no charg: 


will be made for feeding animals when the food accor 
panies the shipment. 


Charge must be based upon gross weight of coop and 


contents at time of shipment. 
Any coop which with its contents exceeds 150 pound 
weight must be refused. 


n 





1 


AAD xe BR ap cere en ee es pe 
Other than market— 
In slatted coops RY OT a ee Oey re Yo t 1 


In coops where cloth is used and forms a necess 
part of the coop pa Ge nee kd ea ereeh anes 2t 


Newly-hatched chickens in _pasteboard or wooden 


TPE ee aeeseeccsocouses isswoncece 7g t 
Pe <5 ene ccks ess aseeue haha anne ee ae wee ; 
Poultry or pigeons returned from exhibitions— 

When returned from the first place of exhibition 
original point of shipment by the company that carried 
outward shipment, the return charge will be one-half 
first class. 


When forwarded from one exhibition to another, fu! 


classification rates must be charged. 
When returned from the final place of exhibition to 


original place of shipment, first-class rate must be charge: 
Shipper must present original contract or receipt befo: 


the reduced rate named above will be applied on the 
turned shipment The contract or receipt issued for su 


returned shipment must bear notation ‘‘Returned shipment 


and show the reduced rate applicable 
Publications. (See Newspaper other than daily.) 


R. 


Refrigerator empties (returned). (See Empties.) 
Refrigerators. (See Furniture.) 

Remains, cremated and disinterred. (See Corpses.) 
Reptiles, live. (See Animals.) 

EE A, ROE Te rT EP ee sovioe & ft 
Roasters, peanut (wheeled). (See Corn poppers.) 
Roller-coaster cars. (See Cars.) 

NE Gk i satin aes b oie oR 6 Wb OAM Wiecrend br alemaetate MeemaStE s,s 9 


Samples of merchandise, not including jewelry, to be forwards 
from point to point in accordance with accompanying 


structions of the shipper, indorsed by agent at shipping 


point. must be delivered to first consignee, must be calle 
for at at the time specified by the shipper, and addressed a 


forwarded to the next consignee, as named in the instructions 


An order from the shipper, indorsed by the agent 


shipping pointy will govern the movement of the shipment 
from place to place. The order must be inclosed in an e! 


velope addressed to the agent at the point to which 
shipment is forwarded and be waybilled at a charge of 
cents, prepaid. 

Charges on the original shipment and on each reshipm<¢ 
must be at the regular rate. 

Except when finally returned to shippers, charges must 
prepaid, and the amount of same expensed upon or charg 
against the original shipping office, unless the order p! 


vided for above, indorsed by agent at original shipping point 


directs that the shipment shall be forwarded to the. n¢ 
destination with charges to be collected from the consig! 
If consignee refuses to pay such charges, they must be ¢ 
pensed upon or charged against the original shipping off 
Agents at shipping points will not indorse instructio 
for thus forwarding from point to point until the ship! 
has signed a release on the company’s form exempting 
company and its connections from all liability. 
Samples to be reforwarded must not be accepted unless 
packed. The company will not advance to shipper (or 
consignee) any charges on such shipments. 
Saws.—Refuse if not boxed or crated or attached to a bo 
protecting beyond the teeth. 
Saw teeth.—Refuse if not in wood or paper boxes. 
Scallop empties. (See Empties.) 
Scallops. (See Oysters.) 
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Scenery: 
M..:O &. 
Boxed 
Drop curtains or scenes painted on cloth, 
and properly covered— 
Not exceeding 20 feet in length 
Exceeding 20 feet in length 
Over 25 feet in length, subject to Rule 18. 
Scenic-railway cars. (See Cars.) 
School desks. (See Furniture.) 


rolled up tightly 


Sewing machines: 
Boxed or crated 
Not boxed or crated 

Shafts. (See Vehicles.) 

Sheep. (See Live stock.) 

Sheet music (charges must be prepaid): 
When shipped in accordance with Rule 1 
When not so shipped 

Show cases. (See Glass.) 
Shrubs and branches of shrubs. 

Skeletons . (See Corpses.) 

Skins. (See Furs.) 

Skunks, live. (See Animals.) 

Slate: 

Boxed or crated 
3oxed or crated at owner’s risk of breakage 
Refuse if not boxed or crated, 

Sleds, children’s 

Sleighs. (See Vehicles:) 

Sleighs, bobs, or runners. 

Slot machines: 

Boxed or crated 

Made of iron or with iron frames, not boxed or crated.... 

Not made of iron nor with iron frames, not boxed or 
crated 1Y%t1 

Refuse when with glass fronts not protected by wooden 
covering. 

The above classification does not apply to automatic musi- 
cal instruments or talking machines. 

Snakes, live. (See Animals.) 

Squab, dressed. (See Poultry, dressed.) 

Static machines, or parts thereof: 

Boxed or crated 
Static machine tubes 
Refuse if not boxed or crated. 

Statuary (must be boxed or crated): 

A shipment of statuary valued at more than $550 must be 
accepted only upon the execution of the company’s special 
contract, and charge for valuation of such shipments must 
be assessed according to Rule 13 (f). 

Bronze and other metal 

oe: a 
Value not exceeding 50 cents per pound 
Value exceeding 50 cents per pound 

Stearine 

Stereotype or electrotype or newspaper advertising and illus- 
trating plates (charges prepaid or guaranteed), pound rates, 
minimum 35 cents (unless scale charge is less) 

Stools. (See Furniture.) 

Stoves: 

Boxed or crated 
Not moxed or crated 

Street organs. (See Musical instruments.) 

Suit cases. (See Valises.) 

Sulkies. (See Vehicles.) 

Surveyors’ instruments (except tripods) and engineering or 
other scientific instruments, N. O. S., must be refused un- 
less boxed or in their own cases: 

Boxed 
In their own cases 


> Trees.) 


(See Vehicles.) 


Tables. (See Furniture.) 
Talking machines. (See Phonographs.) 
Tallow 
Telephone instruments: 
Boxed 
Not boxed 
Terrapin 
Thermographs. 
Thermometers. 
Toboggan cars. (See Cars.) 
Tops, vehicle. (See Vehicles.) 
Torpedo shells, empty: 
3oxed or crated 
Not moxed or crated 
Toy musical instruments. 
Toys 
Trees, Christmas, wrapped or bound, charges prepaid or guar- 
intee 
Not exceeding 12 feet in length 
Exceeding 12 feet in length, subject to Rule 18. 
Trees and shrubs and branches thereof 
Completely boxed, crated or strawed and baled, 
packed so that they may be stowed with other freight 
and may be handled without extra care. 
Charges must be prepaid or guaranteed. 
Tricycles. (See Vehicles.) 
Tubers ... 
Turnstiles 
Turtles 
Typewriting machines: 
Boxed 
In their own cases 


(See Barometers.) 
(See Barometers.) 


(See Musical instruments.) 
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Vacuum or suction cleaners: ’ 
Boxed, crated, or packed in accordance with Rule 16 .: 1 
Not so packed 2:4 9 
Valises, suit cases, or other hand baggage, when " evidently 
not worth charges, must be prepaid or guaranteed; shipper’s 
name and address must be entered on tags attached. 
Vegetable empties. (See Empties.) 


Vegetables: 

Green (not in gauze, cloth, 
dried, preserved, or canned 
When shipped in packages for which an estimated weight 

is provided the estimated weight will be charged upon only 

when shipments are made without ice; when ice is used, 
add 25 per cent to the authorized estimated weight. 

Green, in gauze, cloth, or paper-covered baskets 


Vehicles: 

“K. D.”” means that all removable parts, such as wheels, 
poles, shafts, thills, tops, and lamps are detached. 

When sent to manufacturers or dealers for repair or ex- 
change, vehicles or parts of vehicles, including automobile 
and bicycle tires, must be accompanied by name and ad- 
dress of shipper and be prepaid. 

Subject to Rule 18: The charge on a shipment of vehi- 
cles weighing less than 10,000 pounds from one consignee to 
one consignor on one receipt shall not exceed the charge for 
10,000 pounds at the first-class rate. When such shipment 
exceeds 10,000 pounds, charge for the actual weight at the 
first-class rate. 

When vehicles are shipped in a secial car as a carload, 
the shipper will be permitted to add to or unload from 
such car at intermediate points at which facilities for such 
loading and unloading are provided and where the train 
stops or service will permit. In such a case charge the 
full carload rate from original point of shipment to des- 
tination, and in addition thereto for each vehicle added or 
unloaded in transit charge the classification rate between 
the points carried. 

When the local charge to the point of loading or unload- 
ing, added to the local charge from that point to destina- 
tion, makes a lower through charge than provided above, 
the combined local charges will apply. The charge pro- 
vided above for adding to or unloading from carload ship- 
ments must be covered by a separate waybill, and the 
words “Loading charge” or “Unloading charge’ (which 
ever it is) must appear on the waybill, preceding the amount 
charged. 

Vehicles, self-propelling, N. O. S.: 
Self-propelling vehicles which cannot be loaded in the 
ordinary baggage car and for which shipper has not se- 
cured special car, must not be accepted for offices of con- 
necting companies until arrangements have been made 
with them through the superintendent for delivery at 
destination. 
Refuse when tanks contain gasoline or naphtha. 
K. D. and boxed or crated 
Set up, boxed, or crated 
Not boxed or crated, minimum 
pounds 
Bodies shipped separately from the running gear: 
Bodies of passenger vehicles: 
3oxed or crated, minimum, $3 each 
Not boxed or crated, in less than 
refuse. 
Bodies of freight vehicles: 
Boxed or crated, $3 each 
Not boxed or crated, in less 
refuse. 
Bodies shipped separately from the running gear— 
carloads: 

Bodies of passenger vehicles and bodies of 
freight vehicles, in carloads, not boxed or crated, 
may be accepted, provided that the shipper shall 
load and pack the same in the car in such a way 
as to prevent the bodies from rubbing against the 
sides of the car or against each other while in 
transit, and provided also that the consignee shall 
unpack and unload the bodies at destination. 

Frames, iron or steel, without attachments.... mr 
Running gear: 

Boxed or crated 1 

Not boxed or c Jeon 
Tops: 

Folded and boxed or crated 

Folded, not boxed or 

Not folded, but boxed or crated 

Refuse when neither folded, nor boxed or crated. 
Parts of, N, O. S.: 

Boxed or crated 


or paper-covered baskets), 


weight, 


carloads, 


than carloads, 


Iron axles, wheels (detached), tires and springs. 
Motorcycles: 


Parts of 
Vehicles, not self-propelling: 
Bicycles: 
Boxed or crated, handle-bar and pedals removed. 
Not boxed or 
Parts of 
Buggies, carriages, ‘sleighs and cutters, N. O. S., In- 
cluding bodies thereof: 
K. D. and boxed or crated, minimum, $3 each. 
Not boxed or crated, minimum, $3 each 
Sleigh bodies (basketware) 
Poles and shafts, with or without singletrees at- 
tached 1 
Running 
detache 


ear, without box or top and with wheels 
and inclosed in crate with the gear. 1 
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Tops: 
Folded and boxed or crated.............. 1 
Folded, mot boxed or crated..........-.- tl t 
Not folded, but boxed or crated.......... 2ti1 i 

folded nor boxed or crated. 


Refuse when neither 


Sleigh bobs or runners, without body, shaft or 
1 


DONS once eee e ccc ccc c etre scesesesesersescseese 
Carriages, children’s: 
K. D. and boxed or crated.........ccccceseees 1 
Not boxed or crated............ + ‘stick alate anak 2ti1 
EE SUeOPOD ooo cndacccovcwrs cases bared 1 
Carts and sulkies, N. O. S.: 
mini'mum, $1.50 each 


K. D. and boxed or crated, 
NE 06. tahoe Rahn antes betas .° 


K. D, not boxed or crated, minimum, $3 each ve- 
Dn. .eltegetendeutieenehmemn 4 ¢ aes tts ene o 
Set up and boxed or crited, minimum, $3 each 
in Beas os woe ts ohne dk Oeemeea es 3t1 


Set up, not boxed or ‘crated, $3 each vehicle... 


Sulkies, pneumatic tire: 
D. and boxed or crated, minimum, $1.59 
SMG. sees vesmescenes Cote ee eeeeerneeeeeseees 1Y2 e4 
Set up, not boxed or crat inmum 9» each 
WONEE.. Gowedutdne 48 views 6t 1 
Sulky frames or sulkies without wheels: 
Boxed or crated, minimum, $1.50 each....... Yat 1 
Not boxed or crated, min.mum, $3 each...... 3t1 
Tric¥otes and tricycle delivery carts: 
K. D. and boxed or crated... Sat ie Ain ea 1 
Not boxed or crated..... le eS, oc eee en 
Velocipedes ....... ne ete tae mes 1 
Wagons, children’s ........... o Sabie s 1 
Wagons, N, O. S.: 
K. D. and boxed or rated . ; 1 
2 1 


Not boxed or <« tod 


t 
Wagons, road or specding, includ! ng trotting buggies, 
t 1 


acn 


with pneumatic-tired w 
Boxed or crated, minimum, $2 each ion nn 
Not boxed or crated = onaen_ a ae 
Velocipedes. (See Vehicles.) 
Ww 
Wagons. (See Vehicles.) 
, . ‘a 2 


¢ 
to 


When it is necessary use ice for preservation, and it 


it used for that purpose only, add 25 per cent to the net 
weight, unless actu?2l gross weight is less at time of ship- 

ment. . . 
Wind stackers ....... j che , wos we et 
{ 


X-ray machines, or parts thereof, N. O. S.—Refuse when not 


boxed or crated 
X-ray tubes or coil 3t1 
When shipper has 
press company from liability for 


executed a releas exempt ng the ex- 
breakag of the tube 
rier and has complied 


e not due to negligence of the car 
with the express companies’ requirements as to mark- 
ing and packing cae : ‘ 1 
\ 
¥. 
Yeast of al! kinds anita 8 aca ‘ ° 2 
Shipments of compressed veast must be charged on the 
basis of 20 per cent added to net weight. whether shipped 
with ice or not, unless actual! gross weight is less at time 
of shipment 
Packages we'ghinge 1 pound or less (gross weight) may 
be taken over the lines of one comp2ny for 15 cents and 1 
cent for etch additional ounce, unless the scale rate o1 
pound rate minimum is less. 


Yeast empties (returned) (See Empties.) 


CREDIT FOR ZONE SYSTEM 


Establishment of the block or zone system of stat- 
ing express rates, already in use in the parcels post 
service, puts in lasting form the work of M. T. Jones, 
traffic manager of the United States Co. While he may 
not have been the first man in the world that ever had 
that idea, there is no doubt about the absolute accu- 
racy of the assertion that he is the first man ever to 
attempt to use it inpecannection with tariffs actually filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Instead of the block or zone system, it should 
be called the Jones system. Credit for thinking of that 
method of showing what rates are has been given to 
other men, both in the’ THe Trarric Wortp and in 


other publications, but the men in the tariff division of 
that Jones 


really 


the Interstate Commerce Commission~know 
was trying, so long ago as 1907, to induce the express 
companies to adopt the block system. About four years 
ago he began using it in the tariffs of his own company. 

Here are some extracts from a letter, dated Sept. 9, 
1907, addressed by Mr. Jones to G. P. Stebbins, superin- 
tendent of tariffs of the Pacific Express Co., that are 


illuminating: 
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system of rate-making. 
expensive and so exacting in its details that it seems to 
me a radical change in methods is imperative. 
to lay off the territory of the United States and Canada 
in blocks and establish uniform rates between all blocks 
settee anes 1v2t1 After such rates were established, 
become almost automatic. 
no rates would have to be made, 
6t1 already be in existence, and the only thing necessary 
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“In this connection (through rates being higher 
han the sum of the locals) I beg to remark that I think 
t is time for all express companies to adopt a better 
Rate-making has grown to be so 


We ought 


rate-making would 
If a new office were opened 
because they would 
to 


be done would be to issue a notice that an office h 
been opened in a certain block, giving the name of th: 
office. 

“Under such a system there would be no necessit) 
for a transfer tariff, because the rates of all compani 
would be in the hands of all agents. Such a tarif 
be very little larger than the tariffs issued fo 
to the public at New York or Chicago, and 


would 
distribution 
amendments could be made by simply changing a num 
ber in the index to the tariff. I believe an enormou 
amount of money could be saved if such a tariff wer 
adopted. The tariff would not be between offices, | 

between certain blocks of territory defined cn a map b; 
the use of degrees of latitude and longitude and fra 


tions thereof. 
“T realize that the adoption of sucha plan would bring 


about a kind of millennium in the business of rate-ma 
ing, for which, perhaps, not all of us are ready, but 
believe such a plan is worth considering. It 

much money and would lengthen some more or less 


would save 


valuable lives.” 
The plan was invented when the tariff 
furnishing printed 


division in 
sisted upon the express companies 


of their tariffs instead of filled-in forms, in whi 


copies 
Natu 


mistakes of copyists made them of doubtful value. 
rally when the Jones plan was suggested there we! 
hoots. A copy of the Stebbins letter was mailed to th: 
tariff men of all the principal express companies, and 
some of them did the hooting. 

The files of the tariff division show that, even 
Jones could not persuade his colleagues to try the Jon 
system it was used, within limits, by the United State 
Co. Unlimited use could not be made then, but wh 
the final order with regard to rates becomes ecff« 
its use will become obligatory. 


COMPLAINT ON STATION FACILITIES. 
The question as to whether failure to provide suil 


able station buildings for the reception and de.ivery 
of oc 


a 


freight and passengers, which has on a number 

sions been presented to the Commission, but never d¢« 
cided so as to afford a complete answer, was again place: 
before the Commission on Friday by Charles W. Docket 
of Burch Station, N. C., whose complaint is directe 
against the Southern Railway on behalf of himself 
others at Burch Station. In his complaint he avers tha 
the station is a rotting structure with one side go! 
and a leaky roof, in which freight is damaged by t! 
elements. The claim is that by reason of the failure 

provide a suitable station building the rates are unju 
and unreasonable and unduly discriminatory against Bur: 


Station and in favor of those for whom suitable building 


are provided. In complaints of that character heretofo1 
filed the Commission has decided that the facts did n‘ 
warrant a decision on the question of jurisdiction arisi! 
under alleged failure to provide suitab’e station facilitic 
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Conducted by 


CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 


in this department we shali answer simple questions relating 
co the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring Immediate answer may 
secure privately written answers to their inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a small fee, given on application. 

Address Legal epartment, The Traffic 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Service Bureau 
Consignee Liable for Undercharges if He Accepts 
Shipment. 
Pennsylvania.—“A shipment of material purchased at 
including of delivery to destination, is re- 
ved bearing charges which are paid and the amount 
deducted from the the shipper. After sev- 
months the railroad company presents bill for addi- 
claiming that col- 
has, in 


price cost 


invoice of 


due to railroad error, 
consignor as he 
the meantime, gone hands of a receiver. Can 

not being responsible for the charges under our 


purchasing contract, be compelled to pay the additional 


tional charges 


ion cannot be made from 


into the 


9° 


charges and suffer the loss? 
The Commission held, in Rule 
:s Bulletin 6, that it is the duty 
legal remedies in order to 
charge, inasmuch as the law requires the carrier to col- 

and the party legally responsible to pay the lawfully 
deviation therefrom. The Com- 
case 
liable 
was a 


Conference Rul- 
carrier to ex- 
under- 


314, 
of a 
collect an 


ist its 


established rate without 
determine in any 
was legally 
that that 
determination of a court possessing 
Now, the courts generally hold that 
the consignee is prima facie liable for the freight, be- 
presumptively the owner of the goods, and 
promise on his 


nission, however, declined to 


which party, consignor or consignee, 


for the 
question for the 


undercharge, on the ground 


proper jurisdiction. 


cause he is 


if he accepts them the law implies a 
part to pay it. 
* * * 


Reweighing Shipments at Destination Point. 


track scale weight on 
weighing all 


weighed when 


Pennsylvania.—“We obtain 
inbound by 
our private car The cars are not 
coupled together, but separately, and on 
obtain the actual gross weight and the actual light weight 
when it is unloaded. As our scales are regularly tested, 
practically every two months, by the railroad company’s 
as our weighing is done as care- 


rloads of material cars on 
scale. 


each car we 


car scale tester, and 
illy as is possib'e to do, we believe we get as nearly 
accurate actua! weight of the net contents as is pos- 
ble to do. If we can produce our automatic scale weight 
ecks showing the actual gross and the actual light weight 
the car, are the carriers obligated to accept same as 
oof of correct weight and make necessary corrections? 
\indly advise what the Commission have to say on this 
bject when the cars in were in interstate 
ovement. If not interstate, but intrastate, business, 
at would govern on such cars?” 

Positive evidence of the incorrectness of a carrier’s 
iling is necessary before another weight can be sub- 
tuted. Browne Grain Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. Ry. Co., 
I. C. C., 163. A complainant shipped a carload of fir 

umber which was weighed as an entirety and a weight 

75 800 pounds reported. The car was reweighed dur- 


question 


ing transit and a weight of 78,300 pounds was shown. 
The rate was assessed on the iatter weight. The first 
weighing was that of the car as an entirety. At the 
second, the trucks were weighed separately. Held, the 
first weight should apply. WhHfeeler L. B. & S. Co. vs. 
A. & C. R. R. Co., 20 I. C. C., 10. Also see answer to 
“Kansas,” entitled “Weights at Point of Origin and Des- 
tination Considered,” appearing on page 231 of the July 
26, 1913, issue of THe TRAFFIC. WoRLD. 

In general, the Commission has held that if the 
weights at the point of shipment are furnished by the 
shipper, the road has the right to verify them by re- 
weighing and, if found to be incorrect, to charge and 
collect the freight on the true weight. The converse of 
this proposition is necessarily true: The question 
is, however, one of fact, to be determined in a manner 
just to both parties and as to which the ex-parte action 
of either is not conclusive on the other. Potter Mfg. 
Co. vs. C. & G. T. R. Co. et al., 5 I. C. C., 514. 


[Note—Since the above was written the Commission has 
released Opinion No. 2399, ‘‘In the mitter of the investigation of 
alleged irregularities and discrepancies in the weighing of 
freight by carriers subject to the Act to Regulate Commerce,”’ 
which establishes many new rules.] 


also 


In intrastate shipments the is determined 
by the rules of the state railroad commission or the 


decisions of the state courts. 
* - * 


question 


Carrier Must Not Give Unauthorized Information Relative 
to Shipments to Persons Other Than Shipper 
or Consignee. 

Illinois —“We bought in Chicago a carload of scrap 
iron from a certain railroad, consigned to ourselves in 
St. Louis. This car was to be inspected as to grade 
to enable us to make certain point, the 
inspection to be made by our representatives, the A. B. 
Co. This company telephones the agent of the carrier 
as to the arrival of the car, several and each 
time was informed that they had no record of receiving 
the car. The railroad company selling us the iron sent us 
to Chicago draft with bill of lading, which we paid. At 
the time of paying the draft with bill of lading attached 
we notified the A. B. Co. that the bill of lading was in 
our possession. The car lay around in the carriers’ 
yard until several days’ demurrage accrued. The car- 
rier takes the position that they were not required to 
notify a party not interested to call and make inspection 
and therefore decline our claim for refund 


shipment to a 


times, 


of the car, 
of demurrage.” 

As the A. B. Co. was neither shipper nor consignee 
of the shipment in question, unless you gave sufficient 
notice to the carrier to permit inspection by said com- 
pany, or gave the latter written consent to do so, which 
upon the carrier, the carrier was entirely 
in refusing your St. Louis representa- 
tives any information concerning the shipment, fn ac- 
cordance with Section 15 of the Act to regulate com- 
merce, which reads as follows: 


served 
its right 


was 
within 


“It shall be unlawful for any common carrier sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act, or any officer, agent 
or employe of such common carrier, or for any other 
person or corporation lawfully authorized by such com- 
mon carrier to receive information therefrom, knowingly 
to disclose to or te permit to be acquired by any person 
or corporation other than the shipper or consignee, with- 
out the consent of such shipper or consignee, any in- 
formation concerning the nature, kind, quantity, destina- 
tion, consignee or routing of any property tendered or 
delivered to such common carrier for interstate trans- 
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portation, which information may be used to the detri- 
ment or prejudice of such shipper or consignee, or which 
may improperly disclose his business transactions to a 
competitor.” 


* * * 


Carrier Not Guilty of Conversion When Goods Mis- 
directed and Undelivered. 


Ohio.—‘“In the issue of Ture Trarric Wori_p under 
date of June 21 we find an item referring to the ‘carrier 
failing to enable owner to procure shipment guilty of 
conversion.’ We had a similar shipment, which we con- 
signed to Jacob Weber, Third and Springfield streets, 
Dayton, O. The shipment in question should have been 
billed to Jacob Wagner, Third and Springfield streets. 
The shipment remained in the railroad company’s ware- 
house at Dayton, no notice being received at the address 
of the consignee, and no notice was received by con- 
signor. Claim was entered against the railroad company, 
and they declined the claim on the ground that the 
shipment was billed to Jacob Weber instead of Jacob 
Wagner. However, the address was correct and a post 
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card notice would have reached consignee. Is not the 
railroad company liable in this instance, and should they 
not have notified consignor of the shipment being on 
hand?” 

One of the first duties of a carrier is to make de- 
livery to the person for whom the article carried is in- 
tended. The law exacts of a carrier absolute certainty 
that the person to whom delivery is made is the party 
rightfully entitled to the goods, and puts upon it the 
entire risk of mistakes in this respect, no matter from 
what cause occasioned, however justifiable the delivery 
may seem to have been, or however satisfactory the cir- 
cumstances or proof of identity may have been to its 
mind. If, therefore, the person who applies for the 
goods is not known to the carrier, and the latter has 
any doubt as to his being the consignee, it should re- 
quire the most unquestionable proof of his identity; or, 
if from any cause it should have a reasonable doubt as 
to whether the person claiming the goods was entitled 
to them, it should refuse delivery to him until he estab- 
lishes his right. Neither can the carrier be held liable 
for losses caused by the misdirection of the goods. 


Docket of The Commission 


raphers of the Commission, Messrs. Hulse & Allen, will 


be furnished at the rate of 12! cents 


(6 raphe of the testimony or oral argument, or extracts therefrom, taken by the official stenog- 


per page of approximately 200 words. 
rectly to them.” 


Application and payment therefor should be made di- 
(interstate Commerce Commission, Special Order No. 1, Series of 1909.) 


Application for transcripts of testimony taken at Washington should be directed to Hulse & Allen, 
Whitford Bldg., Washington, D. C., and application for transcripts of testimony taken outside of Wash- 


ington should be addressed to Hulse & Allen, 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new and have not been carried in the publication during the 
preceding week. 

September 2—San Francisco, Cal.—Commissioner, Marble: 

|. & S. \No. 235—California-Navada rates. 

4799—J. W. Leavitt & Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. etal 

5062—Goldfield Consolidated Milling and Trans. Co. vs. 
& 3. F. et al. 

5796—W. A. Plummer Mfg. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 


September 2—Philadelphia, Pa.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5692—S. F. Gattergood & Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
5686—S. F. Gattergood & Co. vs. Pere M. R. R. Co. et al. 
5577—John A. Granston Lumber Co. vs. Norf. Sou. R. R. Co. 

et al. 
5782—Yellow Pine Lumber Co., of Philadelphia et al. vs. A. C. 
L. R. R. Co. et al. 
6801—Tunis-Cockey Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co 
*l. & S. No, 238—Kansas-California flour rates. 


September 3—New York, N. Y.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5344—Metropolis Lumber Co. et al. vs. Long Island R. R. Co 
5564—Atha Tool Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
5617—Benjamin H. Namm vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
5678—Union Bag & Paper Co. vs. D. & H. Co. et al. 


September 3—San Francisco, Cal.—Commissioner, Marble: 
4789—J. W. Leavitt & Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 
5646—Pacific Mail Steamship Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Co. 
5715—Weinstock Nichols Co. et al. vs. B. & M. et al. 
5821—W. & J. Sloane vs. So. Pac. et al. 

September 4—New York, N. Y.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5732—Scranton & Lehigh Coal Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. 
5793—Continental Paper Bag Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
5806—Continental Paper Bag Co. vs. Me. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
ba See sco Paper Bag Co. vs. Greenwich & J. Ry. Co. 

et al. 


September 4—San Francisco, Cal.—Commissioner, Marble: 
ee & Lyon Motor Supply Co. et al. vs. F. R. R 
et al. 
5585—W. I. Boardman Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
5616—Ballou & Wright vs..N. Y. N H. & H. et al. 
5640—Cowen Heineberg Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


September 5—New York, N. Y.—Special Examiner, Rynder: 
5753—Delphos Mfg: Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
5810—Swedish Iron & Steel Corp. vs. Bush Term. Co. et al. 
5912—American Metal Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
"a Tunnel & Wilmington R. R. Co. vs. D. & H. Co. 
e 


ie 


et al. 


September 6—New York, N. Y.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5839—-Eugene Schaaf-Begelman vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 
5845—National League of Commission Merchants of the U. 8S. 

vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
‘5853—Haas Rees’ Sons vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 


115 Broadway, N. Y. 


September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner, Marshall: 
5697—National Casket Co. et al. vs. Southern. 

September 8.—Los Angeles, Cai.—Commissioner, Marble: 
5661—Rowland Estcourt vs D. L. & W. et al. ; 
5690—Woodward Bennett Co. vs. San P., Los. A. & 9. 
5833—Moore Motor Truck Co. vs. Wabash et al. 

September 8—Boston, Mass.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5278—Spring Coal Co. vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. 
5823—Eastern Talc. Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 8—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Prouty: 
5676—Springfield Commercial Assn. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al 
'5683—Jacob Kerfer et al vs. Ia. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 9—Chicago, Ill—Commissioner Prouty: 
5842—Clinton Sugar Refining Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
5394—Wis. & Ark. Lumber Co. et al. vs. St. L., I. M. & S. Ry. 
Co, et al 
September 9—New Haven, Conn.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5371— James B. Shaw vs. Rutland R. R. Co. et al. 


September 10—Buffalo, N. Y.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
4784—Palen & Burns vs. L. V. R. R. Co. et al. 
5837—Ellicott Brick Co. vs. B. R. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner, Elder: 
5393—National Baggage Committee vs. A. T. & S. F. et al 
September 11.—Salt Lake City, Utah.—Commissioner, Marble 

4921—Harold Bernum vs. Ind. Harb. Belt et al. 
5522—Robert McKenzie vs. Cent. Vt. et al. 
5554—Richmond Eureka Mining Co. vs. Eureka-Neva. 


September 11—Chicago, Ill—Commissioner Prouty: 
1. & S. No. 232—Grain rates in C, F. A, territory. 
1. & S. No. 239—Iowa grain rates. 

September 11—Cleveland, O.—Special Examiner Rynder: 

- 5832—Loen Mfg. Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
5835—National Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
5879—National Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

September 12—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
4626—Waverly Oil Works vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
5309—Pittsburgh Steel Co. vs. Trinity & B. V. Ry. Co. et al. 
5326—Mead & Speer Co. vs. Kanawha & W. Va. R. R. Co. et 
5502—W. J. Holland, director of the Museum of the Carneg‘é 

Institute of Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. Unitah Ry. Co. et al. 


September 13—Pitsburgh, Pa.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5526—Monack Bros. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
5366—American Lumber & Mfg. Co. vs. D. T. & I. Ry. Co. et 2!. 
5861—Red Bank Mills vs. P. R. R. Co, etal. . 

September 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner, Marshall: 
5504—Cotton Manufacturers’ Assn. of S. C. vs. Carolina C. & 

O. of S. C. et al. 
5505—Belton Mills et al, ys. Norf. & West. et al. 

September 15—Washington, D. C.—Special Examiner Marshall 

5836—City of Spartanburg, 9. C. vs. C. C. & O. Ry Co. et al 


et al 
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Method 


SEALING 
SURFACE 


Is Car Door Integrity Worth While? 


Do you realize what Car Door inefficiency means 
from the dollar and cents standpoint? 


RUMSEY car door equipment spells Car Door Integ- 
rity in Box Car Letters---and places in the dividend 


column 99% of the sums paid out through low door 
inefficiency, that reveals its certain mischief through moisture--- 
damaged contents---through pilfering---through grain, hay and 
every class of merchandise, damaged or lost in transit. 


Through car shortage caused by enforced idleness of cars for noth- 
ing but door repairs. Through sums paid annually for personal in- 
jury by doors falling off or fouling passing trains. 


Through abnormal maintenance cost that takes the dollar saved by low first 
cost and transforms it into demonstrably unavoidable loss in a thousand differ- 
ent ways, ranging from 5 to 1,000 per cent. 


The RUMSEY METHOD guarantees absolute relief, asking only your co-operation. 


IS IT WORTH WHILE? 


Rumsey Car Door & Equipment Company 


FISHER BUILDING “= CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Method You Are Familiar With 
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Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New devices and methods that have made good by increasing efficiency in freight handling and 
other branches of traffic work. Contributions are welcomed. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD will be pleased to answer inquiries concerning any 
device or method mentioned in this department. 


GOVERNMENT TO TEST SCALES 


On the first of July an appropriation became avail- 
able to the Bureau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., for use in testing large scales 
and weighing machines. 

At the present time very few of the large scales 
receive the attention of an inspector legally authorized 
to pass upon their validity or to condemn them for in- 
accuracies. Large corporations, such as railroads, ele- 
vators, etc., have been in a position to provide methods 
of varying efficiency for testing their scales, but the 
individual owners and users of scales are unprovided 
with any officia] means for verifying the accuracy of 
their own or other scales over which business is trans 
acted. 

In some few cases the states provide an equipment 
for testing such scales, but as a rule a shipper is com- 
pelled to depend upon the railroad or elevator company 
for a test. ‘ 

The result is that there is a great lack of proper 
facilities for making such tests, and the methods em- 
ployed vary according to the circumstances. 

Not only does a great diversity exist in the condition 
of scales, but the requirements of an adequate inspection 
and test service are matters of dispute. 


The appropriation will be used to provide and make 
available an equipment which will serve: First, to pro- 
vide means for testing scales and determining their ac- 
curacy; second, to provide official standards heretofore 
lacking, which will be used in standardizing the master 
weights and master scales and equipment used by weights 
and measures officials, railroads, corporations, etc., in 
testing scales and weighing apparatus; third, methods 
of test will be studied for determining what tests are 
adequate for insuring reliable adjustments in scales; 
fourth, the mechanism of scales will be studied to de- 
termine the common faults and specify remedies. Scales 
have received little attention, from an engineering stand- 
point, and many of them are inadequate to perform the 
work intended. Scale capacities are loosely defined, with 
the result that the stated capacity of many scales 
is only nominal and form no index as to what could be 
expected of the scale. A study will be made of these 
features with the object of reducing the subject to sat- 
isfactory engineering bases, and fifth, weighing methods 
and practices and organizations will be studied for de- 
termining the most efficient means for realizing correct 
weights. 

A car will be provided for housing and transporting 
the equipment proper. The main items of the equipment 
will consist of eight 10,000-pound weights, four 2,500- 
pound weights, 10,000 pounds of 50-pound weights, to- 
gether with smaller weights, making a total of over 100.- 
000 pounds of test weights. 

Auxiliary equipment will be provided for handling 
the weights, consisting of a motor-driven truck for. hold- 
ing the weights during test and carrying them from point 


to point on the platforms of track scales: a crane fo 
handling the weights and truck, and for storing them fo; 
transportation; a gasoline engine, driven 1U-k. w. gene.-- 
ator for supplying power; storage battery, lights, office 
space, and auxiliary equipment for making the study on 
the action of the mechanical parts of scales. 

The use of large, accurately adjusted test weights 
makes the equipment absolutely independent from any 
thing in the nature of a master scale and permits an 
unlimited radius of action without rendering the standards 
uncertain. 

The equipment is being constructed by A. H. Emer) 
of Stamford, Conn., in accordance with the plans of 
L. A. Fischer, chief of the division of weights and meas 
ures of the Bureau of Standards, and C. A. Briggs of that 
bureau, who will have charge of the car. 

The work of construction is well advanced and the 
equipment will be ready for use by early fall. 


MOTOR TRUCKS SUPPLANT HORSES 


A writer in “Motor” undertakes to show the eco- 
nomic loss incident to the use of horse power for haul- 
age as compared to the use of motor trucks. 

In 25 years the horse mortality has been great in 
most cities. The writer selects 25 representative cities, 
which in total show a mortality of over 70,000 horses 
In New York the number is 19,044; in Pittsburgh, 
10,985; in Chicago, 7,200; in Philadelphia, 6,000; in St. 
Louis, 4,222; in Cleveland, 3,000; in Boston, 3,000; in 
Baltimore, 2,600. The writer also adds the following: 

“Taking the average value of a horse at $100, which 
is $10 under the United States government statistics, we 
have in these cities alone a cash loss of $7,030,000, no 
contemptible sum, and yet inconsiderable in comparison 
with the indirect loss due to the disorganization of traffic 
through the death of animals. And recollect that this 
is the loss of but a veryvsmall fraction of the country 
Taking New York City’s loss of roughly 20,000 horses a 
year and continuing it on a basis of population would 
give us a death rate among the entire country’s animals 
of 360,000. This would give us a tidy sum of $36,000,000 
as the yearly loss in horseflesh. Practically all this 
mortality is due to the labor that is demanded of tlie 
animal. 

“Now let us glance for a moment at the present 
status of what we believe to be the horse’s successor 
There are to-day considerably more than a million motor 
cars of all classes running in the United States. ©! 
this number, approximately 60,000 are trucks, the class 
of car that by its activities brings into the greatest 
prominence the changing position of the horse. 

“These figures do not sound overwhelmingly impres 
sive by themselves, but when considered in their cor- 
parative capacity they become amazingly significant, 
for it is only within the last two years that the cor 
mercial motor vehicle has given evidence of coming in'0 
its own. Up to the beginning of the year 1911 there 
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UNITED STATES." DOMINION TRANSPORTATION C0. 
DOMINION TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD. 


FREIGHT and PASSENGER LINES 


SAILING 


LAKE SUPERIOR GEORGIAN BAY 


Connections with all rail and boat lines at 


DULUTH PORT ARTHUR ASHLAND OWEN SOUND 
FT. WILLIAM BAYFIELD SAULT STE. MARIE MICHIPICOTEN 


SERVICE UNEXCELLED 
Write for FREIGHT TARIFFS, DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE of our SCENIC ROUTES and SCHEDULES to 


L. P. HOGSTAD, Division Supt. L. D. ROSENHEIMER, Traffic Manager Cc. E. AINSWORTH, Manager 
DULUTH, MINN. CHICAGO, ILL. SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 


Save Three-Fourths The Money | 


you now pay for weighing car-load freight. 

In addition, reduce the congestion at the scales, 
and in the yards; release the switching crews for 
other duties; facilitate the movement of freight 
over the whole system. 

We'll tell you how others have been doing this 
for twenty-five years. 

Your name and address is all we need. 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co. 


607 Hartford Bldg. ~ - - CHICAGO Automatic Weight Recorder for R.R. Track Scales 


QUICK, SAFE, CONVENIENT 


JUS TT OUT 
A NEW BINDER—Holds from 1 to 13 Copies of The Traffic World 


HOLDS THEM SECURELY. KEEPS THEM CLEAN 
DOESN’T MUTILATE THEM. PERMITS OPENING FLAT 
PREVENTS COPIES GETTING LOST 
Copies Put in or Taken Out in 10 Seconds. Special Design Made Exclusively for Us. 


Single Binder, $1.25, Holds Three Months Two Binders, $2.25, Holds Six Months 
Four Binders, $4.00, Holds One Year 


WE PAY DELIVERY CHARGES 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD - - - - - =418So. Market St., Chicago 


HAVE YOU LOOKED THROUGH 


“THE BOOK SHELF” 


RECENTLY ? 


\ The Elegant Stee! Steamships 
N “Manitou” — = fflssourl  — lines” Panto” 


New books are being regu- 
larly added as they are pub- 
lished, and the very one you 
need most may be listed for the 
first time in any issue. 
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Th legant steams! ahi are among the oases. and best pped on the Great Lakes. 
A . ure comforta ble est equi av oe to “= trips. 
n convenience a, —_— the delights of an 
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As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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had been manufactured in this country approximately HOWARD ELLIOTT. 
13,000 motor trucks. During the year 1911 there were Howard Elliott; the new president of the } 
turned out 13,319 trucks, or more than the total pro- Wayen, was born in New York in 1860, and was gra 
duction of these vehicles from the beginning of the ated from the Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard | 
industry. to the opening of that crucial year. versity, in 1881, with a degree of civil engineer. 
“But this was only a tuning up, as the output of Biliott’s railroad experience has been confined to 
trucks in 1912 was 24,133, a number almost equal to roads, the Burlington lines and the Northern Pacific 
the total produced up to the beginning of that year. 1881 he began his career as clerk in the preside! 
And the estimated output for 1913 is 56,000 motor busi- office of the St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern, a B 
ness wagons. This estimate is no arbitrary assumption § jjington road. From this position he moved upward 
of prophetic insight; it is based on carefully collected from 1882 to 1887 was assistant treasurer of the Chicag 
statistics, and almost beyond question errs on the side Burlington & Kansas City. From then till 1896 he acted 
of conservatism. The average price of all these motor as general freight and passenger agent for various Bu 
trucks was $1,957.37. The interesting feature of all this, ington subsidiaries, and from 1896 to 1902 he was gene: 
however, is the fact that by the end of the present year manager of these affiliated lines. M. Elliott became second 
there will be more than a hundred thousand commercial yjce-president of the C.,B. & Q. in 1902, and from there 
vehicles operating in this country.” 


PERSONAL 


E. H. Stockton has been appointed soliciting freight 
agent Norfolk & Western Railway, at Winston-Salem, 
N. C., reporting to F. T. Brinkley, division freight agent 
at that point, 

M. S. Kerley has been appointed traveling freight 
agent St. Louis Southwestern Railway, with headquar- 
ters at Shreveport, La., vice S. A. Martin, resigned to 
accept service elsewhere. 


. Craig, traveling freight agent Wabash Railroad, 


|\Tgledo; “SO:, has been promoted to traveling freight 
‘agent. Chicago, [ll:,’suéceeding H. W. Chandler, assigned 
to other duties. Mr. Craig will report to BE, H. George, 
commercial agent, room 300 Royal Insurance building, 
Chicago, Il. 


E. J. Chapin has been appointed traffic manager of 
the Panama-California Exposition, with offices in the 
Administration building, San Diego, and all matters rela- 
tive to passenger and freight traffic and its development 
will be in his charge. 


C. A. Smith has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway, 


Announcement is made by H. P. Hewes, division 
freight agent of the Western Maryland Railway Co., at 
Hagerstown, Md., of the appointment of F. J. Brooks as 
traveling freight agent of the company. He will make fate atten deities aie Seed Pip eee 
his headquarters at Hagerstown. Mr. Brooks was for- , , 
merly chief clerk in the commercial agent’s office of 
the Illinois Central Railroad at Buffalo, N. Y. fall of 1903. Mr. Elliott’s associates unite in saying that 
Harry E. Williams has been appointed general agent the Northern Pacific has lost a valuable and an ab 
of the freight traffic department of the Western Mary- executive. In his ten years at the head of the Nort! 
land Railway, headquarters at Baltimore and Light ern pacific he saw good times and bad. His road in 
streets, Baltimore. Mr. Williams, who succeeds C. H. 1910 met with a new competitor when the Puget Sound 
Porter, was formerly soliciting freight agent of the New extension of the St. Paul system was completed. Nort 
York Central Railway System, with headquarters in New rn Pacific has stood up under the stress of this comp 
York. Mr. Porter, who has been promoted to a position tition. Mr. Elliott went to the Northern Pacific, as he 
on President Fitzgerald’s staff, has also assumed the jow goes to the New Haven, as the successor to 


duties of his new position. Charles S. Mellen. His task is a man’s job, but Howard 


went to the presidency of the Northern Pacific in the 


Elliott is a man. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas has established special 


service on packing-house products, Oklahoma City to 

New York, routing via Higbee in connection with the The request of the defendant for a rehearing in 
Chicago & Alton, and is making fifth-day delivery via Docket No, 4674, The Collingwood Brick Co. et al. \ 
this route. . Pere Marquette R. R., has been denied. 
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CHICAGO MILL AND LUMBER COMPANY 
The Largest Box Manufacturers in the World 


Originators and founders of the SCIENCE OF BOXOLOGY; the 
first concern in the world to place box making on an absolutely 
scientific basis, elevating the package business to a fine art. We 
are box engineers and our experts will be glad to show you something 
about real economy in packages. We make everything known in 
the package line—WOODEN BOXES, FIBRE BOXES, CORRUGATED 
BOXES, WIRE-BOUND BOXES, BOTTLE CARRIERS, EGG CASES, CRATES 
AND CONTAINERS for everything in the universe.. 


The scientific box knowledge of the greatest package makers 
in the world is yours for the asking. 


The location of our fifteen plants from the “Soo to the Sea” 
gives some idea of ‘‘Chicago Mill Service.’”’ 


“CHICAGO MILL SERVICE” 
MEANS 


STUPENDOUS FACILITIES 
COLOSSAL OUTPUT 
PERFECT QUALITY 

EXPEDITIOUS DELIVERIES 

PRICES RIGHT 
CAN 
YOU 
BEAT 
IT 


? 


CHICAGO MILL AND LUMBER COMPANY 


BOX MAKERS FOR THE UNIVERSE 


805 SANGAMON STREET CHICAGO 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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STANDARDIZES ON WHITE TAXICABS 


The biggest purchase in years of motor cars for 
passenger transfer service was announced by the White 
Company of Cleveland when a telegram was received 
from San Francisco reporting the signing of contracts 
for the purchase of 63 White taxicabs by the Taxicab 
Co. of California. 

The purchase was a result of the service rendered 
by a fleet of 19 White taxicabs for 20 months, during 
which they were subjected to the hardest kind of serv- 
ice in a city that is unrivaled in the severity of taxicab 








operation. 
With the added equipment the Taxicab Co. of Cali- 


fornia will have a completely standardized installation 
of 82 White taxicabs! In addition to buying cabs, the 
company placed an order for five White six-cylinder, 60- 
horsepower, seven-passenger touring cars. 





THE MAN WHO REPRESENTS THE COMPANY. 
Herbert N. Casson, the author and efficiency expert, 
says, in Wells-Fargo Messenger for July: “Every Wells- 


Fargo man represents the whole company. That is why 
he cannot afford to make a mistake. You are not like 
You 


a plumber, who can charge twice for his mistakes. 
are not like an electrical engineer, who can blame his 
mistakes on induction, because nobody knows what that 
is. You are not like a doctor, who can bury his mistakes; 
nor like a judge, whose mistakes may become the law 
of the land. You are a Wells-Fargo man, and when you 
make a mistake the whole company gets the blame.” 


CHICAGO ELECTRIC VEHICLE MEN’S PICNIC. 
The Electric Vehicle Association of America, Chicago 
picnic and field day, with the Chicago 
Association, at Cedar Lake, Indiana, on 
The athletic events both for ladies 
patronized, and many of the 
satisfactory rewards in the 
shape of prizes contributed by members. It was a delight- 
ful social occasion, and on the ride home in the Monon 
special train each guest undoubtedly remarked to his 
he was surely going to the next year’s 


section, held a 
Garage Owners’ 
Friday, July 25. 
and gentlemen were well 


contestants received very 


neighbor that 
pienic. 


CARRIERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Oil Belt Railway Co. announces the opening of 
that portion of its line extending from Oblong to Bridge- 
port, Ill, service having been inaugurated, effective 
August 1. This line is projected from Charlestown to 
Mt. Carmel, Ill., with a branch from Bridgeport to Law- 
renceville, Ill. It has direct track connections with the 
Illinois Central at Oblong and with the B. & O. S. W. 
at Bridgeport, and proposes to establish through rates to 
all points. The line solicits the exchange of concur- 
rences, and is prepared to give consideration to division 
propositions. 

The line is being built to serve the extensive oil 
fields and numerous refineries situated in the southern 
Illinois oil belt. It is a standard-gauge railroad, han- 
dling freight traffic under steam power and passenger 
traffic with steel gasoline motor cars. The principal 
stations are: Oblong, Willard, Hardinville, Cranston, 
Applegate, Petrolia, Brid.eport, Lawrenceville, Ill. The 


headquarters of the line are at Bridgeport and the or- 
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E. Finley, president; T. ) 
Mooney, treasurer; A, L. Richmond, general manag: 
Fred C. Mayer, general freight and passenger agen 


J. E. Hurd, chief engineer. 








One of the greatest factors in the success of the 
Moon Motor Co. of St. Louis, a concern which has quad 
rupled its output in the last four years, is the unusual 
facilities that the factory has for making rapid deliveries 
of its product to customers and dealers. 

Stewart McDonald, vice-president of the company, 
ascribes the unusual facilities to the location of the 
plant on the Wabash tracks, which makes it accessible 
to points in every direction. The freight time from St 
Louis to Kansas City, Des Moines and Toledo has been 
demonstrated to be as low as 24 hours, rather remark- 
able service, and a feature that is likely to have tre- 
mendous influence in binding the dealers to the concern 

The location of the Moon factory on the Wabash 
tracks also means practically no delay in getting the 
cars started on their way once they are loaded. 

Shipping facilities mean more to an automobile con 
cern than almost any other feature in the production and 
sale of motor cars. Dealers and customers are anxious 
to get their cars as soon after their orders are placed as 
possible, and the sooner deliveries are made the more 
friendly they are toward the concern for the future. 

United Fruit Co. announces following sailings: 

Metapan, August 13; Zacapa, August 20, Almirante, 
August 27. Kingston and Jamaica outports, Colon, Pan 
ama, and Cartagena, Puerto Colombia and Santa Marta, 
Colombia, connecting at Colon for Panama City and 
West Coast ports of Central America, Mexico and South 
America. 

Tivives, August 16; Sixaola, August 23: Carrillo, 

Kingston and Jamaica outports, Colon and 
Toro, Panama, and Port Limon, Costa Rica 
connecting at Colon for Panama City and West 
ports of Central America, Mexico and South America. 
and at Port Limon for San Jose and intermediate points 
on the Northern Railway. 


August 30. 


Bocas del 
Coast 


Manchioneal, August 12 and 26. Port Antonio, St 
Ann’s Bay and Port Maria, Jamaiea. 
Port Antonio, August 22. Port Antonio, Montego 


Bay and Savanna-la-Mar, Jamaica. 

Suriname, August 22. Belize, B. H.. Puerto Cortez, 
S. H., Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, connecting at Puerto 
Barrios for Guatemala City and points on the Inter- 
national Railways of Central America. 


& Steamship Co. announces tlhe 


Mexico: 


Gulf Coast Fruit 
following passenger service to 

The steamship Alabama will sail from 
Tex., about August 7, for Tampico and Port 
arrive at Tampico on the 9th and remain there 
days discharging cargo, arriving at Port Mexico August 
15. Passengers for Port Mexico will be required to 
remain ashore, at their expense, while the steamer is 
discharging cargo at Tampico. 

The steamship Alabama will sail for Sabine 
about August 21 for Veracruz and Port Mexico. 


Sabine Pass, 
Mexico; 
four 


Pass 


Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. reports that a _ new 
warehouse of concrete fireproof construction, known as 
“Delaware Avenue Storés No, 4,” has been opened for 
the storage and distribution of merchandise at Delaware 
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nue and Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., on the 
racks of the Philadelphia & Reading Railway, by the 
nnsylvania Warehousing & Safe Deposit Co. 

This warehouse is located in the heart of the Phila- 
iphia wholesale district, in close proximity to principal 
ers on the Delaware River,is equipped with an electric 
int of 450 horsepower, electric elevators of 5,500 
uunds capacity, space for 25 teams to load out at one 
ime, and is well adapted to meet the requirements of 
he wool, cotton, grocery, chemical and general mer- 
iandise trades, but is not equipped for cold storage at 

resent. 

Consignments for storage in this warehouse should 

in all cases be routed via Lehigh Valley Railroad. 


Hawkinsville & Florida Southern Railway announces 
the appointment of the following officials: J. E. Hall, 
vice-president and general counsel; W. F. Kaderly, gen- 
superintendent; J. H. Palmer, superintendent and 
M. Cutler, general freight agent; C. 
passenger agent; W. F. Buchannon, 
Hopper, secretary and treasurer; J. A. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


Wanted—Position as AUDITOR. Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience in railway accounting in all its branches. At 


eral 
car accountant; J. 
B. Rhodes, general 
auditor; W. P. 


present employed in that capacity. References as to 


ability and character. Address G-17, Traffic Service Bu- 
reau, Chicago. 


SS SSS 

Appointment as ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER 
or GENERAL TRAFFIC MANAGER for some “Sick” rail- 
road system by man of 42—not theoretically-experienced, 
but through the “mill” from trucker to general traffic 
manager under best traffic and operating men. Will for- 
feit $20,000 if can’t make good. Address M.L.B.-6, Traf- 
fic World, Chicago. 


Young man 30 years old would like position as 
ASSISTANT TRAFFIC MANAGER, with chance for ad- 
Ten years’ experience. Can furnish best 

Address Traffic World, H-O1. 


vancement. 


of . references. 


Industrial Traffic Manager.—You want efficiency in 
your traffic department. Live wire TRAFFIC MAN open 
for engagement. Would be willing to handle six 
to twelve accounts, with office in Chicago, for concerns 
located in Chicago district and vicinity. Expense can 
be prorated or will accept definite figure for each ac- 
count taken. Address Traffic World, D 141. 


(RRR ON RE ET EN rN A TTL I 


Young man, age 30, desires position as TRAFFIC 
MANAGER or ASSISTANT TRAFFIC MANAGER, with 
manufacturing concern or commercial organization. Ten 
years’ experience with railroad and manufacturing com- 
panies in actual traffic work. Familiar with classification, 
tariffs, rate construction and making, also rules and 
regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission. At 
present employed in handling traffic affairs of large iron 
and steel manufacturing company. Best of reference. 
Address X 91, Traffic World, Chicago. 
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Craig, freight claim agent; S. Y. Henderson, commercial 
agent. The superintendent and car accountant has 
office at Ashburn, Ga., and’ the commercial agent at 
Hawkinsville; all others at Macon. 


HOUSTON & BRAZOS VALLEY 


Since the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway System 
acquired the Houston & Brazos Valley Railroad in the 
latter part of March, numerous changes of importance 
have taken place in both the management and operation 
of the road. 

At a meeting held at Freeport early in June, the fol- 
lowing new list of officers were elected: C. E. Schaff of 
Dallas, president; E. P. Swenson of New York, vice-presi- 
dent; Felix Jackson of Freeport, vice-president; George C. 
Morris of Freeport, treasurer; E. R. Cobb, secretary. 

The Katy System took over the active operation of 
the road on June 1. Since that date President Schaff has 
made the following appointments: E. R. Cobb, auditor 
and general freight and passenger agent; A. W. Davis of 
Freeport, industrial commissioner, and T. G, Banks, for- 
merly division engineer on the Smithville Division of the 
Katy, to the office of superintendent. 

The headquarters of the road have been removed from 
Velasco to Freeport, and the road’s officials are now housed 
in the H. & B. V. Ry. Company’s new general office and 
depot building, which is located in the heart of the busi- 
ness section of this new port city. 


A REVOLVATOR 
Takes the place of FIVE MEN 


One company (name on application) 
recently wrote us as follows: “We 
would not be interested in another 
Revolvator as the one we have has 
done away with about five men and is 
sufficient for our needs.” 

That is about the only excuse any 
concern ever has for not ordering ad- 
ditional Revolvators. They do such 
good work that extra ones are not 
needed. Thatis rather hard on us, but 
it speaks well for the Revolvator. 


If you want to find out how to re- 
duce your labor bills and increase the 
capacity of your warehouses, elimi- 
nate damage to material in handling, 
write and ask us about a Revolvator. 


» © Dp Ask for ourCatalog T. W. 18, “Scientific Tiering”’ 


N.Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 
364 Garfield Ave., Jersey Ci'y, N. J. iz7p 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Former member of the Department of Justice as 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


Commerce 
a Specialty 


interstate Litigation 
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Directory of Attorneys 


Practicing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 





Charles Conradis H. R. Small 


Practices befcre the 







Interstate Commerce Commission Practices before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 1605-14 Pierce Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 









Belt & Gravrs 


Attorneys at Law; practice before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and all Courts 


810-814 Times Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 







John B. Daish 


Interstate Commerce cases only 
.410 Security Trust Bldg., Chicago 
602-606 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





















Watson & Abernethy 


Attorneys at Law. Specialists in Interstate Com- 
merce Cases. 


B. G. Dahlberg 


Commerce Expert. 
Pioneer Building. St. Paul, Minn. 


Walter E. Mc Cornack 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; Counselor at Law 
Suite 956 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 




















Cc. D. Chamberlin Hal H. Smith 







Attorney at Law, Commerce Counsel for the (Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 
National Petroleum Association Practices before Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Rose Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 1123-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 






eee 








Littleford, James, Ballard & Frost 


Francis B. James (Commerce Counsel and Attor- 
ney and Counselor at Law), in charge of Washing- 
ton office, where E. E. WiHiamson (Transportation 
Expert and Statistician) is associated. 

805-6-7-8 Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 





Richard J. Donovan 


Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and trials 
of cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a specialty; Experts on railroad tariffs furnished; 
Correspondence invited. 


233 Broadway, New York 















Jean Paul Muller 
Formerly with I. C. C. and Dept. of Justice as 
Expert Acct. and Spcl. Asst. U. S. Atty. Specialty: 
Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost of Service 
Tests and Comparisons in Interstate and Intrastate 


Emerson Bentley 


Attorney at Law; Special attention to commerce 
practice before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and Railroad Commission of Louisiana. 

201-203 First National Bank Building, Shreveport, La. Rate Litigation. 
420-424 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 









TT — 
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H. Earlton Hanes 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 






418 and 419 Colorado Blidg., 
Washington, D. C. 












BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


555-561 Rookery, CHICAGO 






M. W. Borders Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore 
CORPORATION INSURANCE Formerly Attorneys for Iaterstate Commerce Commission 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 








As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this is an important subject 
and are reaching out for such trade. A competent Forwarding Agent can be 
of material assistance to manufacturers. 

We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all places abroad and shall 
gladly answer inquiries respecting Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., Chicago, New York, London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer 


Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehouseman, Custom House Brokers, etc. 
Huguenot Express Co. Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. BUFFALO, N, Y. 


624 West Thirty-sixth St. Prone 839 Greeley. For- 
350-356 Seneca St. “Unsurpassed facilities” for stor- 


warders, truckmen for all lines; bulk shipments from 
out of town a specialty; up-to-date facilities for storage ia aa a transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
0. 


and distribution. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Judson Freight Forward ng Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


443 Marquette Bldg. Carload distribution to al) rail- 
roads at Chicago without teams; L. C. L. shipments of 
machinery forwarded at reduced rates to all principal 
western and Pacific Coast points. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer ané 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded ané 
free warehouses. 


The Reading Truck Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Sixth and Congress Sts. Authorized cartage agents 
for the Wabash and Canadian Pacific railways and for 
the Anchor Line steamers. Special attention given to 
distribution of carload freight for two or more parties. 
Merchandise delivered as ordered. 


Ashley Warehouse Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Bonded and genera! storage. 
promptly handled. 
Insurance, 18c. 


Drayage facilities. Care 
Custom house entries attended te. 
Track connections. 


Nn nn nee ene anne eres eres Se 
LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS § ‘he Traffic Club of New Engiand, Boston, 


Byrnes, Pres.; Wm. C. Brown, 
In charge of traffic industries located 
at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


The National industrial Traffic League. Secy. 


Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traMe W. P. Benson 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- H. H. Wood Vice-President 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- ‘V- J. Burleigh Secretary-Treasurer 
road commissions and transportation W-. HB. Long Traffi E. L. Roederer, Pres.; S. J. M 
commpuion in promatag and seenring Secy. 

etter understanding by the public and The Transportation Ci 

the state and national governments of c. Thowune Pres: r _ Me ay rll Ww. 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure The Traffic mec 7 Newark. Jonn % 
proper legislation where deemed neces- Rogers, - Cooke, Secy. 

sary, and the modification of present Traffic Claw Ms Seattie. Roger D 


laws where considered harmful to the } m Pinneo, Pres.; P. B. Miller, Sec 

free interchange of commerce; with the a -e Davant, een, The Transportation Club of ‘Detroit, M 

view to advance fair dealing — to Memphis, Tenn  paeetgg A. Jones, Pres.; BR fiuriey, 

promote, conserve and protect the com- . 

mercial and transportation interests. Transportation Club of San Pranciess. JZ. 
Meadquarters, Tacoma Bidg., 5 North TRAFFIC CLUBS co Burgin, Pres.; Theo. Jacobs, 


La Salle St., Chicago. 
National Federation of Traffic and Trans- The Rallroad Club of Kansas City, Mé, 
Officers. portation Clubs. Zartman, Pres.; J. N, Stroud, Pres.; Claude Manlove, 
Carl K. Landes, Secy. Secy. 

The Chicago Transportation Association. The Traffic and Transportation Club of 
Ray F. Clark, Pres.; H. BE. MacNiven, Birmingham. A. W. Carey, Pres.; H. 
Secy. H. Knight, Secy. 

Fr. @. 


The Traffic Club of New York. al weear O° i eet ee: lis, 
Mack, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. Salt Lake Transportation Club. C. J 
The Spokane Transportatier Clue Chaz. McNitt, Pres.; E. Rowland, Secy. 
W. Colby, Pres. Traffic Club of Milwaukee. Wm. F 
The Traffic Club of Chicago. Guy S&S. O'Connor, Pres.; C. C. Lloyd, Secy. 
McCabe, Pres.; W. H. Wharton, Secy. Transportation Club of Lima, O. loyé 
The Traffic Club of Dailas, Tex. T. Ez. oe rrick, Pres.; D. L. Rupert, = 
Jackson. Pree. GC. & Meswen, Sacr. Grand nd Rapids Traffic Club, Grand Rapids, 
has. Pres.; Jame 


The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. Harry 
Billings, Pres.; W. Summerfield, Cc H. Lilley, 


The Transportation Ciub of CI 
c W. Poysell, Pres.; J. H. dekaen, 
ecy. 

The Transportation Ciub of Loulsvilie. 


Gresigeat 


cBride, 


Business Men’s League. P. W. Coyle, 
Comm’r, 614 Bank of Commerce Bidg., 
St. Louis. 


The Memphis Frei pe, Oyesee. i. 


7. M. Belleville, President, 
F. A., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

&. G. Wilson, Vice-President, 
Comm’r, Transportation Bureau of 
Commercial Club, Kansas City, Mo. 
Oscar F. Bell, Secretary-Treasurer, 
T. M. Crane Co.. 836 South Michigan 

Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
David P. Chindblom, Assistant Secretary 
6 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


A. F. 


National Implement and Vehicie Associa- 
tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Traf. Mgr., 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, IL 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ la- 
tion. H. 8. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 
Sterling 
Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Association. 


Secy. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louis. Clarence 
H. Howard, Pres.; A. F. Versea, Secy.- 
Treas. 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. E. C. 
Sattley, Pres.;: D. L. Wells, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Indianapolis 
S. S. Shambaugh, Pres.; L. E. Stone 
Secy. 


Baler Secyv. 

Transportation Club of Peorla. 
Field, Pres.; . Howells, Secy. 

Traffic Club of Cleveland. D. F. 
Pres.; W. V. Bishop, Secy. 

Traffic Club of Erle, Pa. Edwin EL 
Brevillier. Pres.: M. W. Eismann, Secv 

Los Angeles Traffic Association, Los An- 
geles, Cal. E. S. Blair, Pres.; C. EB 
Cline, Secy.-Treas. 
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Studies in 
Rate Construction 


A New Book 


Compiled by John P. Curran, LL.B. 


One of the Best Rate Experts 
in the Country 


An''Invaluable Treatise on the Construction of 


Class Rates 


SHOWING BASIS FOR 

All rail, rail and lake, rail and ocean, ocean 
and rail, lake and rail and canal, lake and rail 
rates from Trunk Line to C. F. A. territory, 
between points in Trunk Line territory, from 
C. F. A. to North Atlantic ports and eastern 
interior points, from Atlantic Seaboard terri- 
tory to Southwestern Tariff Committee ter- 
ritory, etc., etc. 

Giving outlines of the different territories, 
groupings of stations, and differential bases. 

Compiled from official sources and authen- 
tic in every particular. 


350 pages printed on good paper, substantially bound 
in cloth 


Price, $5.00 delivered 
FOR SALE BY 


The ‘Traffic Service Bureau 


418 So. Market St. 508 Colorado Bldg. 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON, D. C. . 
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